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Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following : 


VICE-PRES. CHAS. G. DAWES 
HALEY FISKE 

CITY OF DAYTON 

ROGER BABSON 

ACADEMY OF HOLY NAMES 
FRENCH LICK HOTEL 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT STATE 
CAPITOL 


ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 
ATWATER KENT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Surprisingly low in cost 


73% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 clients, 
from Boston to Kansas City and from Canada tothe 
Gulf.The volumeof businesslast year was $2,400,000. 
And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.00 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
2372 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each 
Davey Tree Surgeons are easily available. They 
live and work in your vicinity. There are nearly 
900 of them now—all carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, properly disciplined and supervised, and 
held to a high standard of service—scattered over 
the eastern half of this country and Canada. 
The business of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
has trebled since 1923, as follows: 


Volume in 1923.......... $ 800,000 
Volume in 1924. ......... $1,200,000 
Volume in 1925..........$1,600,000 
Volume in 1926. ......... $2,000,000 
Volume in 1927.......... $2,400,000 


This steady and substantial growth does nol 
prove everything, but it does indicate a high measure 
of value and satisfaction. How else could this per 
sonal service business be maintained and made to 
grow? More than half the business each year comes 
from former clients. 

Every hour of every day 900 Davey Tree Sur 
geons are working on probation. Every client te 
serves the right to stop the work at his discretion. 
They must give satisfaction or they would have 00 
employment. They will please you also. Wire ot 
write nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 888 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, sor Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1620; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. I., 36 eg Pi. 


Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Pittsfield, 


Royal Bank Bidg.; Rochester, 
Bidg.; Baltimore, American 
Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; 
cantile Library Bidg.; 
Motors Bld¢e.; Grand Rapids, 
Kansas City, Scarritt Bidg, 


Builder's Exchange; 
Bldg.; Washington, Investment Blidg.; 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bidg.; Toledo, 
Louisville, Todd Bidg.; Memphis, 
Michigan Trust Bidg.; Chicago, 


Buffalo, 


Mass., Stevenson Bidg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bidg.; 
110 Franklin St.; 
Charlotte, N. C.. First 
Nicholas Bidg.; 
Exchange Bidg.; 
Westminster 


King St. West; Philadelphia, Land Tile 
National Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Healey Bldg. 
Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnatt, o 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detrott, 
Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade 


Toronto, 71 


Indianapolis, 
Bidg.; Minneipolis, 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY 


TREE. SUR 


MarTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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This Month 
and Next 











HIS magazine is in politics and 
| its platform has one plank: _ 
' Every business man_ should 
‘san intelligent interest in politics. 

fe have emphasized “intelligent” in 
: , because it helps to explain 
g two leading articles this month. 
TNation’s Business is concerned with 

» business views of 
the candidates. From 
what point of view do 
Smith and Hoover look 

mn business? Edwin 
C Hill of the New York 
Sun talked with the 
Demoeratic candidate 
and gives in his own 
words his views of busi- 
ness and government. 
‘James L. Wright, Vashington corre- 
gpondent of the Buffalo Evening News, 
who knows Hoover well and who has been 
with him much of the time since he was 
re nominated, writes with 
authority of “Herbert 
Hoover’s Business Phi- 
losophy.” 

The 270,000 readers 
of this magazine could 
not do a better thing 
than read the two arti- 
cles before they decide 
how to vote. 

Robert C. Morris is 
a distinguished New York lawyer. “Your 
Share in Government” will help in the 
work of making our business readers take 
that intelligent interest in politics of 
which we have just been speaking. 

John Ihlder was, until recently, man- 
ager of the Civic Development Depart- 
ment of the U.S. Chamber. Few men are 
better qualified to write 
of city planning and 
his “The City of To- 
morrow” in this issue is 
a real contribution. 

Walker D. Hines has 
been, in turn, lawyer, 
railroad official, Direc- 
tor General of Rail- 
toads for the United 
States, and arbitrator 
under the peace treaties on questions of 
European river shipping. 

It is interesting that a man of so wide 
al experience should become head of a 
trade association, but it is not surprising 

t, as president of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, Mr. Hines should have some 
worthwhile ideas, 

One of these he embodies in making the 
unfit fit, his thesis being that the best 
ed not accept the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest so long as there is a 
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Service That Follows Through 


Drarts against bills of lading, sent to the 
American Exchange Irving’s Out-of-Town 
Office, are closely followed through every 
step until the money is collected. This 
Company’s car tracing service automati- 
cally follows up goods shipped under arrival 


drafts, if not delivered on schedule. 


In this way losses on perishables are 
often prevented, and payment of drafts is 
expedited. Customers are not involved in 
disputes and receive their remittances 
promptly. 

The same care and attention is given 
by American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany to all domestic and foreign transac- 
tions. Every item of out-of-town business is 
followed through in the best interests of 
the customer. 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 








LL 














When writing to American Excuance Invinc Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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chance to train to usefulness those who 
might otherwise perish. 

W. T. Grant ought to know somethj 
about selling, for he is president of the 
W. T. Grant Company, a chain of nearly 
200 department stores throughout the 
United States. Ip the 
article “We Simplified 
Our Selling,” he ex. 
plains what has made 
this new form of mer. 
chandising so great 9 
factor in our American 
life. Not least, he re. 
; veals much of his own 

Chester Wright remarkable personal. 
ity. 

Another business writer is James FJ. 
liott, president of the Elliott Service 
Company. 

“Making Men Like Their Jobs” ig the 
title of Mr. Elliott’s friendly human ap- 
proach to a vital question of industrial 
relations. 

Chester M. Wright, who takes a new 
view of unemployment in the article “A 
Nation of Men or Machines?” has had a 
long experience with trade unions. 

He was editor of the American Federa- 
tionist and was closely associated with 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Some things are sold so much on senti- 
ment that it is difficult for us to feel that 
there is any opposition to them. ‘Reela- 
mation is one of these things. It sounds 
so good. It is so easy to support by sup- 
positions in which mention is made of 
making the desert blossom as the rose, but 
here Louis J. Taber, 
master of the National 
Grange, asks what sense 
there is in increasing 
our agricultural pro- 
ductive plan when al- 
ready we are complain- 
ing of overproduction 
of food supplies. 

In an early issue  E. E. Slossoa 
Marshall N. Dana, as- 
sociate editor of the Oregon Daily Jour 
nal, will answer Mr. Taber. 

Among other things which we shall 
have next month are two cabinet officers, 
James J. Davis,-Secretary of Labor, on 
some aspects of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, and the first of two articles by See 
retary Mellon on the three phases of 
American banking. 

Another interesting contributor next 
month is E. E. Slosson, who was born im 
Kansas and came to Washington by 4 
somewhat round-about route through 
Montana and New York. Mr. Slosson 8 
a chemist by trade, and a writer by avo 








.| eation. Like Mr. Ihlder, he looks ahead, 


but instead of trying to vision what the 
city of tomorrow will be, he tries to pile 
ture the farm of a generation from now. 
It is the dream of a very practi 

man, Another chemist-author-contrib- 
utor is Charles H. Herty, who takes 
“The New Competition” a long @ 
ahead when he describes the conflict that 
is coming between cotton and lumber. 
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This Amazing Decade 


E ARE living in wonderful 

times. The ten years since 

the war might well be 

=f called The Amazing Dec- 
ade. Marvel upon marvel 

piled high. It is no figure of speech to 
say we have been transported to a new 
world. The tale of Aladdin no longer 


excites. Aladdin with his lamp could 


have done no better than has been done 
by man without supernatural power. 
Consider an item in the morning 


_ papers. Political parties in a wrangle 


over the audience for an acceptance 
speech. But where, four, eight or twelve 
years ago, the first thought of political 
managers was to tie up public halls now 
the first move is to get the best time 
“on the air.” 

The man whose reading goes no 
further than the paper’s first page must 
be touched by the epic quality of the age. 
Fleets of airplanes lugging mail, express 
and freight by night and day; casual talk 
of airports as of railway stations; a tele- 
phone conversation with London, Stock- 
holm, Berlin; radio creating its own 
“trade in” problems; television bringing 
shudders to the speaking stage. 

“Yeah,” says the man on the street, 
“television. How much will a home set 
cost?” Typical acknowledgment of to- 
day’s expected miracles. 

Of this Magic Age, business is the chief 
wizard. Dyes that outdo the colors of 
nature. Clapboards from corn-stalks. 
Ice from gas. Plant food plucked from 


the air. Artificial rubber. Alcohol, 

paints, paper, stockings from wood. 

Conquest of the physical world alone 
is sufficient to justify this title of Amaz- 
ing Decade. But it does not have to 
rest there. Spiritual values, less tangi- 
ble in their manifestations, but no less 
real, belong in the forefront of the pic- 
ture. 

Great cooperative efforts, yet with 
individualism preserved. An open and 
unashamed committal to ethical con- 
cepts of business practice. Wide diffu- 
sion of corporate ownership among work- 
ers and consumers. Growing regard for 
arbitration and conciliation in industrial 
relations. 

And if the past decade amazes what 
is there to say of the coming ten years? 
It needs no prophet to forecast the 
wonders of life and living in 1938. The 
period just ended has leaped forward by 
arithmetical progression: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. 
The high gear of our industrial machine 
will bring changes in the next decade by 
geometrical progression: 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
It is glorious to contemplate. 

William Wordsworth, gazing into the 
early years of the Renaissance, exclaimed 
in ecstasy: 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven!” 
The American business man might 

well join the refrain. 
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Airports and Aviation Buildings 


a 


Representative Austin Clients 


in the Aviation Industry 


Boeing Airplane Company 

Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp. 

Glenn L. Martin Company 

etanel Air Transport Company, 

nc. 

Dayton-Wright Airplane Company 

Aircraft Development Corp. 

Ford Airport 

National Advisory Committee for 

Aeronautics 

Stout Metal Airplane Company 

VU. S. Navy 

U. S. Army 

Lockheed Airplane Corp. 

Thompson Aeronautical Corp. 

The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
pany 

Fairchild Aviation Corp. 

Dungan-Smith Airways, Inc. 

Ohio National Guard 

Gray Goose Air Lines, Inc. 

Spartan Aircraft Co., Inc. 

Logan Aviation Co. 


by the Austin Method 


ft pried that every city and town is an actual or potential airport, and 
many new passenger lines as well as mail routes are being projected, 
the rush to provide ground facilities has become almost a scramble. 


At such a time, it is only natural that much may be done which is 
ill-advised and wasteful. The prudent executive will avoid this by seek- 
ing counsel of proved experience in designing and building for aviation. 


For more than a decade Austin Engineers have served the aviation 
industry in a notable way, as evidenced by the list of clients served. 


The scope of Austin service to aviation is outlined in a new booklet, 
the first of its kind ever published, entitled “Airports and Aviation 
Buildings.” If you are an air-minded executive interested in the design 
and construction of airports or the buildings thereon, directly or 
indirectly, a copy of this booklet will be sent to you without obligation. . 


Whatever type or size of building project you may be contemplating— 
aviation, industrial, or commercial—<Austin will be glad to furnish 
approximate costs and other valuable information, promptly. 


Wire, phone the nearest Austin office, or mail the Memo, 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles andSan Francisco The AustinCompany of Texas: Dallas 


ST] 


Complete Building Service 
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: Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland — 


We are interested in a 











Ee ee Re project containing-...............8q. ft. Send me a personal copy of 

“The Austin Book of Buildings” 0 aici 

“Airports and Aviation Buildings.”’ 0 Individual --__- pe 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
; HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 
P Call for HE problems of agriculture in 
the United States—problems 


’ 
Busi ote : : : ‘ 
siness Votes whose discussion in newspapers 1s 
measured by thousands of columns 


2 and in speeches by millions of words 


—need for their settlement the most intelligent and un- 
selfish help that the business men of this country can 
give. 

That American business has an opportunity and a 
duty to work with American agriculture has been recog- 
nized by the United States Chamber of Commerce over 
and over again. 

If the nine regional agriculture conferences held in 
1925 and 1926 under the Chamber’s auspices had done 
nothing else, they would have been worth while because 
they brought out more clearly the intimate interdepend- 
ence of business and agriculture. 

Now the Chamber is taking another forward step. 
Just about the time this magazine reaches its readers 
there will go to the more than 1,500 member organiza- 
tions of the National Chamber a referendum on agri- 
culture. 

This referendum goes out with no endorsement of the 
directors of the National Chamber. It represents only 
the considered opinion of a committee of the Chamber. 
Member organizations are not urged to vote for these 
principles. They are urged to submit them to their mem- 
bers’ consideration for discussion and for a vote either 
in approval or disapproval. 

Each reader of this magazine who is a member of a 
local chamber of commerce or a trade association ought 
to make it his business to see the referendum and to 
ask the officers of his organization how it is proposed 
to vote on it. 


Who’s Who on HO prepares the report on 
which the Chamber’s mem- 


The Commi dg ; 
mittee bership is asked to vote? 
A pertinent question and one 


. often asked. Here’s the answer on 


the referendum on agriculture: 
Dwicnr B. Hearn, stockman and farmer, Arizona. 
Atrrep H. Stonx, cotton planter, Mississippi. 
Joun Branpt, farmer and President, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Minnesota. 


WiuuiaM Burrerwortu, manufacturer of farm imple- 
ments, Illinois. 

Wiu1aM J. Dean, merchant, Minnesota. 

JAMES R. Howarp, farmer and former President, Farm 
Bureau Federation, lowa. 

Frank D. JACKSON, grain merchant, Florida. 

CHARLES W. LoNSDALE, grain merchant, Missouri. 

Joun W. O'Leary, banker, Illinois. 

Farmers, dealers in grain, manufacturers, bankers, a 
wide distribution by occupation; Florida, lowa, Minne- 
sota, Arizona, a wide distribution geographically. In 
short, the committee was representative. It brought to 
the question a variety of views and opinions. Its pro- 
posals are worth consideration, and after consideration 
are worth voting on, either in approval or disapproval. 

No referendum of the Chamber is worth voting on 
without consideration. That is a primary article in the 
Chamber’s creed. 


The Fine Art ILLIAM E. HARMON, real 
4S € , > ‘ d . ¢ oe 
of Selling estate developer and philan 


thropist who died the other day, had 
S=_ an interesting philosophy of busi- 
ness. 

“The surest way,” said he in discussing success in sell- 
ing, “is to hit upon something that everybody. wants, 
make it possible for everybody to buy it and then let 
everybody know that you have it for sale.” 

He decided upon land as the thing that met all three 
requisites and before he retired he had developed sub- 
urban properties and sold on partial payments in forty 
American cities. 

But what about the something that not everybody 
wants or that not everybody knows he wants? Every- 
body wants land, Mr. Harmon thought, but millions of 
people are living contentedly in hotels, apartments and 
rented houses. No, the flaw in Mr. Harmon’s philoso- 
phy is in the first requisite, “something that everybody 
wants”; it should read “something that everybody can 
be made to want.” Few people wanted wrist watches 
and fountain pens and Persian rugs and five-foot shelves 
of books until they had been taught to want them. The 
best salesman in the everyday talk of business is he who 
“can sell ice to Esquimaux” and the worst the salesman 
who “couldn’t give away ice in Hell”; but between them 
is that fine type of salesman—and in salesman we in- 
clude advertising agents—who can awake a rational de- 
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sire, who can widen a buyer’s horizon, who can, in short, 
sell him something he really needed and wanted but did 
not know that he needed or wanted. 


*Twas the Same ORE than 250 years ago the 
‘ise orldly Samue 
In Those Days wise and worldly Samuel 


Pepys, himself a government em- 

en cs ol ploye, being Clerk of the Acts and 

Secretary to the Admiralty, went to 

see one of the ships of His Majesty King Charles II 

docked. That was on July 21, 1662, and in his diary 
he wrote: 

Thence to the dock, where we walked in Mr. Shelden’s garden, 
eating more fruit, and drinking, and eating figs, which were very 
good, and talking while the Royal James was bringing towards 
the dock, and then we went out and saw the manner and trouble 
of Jocking such a ship, which yet they could not do, but only 
brought her head into the dock, and so shored her up till next 
tide. 

But, good God! what a deal of company was there from both 
yards to help to do it, when half the company would have done 
it as well. But I see it is impossible for the King to have things 
done as cheap as other men. 


How little human nature changes! The argument 


that Mr. Pepys advanced against government in busi- 
ness is still as valid as it was in 1662. 


IR Alan G. Anderson, British 
steamship owner, pointed out 


For Tr. 
Ti ausport the other day that we do not pay for 
travel in money alone, we pay also in 


time or in risk—convenience or in- 


convenience. If risk be eliminated and time cut down, 
money paid for passage must be increased. 

“Tf,” Sir Alan went on, “our governments regulated 
the time and said all shipowners must carry passengers 
much more quickly the payment in coin would have to 
be put up enormously, with increase in risk. But those 
two they leave untouched and the governments, quite 
naturally with public opinion behind them, have attacked 
the one payment in risk, and they have said we must do all 
we possibly can to reduce the risk of transport, and so 
they propose these resolutions. 

“We, who know something about the sea, can get what 
I believe is a true- perspective of the risk. We know how 
very small it is; it cannot ever be done away with alto- 
gether.” 

Sentimentalists may rise to say that we must have 
safety at whatever cost and that no price is too great to 
pay, but experience proves that there is a point at which 
the price even for safety becomes too high. 


What We Pay 


HE sale not long ago of the 
b corner of Broadway and Wall 
Of Inc cas Street, as part of the site of the 
+s ol American Exchange-Irving Trust 
Company’s new home set the curi- 
ous to figuring. If as reputed the price was $720 a square 
foot, then that meant $5 a square inch. The really curi- 
ous went on to figure what that would mean an acre. By 
that time the results began to look like light years and 
distance to Betelgeuse. 
And moreover if one is buying by area why not buy 
something where square inches really count. Not rugs, 


Hi ‘gh Price 


for the record price of recent years for a rug was only 
$112,500, paid for a Persian carpet made 300 years ago 
for an Austrian emperor. 
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But the rug was 101 feet by 25 and the price meant 
only a bit under $425 a square foot. High but not as 
high as corners on Broadway? 

No, for real value by surface measurement, Paintings 
are the thing. A Raphael Madonna painted in 1508 wag 
just sold to Joseph Duveen for $875,000 and it was but 
301% inches by 22, nearly $1,305 a square inch. 

And whether it be historic rugs, Wall Street corners op 
Raphael Madonnas there’s always a buyer. 


Taxes ATION’S BUSINESS has been 
Eirst asking its subscribers whieh 


of six current business questions in- 
terested them most at this time 


Se Here are the six and here are the 


answers of 3,472 business readers: 


Cutting ‘down ‘tames. 36.4 55.'s 0s eds cee 1,244 
Cutting down production costs............ -. 238 
Cutting down selling costs............... .. 256 
Meeting competition from other lines of busi- 
Biss cs eemekiee eel beck dxcas o + con wa 
Te |). ee rr covccscee eee 
Securing a better margin of profit on present 
See ee ee ore ye 0 006 00 0 ha 


More than a third of those who responded declared that 
the tax burden was the thing uppermost in their minds. 
Conscious of that interest on the part of business men, 
the National Chamber has already embarked on a study 
of state and local taxation and some of the results of that 
study will be embodied in articles which Nation’s Bust- 
NEss is planning for publication this fall and winter, 

In these days of keen competition, when “the high cost 
of selling” is as live a topic as the “high cost of living” 
once was, it is not surprising that so many men are con- 
cerned with building up sales and getting a better margin 
of profit on present sales. 

The world would be an economic heaven for many 
men if only they knew how to sell more goods at a 
higher margin of profit. 


S ONE evidence of our national 
progress, the talking movie 


Human Word «aks for itself. Still pretty much 
of a novelty even with us, it is re 


| garded in one British viewpoint as 


a necessary stimulant to the American film industry. 
The threatened vocalization of films is a serious matter 
to “Kappa,” who writes in the London Nation & Athe- 
naeum that 


Exporting the 


already this unoffending country has been soaked for many yeals 
in second hand impressions of U. S. A. civilization, for the mot 
part wildly foreign to our-native ideas and ways of life. The 
prospect of having to listen to the American language blared 
out in a thousand picture palaces is truly appalling. Almost 
persuades me to be a protectionist. 

But if the captious Britisher is disturbed by the inva- 
sion of the American voice and the American accent, what 
is the state of mind of the moving picture promoter whose 
export business is an important and a growing factor. 

To change the captions on “More Sinned Against than 
Usual,” to Chinese, Roumanians, Syriac, Coptie, Goud 
and Balolo may be possible even practicable, but if the 
talking movie takes hold, think of the task of finding 
actors to speak in these and two score more of tongues 
and dialects. 
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A Problem In HERE are in the city of A, two 
Ethics public utility companies, one 


selling gas and the other electricity. 

She Each is well managed, fairly capi- 

talized and each has a long record of 

adequate dividends. The community does not feel that 

itis victimized by the rates for gas or electricity and the 
workers, white-collared and overalled, are adequately 
paid. saa er : 

A merger of the two companies is decided upon and it 
is found that there will be a saving of $1,000,000 a year. 

Query: Who is entitled to the million? 

The Stockholders say in effect: 

“Weare. We own the company. Whatever it makes 
or saves belongs to us. We risked our money in the be- 
ginning and should have the reward now. Raise the divi- 
dends!” 

The Management says: 

“We should have it in increased salaries. It was our 
intelligence and foresight which brought together these 
companies. We worked out the details by which we 
made the savings possible. Raise our salaries.” 

The Workers say: 

“We should have the million. 
really makes them possible. Raise wages!” 

The users of gas and electricity say: 

“Give it to us. The companies exist by our sufferance. 
They are public utilities, licensed, and all they make 
above the fair return they now enjoy should come to us.” 

What is the answer? 


Ours is the labor that 


USINESS wants—or says it 
wants—more business in gov- 


5 . 
Don’t Kick ernment and less government in 
business. Business can have what 


it wants but cannot have it by just 


wanting. It can’t even get what it wants by adopting 
a resolution, by appointing a committee or by going 
into conference. 

Business can have the kind of government it desires 
whenever that desire grows strong enough to make 
business take its politics seriously. 

Just so long as business keeps on justifying the de- 
scription of it as “a boob in politics” just so long it 
will continue to get the kind of government the other 
fellow wants. 

Half the men and women in this country who could 
vote don’t vote and if the half that don’t vote are ill 
pleased with our government who is to be blamed? 


Vote or 


HEN the Interstate Com- 
, merce Commission a year ago 
Freight Rates reduced the rates on California 
S=_ grapes invoking the authority of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution to relieve 
the Coast grape industry which was “in serious financial 
straits,” the question arose of how long could the New 
York and Pennsylvania growers stand the reduced rates 
from the Coast. 

Now on the allegations that existing rates are “unduly 
preferential to shippers of fresh grapes from California” 
and again invoking the Hoch-Smith resolution, the rates 
® grapes from the Eastern States have been reduced. 

What a merry-go-round! Reduces the rates because 
ofa depression in one district, because of depression the 
Purpose being that “the markets must be brought nearer 


What Are Fair 
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by rate reductions,” and lo! another district suffers and 
needs help. How long now before the outraged Califor- 
nia grape cries out for more help? And so on until the 
poor railroads must pay for the privilege of carrying 
grapes. The shippers and the transportation agencies of 
the country may well ponder this language from the 
United States Court for the Southern District of West 
Virginia: 

So far as the general language of the resolution is concerned, 
to the effect that the conditions which prevail in industry should 
be considered in adjusting freight rates to the end that com- 
modities may freely move, this is no more than a general declara- 
tion that freight rates shall be adjusted in such way as to pro- 
vide the country with an adequate system of transportation, and 
Congress certainly did not intend by this language to create in 
the Commission an economic dictatorship over the various sec- 
tions of the country with power to kill or make alive. If the 
Commission has the right in a rate adjustment to consider the 
shift in traffic to a community already paying a higher rate and 
act upon it as one of the factors in still further widening the rate 
differential, its power to control the economic development of 
the country is practically unlimited. 


O DOUBT, the Walrus knew a 
Who Sells ? . good bit about foreign trade, 
else he could not have made such 
= i glib mention of shoes, of ships, of 
sealingwax, of cabbages and kings. 
And certainly no modern Alice would lack for invitation 
“to talk of many things” were she to wander through the 
fascinating Wonderland of our own commerce. Such 
sights, such smells, such names as abound in great sea 
ports! One day’s imports at New York are enough to 
make a landsman’s holiday. 

Saddlery from Southampton. Ox bladders from Syd- 
ney. Rubber, jelotong, white pepper, rattans, mace, and 
nutmegs from Singapore. Citronella from Batavia. 
Gum damar from Macassar. Snake skins from Soura- 
baya. Sugar from the Philippines. Coffee from Aden. 
Quince seed, amosite, and kaolin from Capetown. 
Ostrich skins from Algoa Bay. Euphorbia leaves and 
wattle bark from Africa’s East London. 

Crude asbestos from Beira. Canary seed and corned 
beef from Buenos Aires. Sulphite woodpulp from Hel- 
singfors. Platinum dust and alligator skins from Colom- 
bia. Gypsum from Nova Scotia. Bristles and Paraffin 
wax from Danzig. Balata from Trinidad. Tale and 
cherries from Genoa. Marble chips, argols, orris root, 
anchovies, and cornsilk from Leghorn. Artificial 
flowers from Marseilles. Apricot pulp from Valencia. 
Paprica from Alicante, Juniper tar from Malaga. 

Cases, casks, barrels and boxes, and in every one a 
lesson in economic geography. 


Who Buys, 


AY down in Australia it 
seems there has been a tariff 


Vegeta e argument as to whether the tomato 
is a fruit or a vegetable. It seems 


es that when the immigrant tomato 


comes in as pulp, it is vegetable, but when it enters dry 
and concentrated it is a fruit. 

Ourselves, we had always rated the tomato as a veg- 
etable, but eager always to learn we turned to Funk and 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary of the English 
language, confident that somewhere in its 3,000 pages 
we should learn the truth. Of the tomato it says: 

“The fruit ...is a berry ... highly esteemed as a 
vegetable.” That ought to satisfy everybody. 


Tomato: Fruit 
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Business Philosoph 


IN PRESENTING the business views 
of the two candidates, Nation’s Busi- 
NEss has no wish to take part in politics 
except as it believes that business has 
a fundamental duty to share in Gov- 
ernment, and that business cannot share 
n Government intelligently without an 
understanding of the two candidates and 
of their economic views. In getting these 
views, this magazine turned to two men 
whom it believed best qualified to under- 
stand and set forth the candidates’ views. 

Edwin C. Hill has long been a member 
of the staff of the New York Sun, has 
known Governor Smith and has had many 
talks with him. He attended both Con- 
ventions, and on his return to New York 
we asked him to put before Governor 
Smith certain questions. On the facing 
page are his answers. 

James L. Wright is the Washington 
correspondent for the Buffalo News. In 
that capacity he has seen much of Mr. 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce. He, 


too, was at both Conventions and after 


his return went with the Hoover party 
to Palo Alto, California, for the- address 
of acceptance. His article is the result of 
meetings with the Republican candidate. 
—TueE Ebiror. 


By James L. Wright 


After talks with the Republican 
presidential nominee 


. MERICAN individualism today 

is the challenge to socialism. 

The individual achievements 

of our people are the sum o! 

progress—and it is the only sure road to 

progress. If we change our policies, there 
will be an immediate halt.” 

In this graphic way Herbert Hoover, 
the Republican nominee for President, 
sums up the Nation’s progress, grand- 
totals it, strikes a trial balance and takes 
stock of the country’s resources all at 
once. 

During Mr. Hoover’s seven years as 
head of the Department of Commerce, 
where he has handled everything from 
the sea-herd of the Pribiloff Islands to 
the standardization of bricks; from the 











breaking up of foreign monopolies to the 
creation of a modern kitchen for the 
housewife, this many-sided man in his 
speeches and talks in various parts of the 
United States has revealed the different 
threads of his business philosophy which 
are here knitted into the broad fabric. 
The questions dealt with run the whole 
gamut from the relations of government 
to business, to the relations of business 
to government; to reclamation of gi- 


gantie areas of land for food production 
of the future; to the number of electme 
lights, radios and telephones in the home 
as compared with eight years ago. 
“The dangers of America,” said Mr. » 
Hoover, “are not economic or from for 
eign foes; they are moral and spiritual. 
Social, moral and spiritual values out 
rank economic values. Economie gail, 
even scientific gains, are worse than use 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Business 


and 


(Government 


By ALFRED FE. SMITH 











MEDIATELY after the action of 

the Houston convention made al- 

most every possible expression on 

4@. the part of the Governor of the 

State of New York a matter of new and 

Mitional interest, I transmitted to the 

Oeratic nominee a pertinent request 

mM the part of the editor of Natron’s 
USINESS. 

“Tt is probable, Governor Smith, that 

entire country, including its business 


men, are thoroughly aware of your con- 
victions on one or two much-discussed 
subjects of legislation,” I told him, “and it 
is also probable that they are not at all 
conversant with your general philosophy 
toward business or with your attitude 
toward specific questions. This magazine 
of business men throughout the United 
States would very much appreciate a 
frank revelation of your ideas on these 
subjects—the whole field of the attitude 


An Interview 


by Edwin C. Hill 


that government should take toward busi- 
ness.” 

“T will talk to you with pleasure,” said 
Governor Smith, “and as frankly and 
specifically as 1 know how to do. I know 
no better way to cover the ground you 
suggest than to review some of the prin- 
cipal achievements and aspirations of “iy 
nearly eight years as business manager of 
the greatest corporation in the country 
outside of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Governor of the State of New 
York is, essentially, a business manager. 
He must apply the best possible business 
technique to the administration of the 
State’s business. He must deal with the 
State’s business with the same regard for 
the best business technique that the ablest 
corporation executives bring to the ad- 
ministration of the property of their 
stockholders. 

“He is, of course, something more than 
a business manager, for the state is a liv- 
ing force. Government must be more than 
a machine for the performance of routine, 
no matter how effectively that routine is 
performed. It must have the ability to 
clothe itself with human understanding 
of the daily, living needs of those whom it 
is created to serve. Primarily, as an exec- 
utive of government, my interest will al- 
ways be in effecting that combination of 
the improved functions of government 
which will never lose sight of the inner 
meaning of democratic government. Gov- 
ernment must be able to safeguard the 
health, living, working and business con- 
ditions of all the people, and to care ade- 
quately for the unfortunates who cannot 
care for themselves. But once the great 
underlying moral purpose of government 
is grasped and made ready for function- 
ing, then government must become a tre- 
mendous business, operating smoothly, 
openly and responsibly, to produce at 
minimum cost, and with reasonable dis- 
patch, the things and results the people 
have voted for and are paying for. 

“In approaching the general subject 

(Continued on page 17) 
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(Continued from 


Herbert Hoover’s ‘Business Philosophy ee 


less if they accrue to a people unfitted by 
trained character to use, and not abuse 
them. And today by the lax respect for 
law, by the increasing crime, by failure in 
our exercise of cit- 
izenship, we have 


socialism with a new twentieth-century 
American individualism, and we are 
ready to compare our eight years expe- 
rience in recovery and prosperity with 
every country 
which has been in- 








much that may 


well concern us on é¢ AMERICAN individualism 


the moral side. 
“We need disin- 
terested public 
service, moral and 
spiritual _leader- 
ship in America, 
rather than the 
notion of a coun- 
try madly devoted 
to the invention of 
machines, to the 
production of 
goods and the ac- 


cialism. 


progress. 


today is the challenge to so- 
The individual 
achievements of our people 
are the sum of progress—and 
it is the only sure road to 


fected with these 
policies. The re- 
establishment of 
these fundamental 
principles of gov- 
ernment in its re- 
lation to industry 
and business has 
been one of the 
essential recon- 


If we change our struction policies 

rie . of the Republican 
policies, there will be an party: From it 
immediate halt. 99 has grown a 
wealth of confi- 








quisition of ma- 
terial wealth. Ma- 
chines, goods and wealth, when their bene- 
fits are economically distributed, raise 
our standard of living. But it requires 
the higher concept to elevate our stand- 
ard of life. 

“From all these inventions and ma- 
chines we have gained many things, and 
among them we have in a single decade 
reduced the daily hours of labor by an 
average of one and one-half hours for 
the whole nation. This gain in leisure 
must be turned into an asset for the in- 
dividual and for the nation.” 

But let’s not wander too far afield, or 
take only a panoramic view of world con- 
ditions. Let’s get back to the subject of 
American individualism, which Mr. 
Hoover views as the keystone in the arch 
of prosperity in the United States. 
Without an intelligent population, with- 
out a people who can recognize the value 
of leadership and follow it, Mr. Hoover 
is convinced this country never could 
have been made to tower above the rest 
of the world as it does today. 

“Some faint odors of socialism are still 
about our country,” Mr. Hoover said in 
a speech he deliv- 
ered at Spring- 


dence in the fu- 
ture which has 
blossomed into a great era of initiative 
among our people.” 

Of himself, Mr. Hoover says: “Years 
of contending with economic degeneration 
during the war, c 
with social disin- 


we would have the values of individual. 
ism, their stimulation to initiative, to the 
development of hand and intellect, to the 
high development of thought and spirit- 
uality, they must be tempered with that 
firm and fixed ideal of American individ. 
ualism—an equality of opportunity, Jf 
we would have these values, we must 
soften its hardness, and stimulate prog- 
ress through that sense of service that 
lies in our people. 

“Therefore, it is not the individualism 
of other countries, for which I would 
speak, but the individualism of Amerieg. 
Our individualism differs from all others, 
because it embraces these great ideals: 
That while we build our society upon the 
attainment of the individual, we shall 
safeguard to every individual an equality 
of opportunity to take that position ip 
the community to which his intelligenee, 
character, ability and ambition entitle 
him; that we keep the social solution free 
from frozen strata of classes; that we 
shall stimulate effort of each individual 
to achievement; that through an enlarg- 
ing sense of responsibility and under 
standing we shall 
assist him to this 








tegration, with in- 
cessant 
dislocation, with 
all of its seething, 
and ferment of in- 
dividual and class 
conflict, could but 
impress me with the 
primary motiva- 
tion of social 
forces, and the ne- 
cessity for broader 
thought upon their 
great issues to hu- 
manity. And from 


political €€ WE have laid much stress on 
the elimination of waste and 
the cost of distribution, but 
the Government itself has yet. 
to put its own house in order 
when it comes to the reduc- 
tion of waste in government 
through a reorganization of 
executive departments. 


attainment; while 
he in turn must 
stand up to the 
emery wheel of 

competition.” 
Mr. Hoover 
views equal op- 
portunities for 
education as the 
first stone in the 
foundation of 
equal opportuni- 
ties in life, but he 
99 of course conceded 
that equal oppor- 








it all I emerge an 
individualist — an 
unashamed individualist. But let me say 
also that I am an American individual- 
ist. For America has been steadily de- 
veloping the ideals that constitute pro- 
gressive individ- 
ualism. 








field, Ohio. “Some 


groups would have 66 NOW the only door to equal 


the Federal Gov- 


ernment under- 
take the opera- 
tions of public 


utilities; some 
groups would have 
these operations 
undertaken by in- 
dividual _ states. 
The Republican 
party holds to the 
protection of pub- 
lic interest by reg- 


opportunity is education. All 
of the other factors that make 
for equality of opportunity 
are insignificant compared to 
equal chance to obtain high- 
est physical, moral and in- 
tellectual equipment which 
our schools afford. 


“No doubt, in- 
dividualism run 
riot with no tem- 
pering principle 
would provide a 
long category of 
inequalities, of 
tyrannies, domi- 
nations, and injus- 
tices. America, 
however, has tem- 
pered the whole 
conception of in- 
, 5 dividualism by the 


injunction of a 








ulation of private 
enterprise in pub- 
lie utilities—it does not believe in the 
deadening hand of operation by govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

“The Republican party has challenged 


definite principle, 
and from this 
principle it follows that attempts at 
domination, whether in government or 
in the processes of industry and com- 
meree, are under an incessant curb. If 


tunities will not 
mean equal at- 
complishments. 

“We in America,” said he at one time, 
“have had too much experience of life 
to fool ourselves into pretending that all 
men are equal in ability, in character, im 
intelligence, in ambition. We have grown 
to understand that all we can hope to as- 
sure the individual through Government 
is liberty, justice, intellectual welfare, 
equality of opportunity and stimulation 
to service.” 

Leadership in America is one of the 
main causes of our national supremacy, 
as Mr. Hoover views it. He says: “One 
of the greatest problems of democracy— 
and civilization for that matter—is t0 
provide sustained leadership in all-ave 
nues of life. If it can maintain virile, 
capable leadership, true to the high moral 
standards and devoted to the ideals of 
democracy, there will not be degeneration 
within our Nation. There will be com 
tinuous economic, social and moral pr 
cress. It is true that leadership foun 
upon birth or upon class has always’ 
cayed through degeneration, Ce 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Business and Government by Alfred E. Smith 


which Nation’s Business has referred to 
me for discussion, it comes naturally 
to my mind, first of all, to speak of the 
executive budget. 

“Probably the principal means of ob- 
taining speedily and economically what 
the people vote for and pay taxes for is 
through this sane and scientific method of 
fixing and apportioning costs and ex- 
penditures. ; 

“For many years, in the Legislature 
and in the Governor’s chair, I urged the 
adoption of a system of applying the 
principles of good business to the financial 
transactions of the State. I am very 
happy to record that the executive 
pudget will go into operation this fall 
in New York by constitutional amend- 
ment. It will put the Governor in the 
position of being able to certify the State’s 
needs in the order of their importance. 

“Tt will function throughout the year, 
as against the old time, discredited 
methods whereby all department heads 
brought in their estimates and had them 


disposed of in the 


an absolute necessity in meeting the 
trend of modern business. The trend of 
modern business is to centralize and 
to fix responsibility upon department 
heads. More and more, emphasis is laid 
upon centralized and responsible man- 
agement as the 
prineipal factor of 


17 
(Continued from 
page 15) 


much if many people in the whole state 
knew there was such an agency as the 
Land Board. 

“All that is changed. There can be 
no relapse into the chaotie conditions 
of the old system. The creation of néw 
departments is 
prohibited. All 








business success. 
The trend of mod- 
ern business is to 
cut down overhead 
expense. It is as 
important in the 
affairs of the great 
business corpora- 
tion of the State 


6¢GOVERNMENT must be 
more than a machine for the 
performance of routine, no 
matter how effectively that 
routine is performed. 


future activities 
must be fitted into 
the now existing 
structure. Its 
processes are eas- 
ily understood. All 
activities of a like 
nature are brought 
under one head. It 


. 99 








of New York as it 
is in the affairs of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
“Formerly the tendency of our state 
government was to spread responsibility 
through so many channels that it could 
not be readily traced or fixed either in 
the executive or in the department heads 
themselves. Dur- 





comparatively 


ing my terms in 





short period of a 
few months while 
theLegislature was 
in session. It will 
be a short, plain, 
simple, business- 
like way of con- 
ducting the State’s 
fiscal affairs, as 
against the hap- 
hazard, go-as-you- 
please, log-rolling 
scheme of an age 


palities. 


6¢ TRANSPORTATION, light, 
heat and power are vital to the 
life and health of great munici- 
History must have 
taught the unprejudiced mind 
that these facilities should be 
under the control of the peo- 
ple who directly use them. 


office, previous to 
the reorganization 
of government, I 
steadily advocated 
fundamental 
changes to bring 
the government 
into line with what 
it ought to be, a 
well conducted, 
thoroughly organ- 
ized, responsible, 
efficient business 
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well dead. I am 


administration. 





satisfied after 

years of personal experience that the 
adoption of the executive budget is a 
very distinct step toward the betterment 
of our government structure.”. 

“What do you hold as your second 
most important accomplishment toward 
putting correct business methods into 
government?” 

“The reorganization of the state gov- 
emment,” said Governor Smith. “I 
strongly advocated it for many years and 
had the satisfaction of seeing it achieved 
and reaping good fruit two years ago. 
By that reorganization 187 departments 
and agencies, with wasteful, overlapping 
and confusing functions, were consoli- 
dated into eighteen departments whose 

ds are responsible to the Governor 
who in turn is responsible to the people. 
Until that business reform was brought 
about we conducted the state’s business 
48 it was conducted fifty years ago, at a 
time when the budget was only a few 
million dollars, and when the duties of 
the Governor were so light that he could 
spend the greater part of the year away 
from Albany. 

“Like the executive budget,” the Gov- 
mor continued, “the consolidation and 
feorganization of the multiplicity of sep- 
arate and independent state agencies was 


“IT maintained 
that the business organization of govern- 
ment should be made so simple as to be 
readily understandable to the man on the 
street. I pointed out that the then ex- 
isting method was so costly and wasteful 
that it would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment in any well organized business con- 
cern. I called at- 
tention to the fact 


is conceded that 
this reorganization 
is the most progressive and thorough re- 
form in the structure of state govern- 
ment achieved by any state in the 
union.” 

Governor Smith paused for a few mo- 
ments, then suggested that business men, 
seeking an insight into his business mind, 
might be interested in his application to 
the special and peculiar needs of the 
State of New York of the principle of 
paying for capital improvements out of 
bonds. The Governor regards his 
achievement as a third leng step toward 
business reform in government. In New 
York it had always been the policy of 
the state to borrow money. It borrowed 
$122,000,000 for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the Erie Canal. It bor- 
rowed $100,000,000 for a system of im- 
proved state roads. It borrowed $49,- 
000,000 to pay a bonus to its soldiers. 

Governor Smith took the position that 
no reorganization of the financial strue- 
ture would be complete without the 
adoption of better business principles 
where capital expenditures were con- 
cerned. He had noted for years that 
while the state was borrowing money for 
roads, canals and other capital improve- 
ments, it was, at the same time, appro- 
priatinglargesums 
from the public 








that the business 
of government was 
a blind mystery to 
the great mass of 
people, and that it 
was a very diffi- 
cult thing for even 
the Governor him- 
self to get a proper 
understanding of 


it. business. 
“T yet remem- 


€¢THE consolidation and re- 
organization of the multi- 
plicity of separate and inde- 
pendent state agencies was 
an absolute necessity in 
meeting the trend of modern 


funds for other 
permanent im- 
provements. He 
saw also that these 
improvements lag- 
ged behind and 
were so delayed 
and retarded that 
state institutions 
became over- 
crowded and fell 
into a lamentable 
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ber my own 
amazement in an 
early term as Governor when I picked up 
a newspaper one day and read that the 
State of New York had bought $560,000 
worth of property in the Adirondacks, 
purchased through the Land Board. 
Nobody around the Capitol—certainly 
nobody around the executive chamber 
—knew anything about it. I doubt very 


and dangerous 
condition. A sin- 
gle necessary public work was in process 
of construction for more than ten years 
at a time. To his mind, the “pay-as- 
you-go” policy was entirely fallacious, 
and had become merely a useful political 
slogan. He took the stand that the state 
government was merely fooling itself and 
(Continued on page 72) 
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THE CITY OF TOMORROW will still grow up some 
hundreds of feet, if it follows this imaginative con- 
ception of Hugh Ferriss. Mr. Ferriss, a noted architect, 
who also contributes the cover illustration to this 
month’s Nation’s Business, has long made a specialty of 
visualizations. This is one of his prophetic pictures which 
optimistically forecasts still greater urban achievement 
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-T IS no mere happening 
that we think of man be- 
ginning his pilgrimage in 
a Garden of Eden and 
it in a Heavenly City. 
Baeh stage of his progress has 
peen symbolized by cities. The 
advance of civilization is mea- 
sured by cities. 

Merely calling the roll of the 
ities is like reciting a series of 
Vietories which quickens our 

bod: Thebes and Babylon 
and Jerusalem, Athens and 
Rome and Carthage, Vienna 
and Paris and London. Each 
age that has been great has 

ced great cities, cities 
hat were great not so much 
because of their size—Athens 
never was very large—but be- 
cause of their beauty, their 
gory, their glamor, that caught 
and held the imagination. In 
its cities each age has found its 
highest expression. 
~ New Day Dawning 
O IN this new age of ours 
We are beginning to express 
our best in our cities. Because 
Our age has just passed its 
dawn there are long shadows. 
There is ugliness; there are di- 
lapidated, unsanitary tene- 
Ments and shacks; there are 
overcrowding, traffic conges- 
tion, inadequate streets whose 
Vatying widths and frequent 
J0g8 are relics of the selfish and 
ighted land sub-divider. 
are those among us with eyes 
on the long shadows, with memories 
of the mid-day of former ages, who fail 
to Teémember that shadows lessen as the 
Mi rises, who fail to note the increasing 
it, the increasing energy of the new day 
is finding expression in a higher 
Standard of living, in new desires and 
aspirations. While they voice their dis- 
content, our newer public buildings, our 
vanks, even our skyscrapers, since zon- 
Ing compelled tower construction in the 
interest of light and air and relief of traf- 
congestion, are becoming things of 
uty. A few are even ranked among 






By JOHN IHLDER 
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“IN THIS new age of ours we are begin- 
ning to express our best in our Cities. 
These skyscrapers of ours have given us, 
not a new thing, but a new version of an 
old thing which will receive careful con- 
sideration in the cities of tomorrow ” 








the triumphs of architecture of all time. 

The worst of our tenements and shacks 
are being demolished. The problem of 
the low-cost house for families of small 
means is being attacked in city after city. 
The inadequacy of our streets and their 
poor design are being remedied by city 
planning and by zoning regulations which 
will establish a ratio between street traf- 
fic capacity and the location, bulk and use 
of buildings. 

This new age is the age of business, and 
our cities are both the workshops and the 
products of business. As a matter of 
mere self respect business will give its 
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e City of Tomorrow 


Consultant on Housing and Problems in City Building 


Architectural Visualizations by Hugh Ferriss 


workshop dignity and order, 
its product beauty. Utility is 
the basis of business, but util- 
ity has nothing in common 
with disorder and waste. When 
a thing serves its utilitarian 
purpose perfectly, it is nearly 
sure to have beauty, whether 
it is an automobile or a bridge 
whose cobweb strands carry 
the required load with no 
waste of material. 


Utilitarian Beauty 

OIN our city building, busi- 

ness has begun to realize 
that disorder and waste are 
handicaps, and in removing 
the handicaps it is creating 
beauty. This is a far remove 
from the sentimentalism that 
marked our first revulsion 
against the ugliness of our 
cities, but it is leading us to do 
what sentimentalism lacks the 
driving force to do. 

Underlying this new spirit 
in city building is a growing 
realization that life and move- 
ment, which create new values, 
are more powerful than vested 
interests which represent old 
values, and that the city is a 
unit of greater worth than the 
mere sum total of its buildings 
and sub-divisions, as a regi- 
ment is more effective than a 
mob. It is these two concep- 
tions that are shaping our 
cities of tomorrow. 

Realization of the power of 
life and movement first filled us with 
panic. It threatened to destroy every 
relic of the past, to make of us a people 
living in a constant succession of up- 
heavals and demolitions. Nothing was 
sacred. Nothing would stay. 

Then we rationalized and began to glory 
in our rapid changes. A building was not 
expected to stand more than thirty, twen- 
ty, fifteen years. Our pride was in speed 
rather than workmanship. We delighted 
in stories of the man who “wouldn’t know 
the old town now.” Every day spent on 
construction meant an appreciable short- 
ening of a building’s brief life time. It 
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might be antiquated even before it was 
finished. 

Of course tearing down good buildings 
because they are not “modern” means 
huge losses. But these losses were gaily 
compensated for by increasing land val- 
ues, piling the new buildings higher, 
squeezing more rooms out of the same 
floor space. It is an exhilarating game 
but not sound economics. The important 
thing continues to be life and movement, 
which includes doing business; and the 
higher costs of doing business on land 
which bears the burden of a demolished 
building has become recognized as a 
handicap even when justified by poor 
quality of demolished buildings or by 
change in the character of a neighbor- 
hood. 

Common sense classifies this as waste 
if it can be prevented. The problem then 
is to find means of preventing. And the 
means are found, the means the Steel 
Corporation used long ago when it built 
its plant at Gary and now regrets having 
failed to apply to the town—careful plan- 
ning for the development of the com- 
munity as a unit. 


Planning in Terms of Regions 

N EANWHILE our idea of the com- 

munity has grown. The term city 
planning scarcely had time to become fa- 
miliar to American ears when it became 
inadequate, for we were already thinking 
of planning metropolitan regions. The 
misfit subdivisions of the past were less 
of a nuisance than are the misfit towns 
whose street systems pro- 
claim their independence. 
Not only New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago and 
Boston, but all other 
thriving cities in the coun- 
try have spilled across 
theircorporate boundaries 
and made suburban com- 
munities from five to 
twenty-five miles away an 
integral part of them- 
selves. 

Facts, not theories, are 
forcing us to devise new 
governmental units which 
will provide metropolitan 
systems of highways, 
water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, parks and play- 
grounds. The real city of 
tomorrow will not be a 
compactly built mass of 
brick and mortar, but a 
groupof communities con- 
nected by arterial high- 
ways bordered perhaps by 
a thin strip of buildings 
like old London Bridge, 
but, except for these 
strips, separated by wide 
open spaces; public parks 
and woods, truck gardens, 
orchards, golf links—per- 
haps publicly owned and 
leased to private users, 
perhaps privately owned 
but restricted against 
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building. What the methods may be we 
don’t yet know, whether the German one 
of saying to an owner, “Your farm is your 
farm, but it shall never become your 
building lots,” or the English one of say- 
ing, “Your land must remain unbuilt 
upon. If you think this will prevent a 
profit fifteen or twenty years from new, 
go to the courts at once and collect the 
present value of your future loss,” or some 
other method of our own devising. But it 
is certain that Westchester County will 
never be built up like Manhattan Island, 
that all its golf links, which now cover an 
area greater than that of its public parks, 
will yield speculators’ profits. 

Our trouble in the past has been that 
our vision has been too small. We thought 
in terms of building lots and sub-divisions 
when we should have thought in terms of 
cities, we thought in terms of cities when 
we should have thought in terms of re- 
gions. But we are improving, though we 
still have hang-overs, illustrated best by 
the skyscraper. 

We are now controlling the suburban 
land sub-divider in the public interest 
even when his property lies five miles 
outside the city’s boundaries, compelling 
him to make his lots of at least a certain 
minimum size, to fit his streets to the 
master street plan of the community. 

The skyscraper, however, is still so re- 
cent, its appeal to our weakness for the 
erandiose so blinding, that we have not 
fully realized the essential littleness of its 
land overcrowding. With our eyes fixed 
on the sky we-failed to note what was 


“Our public buildings, banks, even our skyscrap- 

ers since zoning compelled tower construction in 

the interest of light, air and relief of traffic conges- 
tion, are becoming things of beauty” 


happening on the ground. But we are 
beginning to note. Some of the newer 
apartment houses are surrounded by gen. 
erous open spaces, some even provide 
tennis courts and playgrounds for their 
occupants. 


Zoning of All Classes 


 phaneebite ng this practice of the more 

progressive builders, comes zoning 
regulation which will make their praetice 
the standard practice. In the business 
district there are proposals to limit the 
areas which may be occupied by buildings 
of great bulk so that streets may carry 
the traffic they originate. 

This supplements the zoning require. 
ment that as tall buildings rise in height 
they must step back—a requirement that 
not only reduces their floor area, and 
consequently their population, not only 
safeguards the light and air of neighboring 
properties, but produces the towers that 
are becoming a characteristic of Ameri- 
ean cities. Again the practice of the best 
builders is leading the way to a higher 
standard for all. One of the latest sky- 
scrapers, erected on one of the most valu- 
able sites on Manhattan, rises only four 
stories on the lot line and then begins to 
step back, thus providing better light and 
air for its fifth and higher floor offices and 
protecting them from the noise and dust 
of the street. 

These business skyscrapers of ours have 
given us, not a rew thing, but a new ver- 
sion of an old thing which will receive 
careful consideration in the cities of to- 
morrow, the much: advertised skyline. 
What the cathedral towers were to the 
old cities of the old world, the business 
towers have become to modern American 
cities. But the cathedral towers rose in 
solitary majesty, and the business towers 
are crowding each other in such disorderly 
fashion that the skyline of New York, for 
example, of which there were such high 
hopes, has been likened to a baggage 
room on the morning after Labor Day. 

The skyline of Chicago, from one or 
two points on the outer Lake Drive still 
gives the thrill of a Maxfield Parrish 
painting, but there is question whether it 
will not follow New York’s precedent. Our 
real hope is that we shall act in time to 
save cities like Columbus, whose single 
majestic tower should not be blanketed 
by some huge rectangle but should become 
part of an effective composition. 

Our first reaction to the skyserapet, 
like our first reaction to any new thing 
which disturbs accustomed habit, was @ 
suppress. Lacking imagination, we dealt 
with the skyscraper as it then was and 
tried to limit its height. As usual sup- 
pression failed, but out of the attempt 
came the tower building and a clearer 
understanding of the factors in the prob- 
lem. So now our effort is not to suppres 
but to regulate in the public interest, 
which, incidentally, is in the interest of 
private owners as a whole. ; 

In this skyscraper construction, a8 @ 
all other departures from accustom 
practice, we are stimulated by immediate 
advantages due to present environment 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Is Busimess 
Business? 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


AVE you ever faced the other 
fellow when he says, with 
fine candor, and all the per- 
sonal good will in the world, 

“lm sorry, but business is business, you 
know”? 

You have reached the wrong side of a 
bad situation. Maybe yofi got there 
through your own short-sightedness, 
though generally one blames “conditions.” 
It may be that the other fellow led you 
there. 

You are up against it. There is no 
choice. The other fellow says, “What can 
Ido? I am a business man.” 

Which is his sympathetic way of telling 
you that this is going to hurt you a good 
deal more than it will hurt him. It may 
also be his way of announcing that you 
are outwitted. 

“Business is business—I am a business 
man!” 

We hear this just now in the 
name of profitless prosperity, of 
relentless competition, of ° fickle 
public taste and other familiar 
factors in the present American 
business scene. 


Followers of Shylock 


UT—old stuff! Remember 

the melodramas of the last 
generation, in which Squire Hard- 
hart, the village skinflint, came 
to foreclose upon the Widow 
Gammon’s little cottage—when 
he had got it, he would sell for 
millions to the railroad that was 
coming in unbeknown to every- 
body. 
The Widow pleaded with him: 

Think, James Hardhart! Have 
you forgotten the days when we 
were children together in the little 
ted school house? Let those memories 
soften your relentless heart.” 

Ard the Squire was unmoved. 

Out upon your tears and your senti- 
ment! Too long I have listened to your 
whinings, And now, I will have my money 
to the last, penny—Business is business!” 

More than three centuries ago the type 
Was crystallized in Shylock. I invite your 
attention to three points in his story: 

First, he blamed “conditions.” Racial 





oppression provid- 
ed his alibi, but was 
not substantially 
different from the 
‘‘business condi- 
tions” used in the 
same way today. 
Second, Shylock 
was his own lawyer, 
though he needed a physician as well as 
ugoodattorney to draw up Antonio’s bond. 
That is, he had poor information. And 
when a certain kind of fellow says, “Busi- 
ness is business,” he often really means 
that he doesn’t understand his own line. 
Third, Shylock would not make a fair 
adjustment with the other fellow—and in 
these days the other fellow is frequently 
thrown overboard when a little skillful 
adjustment and counsel would save him. 
If the pound of flesh is good business, 





“The mother cried in accents wild, 
‘Fireman, fireman, save my child!’” 


then some of the ablest executives I know 
are certainly not business men. They 
have built up institutions, and created 
work and well-th for others, and made 
money for themselves. Yet they are not 
business-is-business business men. 

Last year I saw a drama played in busi- 
ness life. 

Act One: An Easterner, coming to Cali- 
fornia, eagerly looked up his college pals 
of other days. One of the most lovable 





“Remember when Squire Hardhart came to 
foreclose on the widow’s little cottage?” 


fellows in his old gang received him ecal- 
lously. No welcome, no memories. He 
was cut to the heart. 

“Tom, you mustn’t resent that in Jim,” 
said another college pal. “He’s in whole- 
sale trade, and those fellows have been 
having the devil’s own time. Conditions 
have made him hard-boiled. He’s rough 
with everybody. If he saves himself itll 
be a miracle.” 

Act Two: The miracle did not occur. 
This merchant went bankrupt. As the 
end approached he struggled des- 
perately, taking every lawful ad- 
vantage of suppliers. “Business 
is business,” he said. 

Act Three: One of his com- 
petitors, a partnership concern, 
was struggling with the same con- 
ditions. These partners called in 
an outside counsellor, saying, 
“Find out what’s the matter with 
our business.” 


Outside Information 


HE outsider studied their af- 

fairs, and secured information. 
Seventy per cent of their trade 
was done with 20 per cent of their 
customers. 

These were strong retail mer- 
chants who bought and sold 
enough to make them profit on 
closely shaved merchandise. But 
their profits were being eaten up 
by a horde of small retailers whose orders 
did not pay expenses on selling, credit, 
accounting, transportation. 

They had two young salesmen who 
were especially capable at nursing small 
merchants mto successful business. These 
salesmen formed a new concern and took 
over their 80 per cent of small customers. 
With their future before them, and work- 
ing hard themselves, the salesmen can 
build a business on those customers, be- 
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cause their overhead expenses will be 
moderate. 

Conditions put the hard-boiled mer- 
chant out of business because he had in- 
sufficient information. Conditions be- 
came favorable for the other concern as 
soon as information showed them what 
was wrong. And information now being 
obtained about distribution, through a 
special Federal census, promises to help 
the young salesmen who started the new 
concern just about the time they should 
be rewarded for their work. 


Distribution Figures Lacking 
| pais many years, Uncle Sam has gath- 

ered figures about business, but entire- 
ly ignoring one branch. If statistics were 
wanted about how many potatoes were 
grown, or how many tons of coal mined, 
or the output of factories, or the size of 
foreign trade, or the hauling or financing 
of these activities—you could get the fig- 
ures. But not a word about distribution, 
or goods after they have passed into 
trade. 

How many blue denim overalls were 
sold in Chicago—and in what kind of 
stores? As Moss and Frye put it, “How 
many potatoes are in the restaurant?” 
Nobody knew. Uncle Sam didn’t in- 
clude that in the census. Business went 
along nicely without these figures, and 
never suspected that they meant any- 
thing. 

But now a preliminary census has 
been made of trade in eleven representa- 
tive cities, and it is found that nearly 
one-third of all the folks “keeping store” 
are selling less than fifty dollars’ worth 
—.." 
store keepers, of 
course, but it is worse 
for the people who 
supply them, because 
salesmen visit these 
little stores, and 
credit is extended to 
them, and books are 
kept. on their pur- 
chases. In every list 
of “retail outlets” 
they bob up, and are 
canvassed, and sup- 
pliers actually fight 
over the privilege of 
losing money byserv- 
ing them. Yes, get 
hard-boiled about it! 

That is the latest 
“dope.” Here is the 
information upon 
which one concern 
stayed in business 
against “conditions,” 
even though the data 
was not then avail- 
able in the census fig- 
ures. The informa- 
tion was obtainable through a census of 
its own business. And here is the infor- 
mation that put the other wholesaler out 
of business because he did not have it. 

Business is business—and something 
deeper. 

Poor Shyiock lived in a day when there 


were no consulting business advisors, such 
as are now found in the telephone book, 
capable of giving clarifying information 
for the solving of many a business diffi- 
culty. 

However, if the suggestion be pardoned 
—Shylock might have called in Iago, who 
also lived in Venice. 

“You want to cut a pound of flesh off 
this competitor?” echoes Iago. “You 
want to cut it off a shaving at a time, and 
make him squirm as much as possible? 
And it is to take the form of a straight 
business transaction—a bond?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes!” says Shylock. 
“All in the way of business—I am a busi- 
ness man.” 

“The devil you are!” mutters Iago to 
himself, and then for a fee proceeds to 
show that there are ways of drawing a 
bond so that Antonio will bind himself to 
cut off a pound of his own flesh and lay it 
bit by bit on the scales; that there are 
more lingering and painful ways of “get- 
ting” a competitor; that the latter can 
even be compelled to destroy his happi- 
ness as well as himself if you plot your 
business policy on sufficient information, 
as Iago did when he “got” Othello. 

Among the business men I have known, 
during the periods of bad “conditions” 
back to the panic of 1907, the fellows who 
have built up great enterprises, yet never 
insisted that it was necessary to do this 
or that short-sighted thing because they 
were business men—among these play- 
boys of large affairs, you are sure to find 
calmness and sirength in times of trouble. 

They stand aside and untangle the traf- 
fic jam like New York cops. They seem 
to be slow in getting the hose laid for the 





“Among the play-boys of large affairs, you are sure to find 
calmness and strength in times of trouble” 


conflagration, but presently the flames 
are succeeded by white smoke, and that 
by a singed odor. 

While every little “business man” is 
running around, in terror, they are find- 
ing the center of the jam or the fire. Re- 
porters go to them, and find that they are 


well informed on the basic facts of the 
situation, and are working with the knowl. 
edge that there will be entirely different 
“conditions” a few months hence. 

are not stampeded by circumstances, be. 
cause they either make the circumstances 
or find out all about them. 

When the boys came home from 
France, the shrewd business man gai 
“Look out for a slump—bad conditions” 
But these big fellows, whom I intep. 
viewed, said, “Look for good business.” 
They had studied the situation, saw that 
several million men going back to civil 
life would need civil trappings of every 
kind, and were getting ready to supply 
them. The business-is-business chaps 
hurriedly foreclosed their mortgages op 
each other, while the big fellows made 
their adjustments and were ready for the 
thriving business of 1919. 


Boom Year in Bibles 


HERE was a boom that year even in 

Bibles! A Bible publisher told me that 
his sales broke all records, and he ae- 
counted for this by assuming that, as 
every man mobilized had been given 
either a Brble or a testament, the boys 
wanted to read more of that book when 
they got home and had time. 

The other day I talked with a Yankee 
merchant who has been doing business 
in Mexico since the palmy days of Diaz. 

“It is a mistake for Americans to 
leave Mexico during a revolution,” he 
said, “and turn the people of that coun 
try over to the rag-tag and bobtail that 
pours in to fleece them.” 

He comes of the New England trading 
stock that, in days when we had no 
factory goods to sell 
abroad, took ice out to 
India and brought back 
tea and spices. One story 
shows what such a busi- 
ness means in a disturb 
ed situation. 

A Mexican planter, to 
whom he had sold large 
bills of merchandise, 
came to him in trouble. 
The planter had a erop 
of sugar, but no way of 
selling it except tosharp 
traders who offered him 
next to nothing. This 
Yankee merchant knew 
the sugar market was 
operating normally out 
side of Mexico. He sent 
a cable to one of the 
American refining ¢om- 
panies, and anothereable 
to a shipping compaly. 

Within a week 
planter’s sugar had been 
sold for a righteous 
price, and was on 1 
way to the Atlantic seaboard 
the trader made forty thousand dollars 
and a stronger friendship. Later on, 
planter was driven to California, for safe- 
ty. When he returned to his plantation 
he came to the trader with a confessi0® 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The Sun Still Shines for Jewelers 


By EMIL W. KOHN 


Vice-president and Treasurer, Theodore A. Kohn & Son, New York 


ALK along a 

popular re- 

tail street in 

any good 
American town on a pleasant 
evening and notice particu- 
larly the high percentage of 
passersby who pause long 
enough to inspect the jewelry 
store window displays. Both 
the number who stop and the 
time they take will depend on 
the effectiveness of the win- 
dow, but generally speaking 
the public has a vast and 
growing interest in the va- 
ned merchandise which the 
jeweler handles. 

Those who stop may or 
may not return to buy. If 
the display did its full duty, 
it did more than interest the 
casual stroller. It created a 

ing to possess one or 
more of the fine things dis- 
played. Sometimes local 
conditions may be such that while such 
ites may be stimulated, the means of 
satisfying them is denied. An industrial 

Tession may suddenly cause the fam- 
ily purse to be opened only for barest 
necessities. When a community checks 
i$ purchasing, the jeweler is the first to 
feel the effect. 

The jewelry business may be taken 

y as an indicator of general business 
conditions in any community. If the ma- 
lority of the jewelry shops are prosper- 
ous, then the whole community may be 

to be enjoying good times. If a 
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HOW are general business conditions? 
Ask your jeweler. He can tell you, because the 


his business is a true indicator of the 
community’s business. 

Interesting changes are taking place, 
style becomes more important, reaching 
even to watches, as the picture shows. 








downward trend sets in very gradually, 
the jeweler will feel it more accurately 
than other observers, and long before fig- 
ures showing the state of trade will have 
been compiled. He will be able to tell 
more about how people are buying and 
about how credit stands than would be 
brought out in an extended survey of gen- 
eral business. 

Jewelry is, of course, very old. The 
Prince of Wales told an English Jew- 
elers’ Trade Association recently that he 
had read in a history of civilization that 
ornamentation had preceded clothing in 


men’s minds, but that he per- 
sonally could not say wheth- 
er the idea of a pair of ear- 
rings actually sprang from 
the human brain before the 
idea of a pair of trousers. 

The modern jeweler as we 
know him is a business new- 
comer. His mercantile an- 
cestor was a sort of high 
powered peddler who carried 
his jewels on his person, with 
the least possible advertise- 
ment of his profession, lest 
highwaymen interfere with 
course of his trade. 
Princes and plutocrats may 
still send for a jeweler with 
the request that a selection 
of gems be laid out on library 
tables for inspection, but 
that is decidedly the excep- 
tion. Almost all of the busi- 
ness nowadays is carried on 
over the counter. 

A few exclusive metropol- 
itan shops have adopted the counterless 
shop, however, and do business entirely 
by conference in a finely appointed salon, 
with almost none of the customary ac- 
coutrements of the trade save the jew- 
elry, which is brought out only upon re- 
quest. 

We in the jewelry business are of course 
directly concerned about the state of the 
trade, but most men seem to take more 
than a casual interest in this type of com- 
merce. 

Several interesting tendencies are ap- 
parent today. One is with watches. 
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They are becoming almost daily finer and 
cheaper. They improve inside and out- 
side. If a jeweler had predicted that fine 
watches would be sold at retail for much 
under a hundred dollars twenty-five years 
ago, he would have been laughed at. Fine 
timepieces were made then, to be sure, 
but when the prices are considered today, 
there is no wonder that grandfather’s 
watch stayed in the family for several 
generations. 


“Guarantee” Is Abused 


INCE time immemorial, the word 

“ouaranteed” has been used in connec- 
tion with watches. It should not be, at 
least in the broad sense that leads the 
public to think that 
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It is 
beautifully adapted to rapid turnover. 
The nation spends a staggering sum for 
cheap jewelry. 

The popularity of inexpensive orna- 
mentation has not affected the sale of 


to a dollar find jewelry profitable. 


high priced jewelry adversely. On the 
contrary, it may have had some stimu- 
lating effect. Many articles which retail 
for a few pieces of small change show 
careful and artistic design. Clever manu- 
facturers have made it very, very easy 
for everyone to satisfy normal and ab- 
normal desires for ornamentation and 

embellishment. 
When a shopgirl wears a string of 
modish beads of novel design, and a brace- 
let of similar crafts- 





manship at a cost of 





the jeweler is ready 
and anxious to put 
the watch back to- 
gether that has been 
used to drive tacks 
into the wall, or has 
been the baby’s play- 
thing. 

The jeweler is and 
probably always will 
be ready to make 
good on any mechan- 
ical imperfection 
which has shown up 
in service, but he 
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C€eCHAIN jewelry stores 
may encroach more than 
they have, but the place 
for the independentseems be 
everlastingly assured. 
Human nature never be- 
comes completely stand- 
ardized, although stores 
may seem to approach 


a dollar or less, the 
effect may be decid- 
edly good. A young 
society matron may 
unconsciously 
started toward a jew- 
elry store after no- 
ticing, in passing, the 
pleasing general ef- 
fect. If every woman 
is going to wear some 
sort of jewelry at 
some price, those that 
can afford finer pieces 








will get them. 





should not be respon- 
sible for the health 
of every timepiece regardless of the 
treatment it gets. A great deal of mis- 
understanding may be avoided if he will 
take the customer into his confidence 
and explain the situation to him. Free 
repairing has long been a drain on the 
retailer, and a needless one. The public 
does not expect something for nothing 
unless it has been educated to do so. 

Another fact about jewelry retailing 
which possibly escapes the average per- 
son is that few chains have made great 
progress. Those that exist have relatively 
few units. Undoubtedly the chief rea- 
son for this lies in the low turnover and 
the high average inventory maintained. 
One of the few chains which has made 
any headway belongs to a young man 
hardly thirty who started on a shoestring, 
or possibly it was a beadstring. He cap- 
italized his high-school-days popularity 
by giving cups for all athletic meets. 

Good Advertising 

F THE season was slow and there were 

no athletic or sporting events, he or- 
ganized them just so that he could pre- 
sent trophies. He called himself the com- 
munity jeweler, and reminded the pub- 
lic constantly that he was their jeweler. 
He did a strictly cash business, adver- 
tising under the slogan, “If it came from 
Blank’s, it’s paid for.” Evidently the 
psychology back of the idea appealed to 
the thrift instincts of his customers, for 
he now operates ten stores in a group of 
New England towns. 

The variety chains have gone in for 
inexpensive jewelry rather extensively. 
Five and ten cent stores and the com- 
binations which handle merchandise up 


Imitations which 
can scarcely be detected are being of- 
fered. In some cases only the wearer 
can tell whether a piece is genuine. Hu- 
man nature is such that relatively few 
women who can afford very costly gems 
will consent to wear cheap imitations, 
even though the effect is much the same. 
The distinction lies in the mind of the 
wearer, and usually American women 
prefer to create no false impression. 

A wealthy woman asked me recent- 
ly weather the pearls she was wearing 
were real. She was standing just across 
the counter, but I was forced to tell 
her that I was unable to say, although I 
have been dealing with pearls for thirty 
years. Then I went on to say that I could 
be fooled by imitations at a distance of 
two feet, but that when they were as close 
to my eyes as one foot, I could tell as to 
their genuineness. Those hardest to judge 
are the ropes of smaller pearls, for very 
few strands of large pearls are being of- 
fered today anywhere save at an occa- 
sional auction. Fine pearls have had an 
appreciation in value scarcely equalled 
in real estate, stocks or other investment. 

Another tendency which is slowly af- 
fecting the whole industry is in style. 
Generally,styles may be said to be grow- 
ing simpler. Since this is true of jew- 
elry, it may fairly be said to apply to 
everything else in everyday life at all 
susceptible to style influence, and to de- 
pend on straight lines, curves and angles 
for effect. It is true of furniture, of 
architecture, of automobiles, of clothes— 
and jewelry reflects the universal tend- 
ency. 

There seems to be a Renaissance ap- 


proaching, in which the ultimate ideal 
will be Doric simplicity. The predomi 
nating note in the more modern jewelry 
is in line and angle, rather than in age 
and curve. The third dimension ig being 
eliminated. The square or baquette ent 
diamonds flanking the solitaire in the 
modern engagement ring afford a good iL 
lustration of this trend. 

Pick up some of the class magagi 
English, French and American, and note 
the drawings which indicate this modern 
style development. They will be found 
both in illustration and in the advertise. 
ments. Such are among the inspiration 
for fine jewelry creations. A bow on the 
back of a chic French frock may 
to a des.gner a motif for a bracelet org 
bar pin. This going back toward clasgie 
simplicity, this getting away from the 
rococo Victorial, is in the air. It is @ 
sentially modern, yet more permanent 
than a fane:ful fashion. 


Several Lines Are Sold 


HE inclination many small shops have 

to include lines other than jewelry is 
also worth watching. It is the same move. 
ment which makes a drug store sell box- 
ing gloves and a grocery store sell hosiery. 
The introduction of a wider variety of 
merchandise may be bringing with ita 
much needed change in the trade. Onee 
the range of articles carried by a retail 
shop becomes wide, the necessity for mod- 
ern, alert merchandising methods becomes 
imperative. Many jewelry stores need 
to be departmentalized, with sales, stocks 
and purchases planned in advanee, based 
upon expected business. 

When a jeweler sets up in business, he 
does so with a large outlay of capital, and 
an expectation of a reasonable busines 
life. If he shows a profit the first year, 
he will have entered the ranks of the for 
tunate 60 per cent which show a net 
profit. He expects, craditionally, to have 
little new competition. Grocery stores 
come and go, but, the young man bent 
on going into business for himself pauses 
longer before starting a jewelry stor 
because of the investment and training 
necessary. Many jewelry stores are fam 
ily institutions. The house with whieh! 
am connected was established in 1861. 


One Yearly Stock-turn 

HE average jewelry store turns its 

stock about once a year. The meal 
is slightly less than that. Those doing 
better make a higher net in proportion. 
This would seem to indicate that stocks 
carried are too heavy and tie up capita 
making interest charges high which @ 
turn raises the operating cost. f 

Operating costs in jewelry are higher 
than for almost any other type of re 
ing. This means that a greater gros 
margin must be charged the publie for 
jewelry than for other commodities. 
cost of maintaining an efficient sales 
staff is very large, compared with 
in other retail ventures. Salespersom® 
must be refined, attractive, and of 
sales judgment. Persons of such 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Making the Unfit Fit 


By WALKER D. HINES ) 


HERE is at least occasional, and 
perhaps frequent, comment to 

the effect that solution of bad 
merchandising policies in indus- 

must be found in “the survival of the 
fittest.” There is scarcely a line of man- 
ufacture in which the cry of “overpro- 


President, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


duction” is not heard, and in which there able. 


is not talk of excessive and unprofitable 
competition. Discussion of these pain- 
ful topics is likely to bring out some ex- 
pression to the effect that there is no solu- 
tion except to continue the destructive 
contest and let the unfit die. I hear a 
good deal of this idea in the cotton tex- 
tile industry and I do not suppose that 
that industry is unique in that respect. 
Those who talk about the survival of 
the fittest seem to assume that the units 
in the industry should not join in an 


exchange of infor- 
mation as to pro- 
duction, stocks, and 
costs, should not 
encourage meeting 
together in groups 
to discuss common 
problems. 

They reason that 
by this aloofness 
each unit of an in- 
dustry will be left to 
its own devices and 
the weak and badly 
managed ones will 
fail and disappear 
from the field which 
would then be left 
to the strong and 
well managed. We 
should have then a 
comparatively small 
number of strong 
units, all employing 
sound manufactur- 
ing and merchandis- 
ing policies, consti- 
tuting the industry. 

Unfortunately 
the history of indus- 
try does not lead us 
to believe that this 

ll happen, cer- 
tainly not so far as 
the manufacture of 
cotton textiles is 
concerned. If the 
tate of progress to- 


* ward the elimina- 


tion of the unfit and 

survival of the 
fittest is as slow as 
it has been in the 
past, we are not 
likely to see any rea- 
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IF THERE are too many manufacturers in an in- 


dustry, what to do about it? 
is to let the unfit go into bankruptcy. But as Mr. 
Hines says the fittest do not supply the demand by 
themselves, and the unfit do not pass out of the pic- 





sonable realization of this state of affairs 
for many years to come. 

We find that the number of cotton 
manufacturing establishments 
country has grown from 1,005 in 1899 
to 1,638 in 1925, the last year for which 
census figures on the subject are avail- 
It is also true that the total num- 
ber of spindles in the United States has 
increased from over 19 million in 1900 
to over 34 million in 1927. 
creases in the number of establishments 
and in the number of spindles have been 
almost steadily upward, although on ac- 
count of the post-war influences these 
items reached shortly after the War total 
amounts somewhat in excess of the figures 
for the last available years. 

But broadly speaking it can fairly be 
said that the trend in the number of es- 











These in- 











The simplest answer 
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tablishments and in the number of spin- 
dles has been steadily upward with the 
exception of that brief extra and tem- 
porary development in the post-war pe- 
riod. 

It would not be difficult to cite other 
industries than that of cotton textile man- 
ufacturing to show how slowly the rule 
of the survival of the fittest goes into 
effect, if, in fact, it ever does! Here are 
two widely differing industries—com- 
mercial fertilizers and boots and shoes— 
for which figures have been assembled. 

For the making of fertilizers there were 
450 establishments in 1909 and 587 in 
1927, and this in an industry which re- 
ports that in the last ten years it has not 
profiteered but “deficiteered” to the ex- 
tent of $225,000,000. 

A like state of affairs exists in boot and 
shoe manufacture. 
In 1909 there wer 
1,343 establishments 
making footwear 
while in 1925 there 
were 1,460. It is 
only fair to say that 
the number declined 
from 1,606 in 1923 
to 1,460 in 1925 but 
even that shows no 
great elimination of 
the unfit. 

But it is with eot- 
ton textiles that I 
am chiefly concern- 
ed, and I refer to it 
as illustrative of the 
survival of the fit 
and the unfit in in- 
dustry. If we look 
at the future of 
that industry, and 
disregard the dis- 
couraging indica- 
tions of the past, 
how is the elimina- 
tion of the unfit to 
come about? 

The comparative- 
ly few mills which 
would be regarded 
as the fittest can- 
not by themselves 
supply the demand 
for cotton goods. If 
we assume that 
there are five mil- 
lion or even ten mil- 
lion spindles which 
would come within 
the designation of 
the fittest, it will 
(Continued on page 


ture that simply. The answer is to make the unfit fit. 136) 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


HE promise in late June and 

early July of an “old fashioned 

summer” meaning hot forcing 

weather with plenty of moisture, 
was abundantly realized during the past 
month or six weeks. July was the hot- 
test month in seven years and the wet- 
test July in the same period. 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


after nearly two years of depression; a 
more cheerful tone to lumber; the largest 
monthly gain in permitted building re- 
ported in four years; a smaller num- 
ber of July failures than for several years 
past and the first monthly increase in car 
loadings shown over the like period of the 


to be rather leisurely in getting into its 
fall swing. 

The effect of the steady hardening of 
money rates was an increasing subj of 
discussion as regards its possible bearing 
on actual commercial borrowers ag op- 
posed to purely speculative lines, The 

higher range of call 





Natural results therefrom 


quotations upon stock market 





were a widely conceded im- 
provement in crop prospects; 
an accession of cheerfulness in 
surplus crop areas, helpful to 
fall buying sentiment; an en- 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1928 and the same month of 1927 and 
1926 compared with the same month of 1925 


Latest | 
Month >> Month 


dealings did not apparently 
cause any marked weakness 
after the early part of July 
when 10 per cent call rates 


ruled for a time and advances 
19% 25 =100% 
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. Y a ary > ‘ 5 . 
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onstruction ° ri : 
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the new crops seems at pres- 





July, 1914 =100 


gained 5.8 per cent toward 4 


ent statistically futile except , ' June June June new record year’s total. Pig 
so a ‘ Retail Purchasing Power, July, 1914 = 100. 1928 1927 1926 : : 
for the traditional satisfaction Paring Power ph peal Deller e 61 60 iron production though 38 per 
apes 4 neldc » urchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar : 5 59 57 es . é _* 
that is taken in big yields by Purchasing Power of the Food Dellar ~ es ~ cent below June was the same 
those immediately benefitting Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar 62 59 57 percentage ahead of July, 1927, 


or likely to handle them on 
their way to market. 


(*) Preliminary. 
Prepared for Nation's Business by the Statistical Dept., Western Electric Co., Inc. 


and prices of both steel and 
iron are firm to higher. 








It seems clear that the trade 
and industrial situation in July 
and early August as in previous months 
was rather two sided but that cheerful 
features rather seemed to have a slight 
“edge” on less favorable happenings. On 
the favorable side was the sustained 
strength of buying demand or production 
of automobiles, and their accessories, this 
including tires and gasoline; steel prod- 


ucts of nearly all kinds; canners’ supplies, 
agricultural implements, 
fabrics. 

Increased activity in flour milling, con- 
sequent upon an apparent record yield of 
wheat in the southwest; another gain in 
the petroleum trade, especially in prices, 


shoes and silk 


preceding year for fifteen months past 
were additionally favorable happenings. 





Textiles— Furniture 


N THE less favorable side of things 

may be cited prominently the evi- 
dences of weight of production necessitat- 
ing continuance of the heavy curtailment 
movement noted in May and July in cot- 
ton goods. The woolen goods manufac- 
turing line was rather less active than nor- 
mal with lower prices for next spring 
goods noted at the first of the season’s 
“openings.” The furniture trade seemed 


The permitted for building 
in July showed a gain of 113 
per cent over a year ago the largest gail 
shown in any month since 1924. 

Failures in July dropped below a year 
ago as they did in June, and the imereas 
over a year ago for seven months has 
been whittled down to a small fraction 
of one per cent while liabilities are the 
smallest for eight years. Bank failure 
in number and liabilities are the lightest 
for four years. 

July car loadings showed a very small 
fraction of one per cent gain over & yea 
ago, but it was the first month to 
an increase since April of 1927. The ef- 

fect of reduced stock speculations upon 
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Business Conditions 
as of August 1, 1928 








bank clearings is reflected in 
the smallest gain over a year 
ago, 5.5 per cent, reported in 
any month since July, 1927. 





Petroleam—Chains 


URTAILMENT of produc- 
tion was apparently the 
right way out of a two-year de- 
pression in the petroleum in- 
dustry. Very much the same 
plan is being tried in lumber, 
but a record consumption of 
gasoline has been an aid to pe- 
troleum, whereas lumber has 
lacked the really active con- 
sumptive demand the former 
has had. Crude petroleum 
production for the half year, 
435,000,000 barrels, was six- 
tenths of one per cent below 
1927, while domestic consump- 
tion of 340,000,000 barrels was 
11.2 per cent larger than a year 
4g0. Stocks of crude, 370,000,- 
000 barrels, more than a half 
year’s consumption, declined 
fractionally in June for the 
time in many months but 
were still 17 per cent larger 
a year ago. 
line production and 
‘onsumption alike broke all 
records in June and for the 
year gained 8.6 per cent 
Wer a year ago. Thirty days’ 
supply was on hand at the close 
June against forty-two days’ 
supply a year ago. 
feature in distributive 
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The Map of 
Last Month 


The Map a 
Year ago 


A WIDENING of the white (good) areas 
on the map as of August 1 is a reflection 
of the “stepping out” visible in many lines 
as a result of better crop conditions and 
real summer buying weather. The black 
(quiet) areas shrunk a little on the whole. 
It needs to be recalled that comparisons 
are with a year ago and given no obstacles 
growing out of lower prices for crops or 

igher prices for money, comparisons 
should favor this year as against last year 

for some months to come 



































trade in recent months has 
been the rather smaller per- 
centages of gain shown by 
chain stores as opposed to 
mail order houses, whereas the 
chains generally speaking have 
been for some years past lead- 
ers in proportion of gains 
shown. 

Lower prices for new crop 
corn, oats and other grains has 
made a change in the price sit- 
ution as compared with the 
middle of May, when farm 
product prices were reported 
at the highest for some years. 
Even prices of cattle and hogs 
eased somewhat from a month 
ago, when they were the high- 
est of the year. 

One explanation may be that 
chains are not adding new 
stores as rapidly as in earlier 
months and years whereas 
mail order houses have been 
opening branches freely. 





Farm Prices 


OME current statements of 

the favorable position of 
the farmer and of the big in- 
creases in value of the crops 
owing to the prospects of large 
yields (prices of remnants of 
old crops being apparently 
taken as guides instead of the 
prices for new crop futures) 
read rather queerly. Cotton 
prices promise absorbing inter- 
est in the next few months. 
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VIII. The Spirit of Detroit 


An Etching by Anton Schutz 
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A GLIMPSE of Detroit—America’s youngest urban 
giant—where dreams are made realities. 

On the right stands the Washington Boulevard 
Building. The Book-Cadillac tower on the left, 40 
stories high, will soon be surpassed by a new Book 
tower of 85 stories, which, it is planned, will be the 
highest building in the world. Verily dynamic Detroit 
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We Don’t Bite the Coin Today 


By MERLE THORPE 


Decoration by Thomas Benrimo 





YALE professor, addressing an 
audience of 6,000 Bolshevik 
sympathizers in Madison 
Square Garden October 24, 

1927, related with evident relish the fol- 
lowing incident which the press reported 
“brought the crowd to its feet with cheers 
and laughter.” 

“T have a cousin who inquired his way 
to his hotel in Moscow from a Russian 
jewelry store proprietor. The jeweler 
ofiered to conduct the stranger and 
started out, leaving his store unlocked. 

“Aren’t you afraid of thieves?” the 
American asked. 

“Why should I be?” replied the courte- 
ous shop-keeper. “Aren’t you the only 
American in Moscow and am I not going 
to stay with you?” 

The implication of the incident was that 
in America no one could be trusted. 

A few days later I was in New York 
City. On lower Broadway a soap-box 
orator was holding forth. He shouted: 
“Business is crooked. It is made up of 
blood suckers. The whole rotten Ameri- 
can industrial system should be com- 
pletely smashed!” 


Even while the soap-box agitator was 
shouting, 90 per cent of this same rotten 
business he was describing was being con- 
ducted on credit. And what is credit? 
Nothing more nor less than confidence 
that a man will keep his word. 

This business confidence is the founda- 
tion of American life and prosperity to- 
day. In the economic evolution, the 
present era is not the steel age, nor the 
automobile age, but the age of credit 
economy. 

The “parlor pinks” chatter of the 
double dealing and degradation of our 
business life and solemnly propose a radi- 
cal overturn, forgetting, if they ever 
knew, that the road by which we have 
reached this high peak of business confi- 
dence has been long and rocky and up-hill 
most of the way. 


When Caveat Emptor Prevailed 
UR daily transactions were not al- 
ways carried on so simply. In the 

beginning, trade was conducted at fairs. 
Usually a hill-top or some other com- 
manding spot was chosen and there were 
set up the tented shops of the drapers 
and the goldsmiths. In them were found 
the fine linens from Egypt and the cam- 
el’s hair from Persia. Our present-day 
stock exchange is a direct lineal descend- 
ant of the old-time market place. 

The outstanding difference is that 
around the old market place was a stock- 
ade with a guarded entrance! 

When a buyer came through the 
guarded entrance, he expected to find the 
atmosphere of caveat emptor. Nor was 
he disappointed. There might just as 
well have been thousands of signs: Let 
the Buyer Beware! 

The customer located the article which 
he wished to buy. He held it tightly in 
his hand or kept his eye fixed intently 
upon it as he haggled over the price. John 
Wanamaker had not yet proved that the 
asking price was the last. price. And it was 
not unethical in those days to substitute 
even while negotiations were in progress. 

When the customer produced his coin, 


Business Runs on Confidence 

| MARVELLED, for just back of him 
towered a building which houses the 
headquarters of a great telephone com- 
pany—a company built upon the faithand 
the confidence of 421,000 American men 
and women who have turned over to it 
their earnings and savings. They have 
never met the men in charge of the com- 
pany. They receive for their money 
nothing in return but a piece of paper—a 
certificate—evidence of share ownership 
and their claim to some of the profits. 
That is only one of a hundred public 
Service companies in whose hands billions 
of our money have been placed in trust. 
ere are also the great insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, and savings 
; hot to mention the thousands of 
Corporations such as railroads and manu- 
faeturers and oil and lumber operators, 

to whom we have lent our money. 
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the seller bit it to make sure it was all 
that its face implied. 

Thus were the comforts and necessities 
of life bartered and sold in the good old 
days. 

Centuries passed and confidence grew. 
We learned to buy from a sample. We 
said, “Send me a dozen like this.” We 
went away secure in the confidence that 
the dozen would come according to the 
sample. And the seller on his part did 
not say, “Pay me first; I am afraid to buy 
raw materials and employ workmen and 
pay them until I see the color of your 
money.” What he said was “Pay on de- 
livery.” 

More centuries passed and confidence 
between man and man continued to grow. 
The buyer no longer demanded to see the 
sample. He believed in the salesman’s 
descriptions, or the specifications in a 
catalog. And the seller did not say, 
“Pay on delivery.” He said, “Take thirty 
days to turn around,” 

Each had gained confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the other. 


Slips of Paper as Payment 


— Y, goods amounting to billions of 
dollars are bought and sold by the 
printed word, through advertising, and 
over the telephone. Payment is made by 
a slip of paper drawn on a bank, some- 
times thousands of miles away, and it is 
accepted without question as to whether 
the money is there or as to whether the 
bank will pay when the check slides 
through the teller’s window. 

Through the check and deposit sys- 
tem, more than 90 per cent of our ex- 
changing is carried on. There are S00 
billions in check transaction yearly in the 
United States—with less than five bil- 
lions of money in circulation. 

We don’t bite the coin today. 

Vast improvements have taken place 
in the method of exchanging. The colonial 
mediums of wampum, beaver skins, grain, 
tobacco in the South, all of which passed 
for money, gave way to stable currency 
and later to “faith money” or “credit 
money,” which is the check, more techni- 
cally called “fiduciary currency.” 

It is a common tendency to place upon 
money the blame for most of our national 
business wrongs. This was especially true 
in an early period. We have come to 
realize that money may be nobly or basely 
used, that the instrument should not be 
blamed for what its owner does. 

Similarly with credit. It is the abuse of 
credit, that is, of confidence, that pro- 
duces some of the evil of the present era. 
The undertaking to promise more than 
one can perform, the detraction of useful 
agencies, instruments and processes, with 
appeals to passion and prejudice, m 
querading as “appeals to reason,” are as 
much an element of danger in this era of 
credit and confidence as the very abuse 
of money and of credit-exchange. 

Who now fears that his milk is watered 
or his suger sanded? You buy a Ford or 
a Cadillac without questioning the sound- 
ness of its materials or the honesty of its 
seller. You select color and design, but 
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you take on faith steel and leather and 
mechanical skill. 

The Caveat Emptor signs have long 
been carried to the basement. The new 
signs in their place read “Caveat Vend- 
or!” It’s the seller who is held to strict 
account today. 


Confidence and Faith 

I OW far-flung the ramifications of this 

business confidence! Nearly every 
act in the day is based on confidence and 
faith in a fellowman that he is keeping his 
word tous. From the morning paper and 
the coal on the furnace grate, the food on 
the breakfast table and the elevator we 
ride on, to the policeman who walks the 
beat, the bill-collector, the street car mo- 
torman to whom we intrust our children 
on their way to school, we are everywhere 
and always pinning our faith and confi- 


dence on other people and many of them 
strangers. 

When I boarded a street car recently | 
saw a man give the conductor a dollar 
bill. The conductor returned his change 
in nickels and dimes. The passenger 
pocketed the money without counting jt, 

“Hold on,” said the conductor. “How 
do you know I gave you the right 
change?” 

“Oh,” replied the passenger, “how do 
you know the dollar bill I gave you is not 
counterfeit ?” 

That incident can be multiplied mil 
lions of times every day. 

For—and this is an accepted fact—99 
per cent of the business transacted in the 
United States today is conducted op 
credit. Business could not be conducted 
on the vast and complicated scale it is in 
this country if it were not for this generaj 

















AD CLUBMAN 


Charles C. Younggreen 
is the new president of 
the International Ad- 
vertising Association, 
and vice-president of 
Klau-Van  Pietersom- 


sociation. 
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BOSS LION 


Benjamin A. Ruffin, 
architect, insurance 
expert and director of 
we-forget-what-all is 
made president 
Lions International. He 
builds schools and 
preaches good - will. 
His home is in Rich- 
mond, Virginia 


Dollar, 








N. R. D. G. A. 


Otherwise, 
Retail Dry Goods As- 


ning C, Sweitzer is now 


the managing director. . 
He worked up from 


department chain 





SALTY ROMANCE 


Hero of many a stir- 
ring sea story, Robert 
85, makes fic- the Democratic host, 
tion seem tame. Head 
of of the Dollar Lines, the 
doughty cap’n is on his 
way around the world 
for the fourth time in 
five years. He’s for the opposite camp. 

private operation 
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Business Men You Have Read About 














A CENTURY PLANT 


One of H. R. Swartz’s 
jobs is being president 
of R. Hoe & Co., mak- 
ers of printing presses. 
After doing pretty 
well at the old stand 


National 


And Chan- 


Dunlap - Younggreen, the ranks, recently since 1803 on the East 
Inc., Milwaukee agen- succeeding Lew Hahn, Side, they move into 
cy. With such titles, who resigned to head new quarters in the 


Bronx 














IN POLITICS 


Soon after Raskob’s ap- 
pointment as head of 


John W. O’Leary, Chi- 
cago banker, and past 
president of the U. S 
Chamber, was made @ 
financial lieutenant in 


“The doctors disagree” 
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confidence in the integrity of the men 
who are conducting it. 

You intrust a hundred dollars to your 
bank. You have confidence that it will 
pay you a specified interest and return it 
to you when you call for it at a specified 
time. The bank intrusts your hundred 
dollars along with others to a manufac- 
turer, who in turn passes it on in the form 
of goods to a wholesaler. He intrusts the 

, made possible by your money, to 
a retailer. 


Sales Based on Credit 


HE retailer sells you the goods and 

trusts you for them until the first of 
the month. He knows you will pay, and 
when you do, your dollars, represented 
perhaps by a check on your bank, begin 
their journey to wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, and back to your bank. They have 


been working all the time, and inciden- 
tally for your comfort and convenience. 

You send your check to the insurance 
company in payment of your life insur- 
ance premium. It does not rest in the 
company’s vault overnight. The insur- 
ance company intrusts it to a man who 
owns a building. A large part of the in- 
surance money, slightly more than two 
billion dollars, goes to farmers as loans 
upon their lands. 

You may rent an office in the building 
and your rent money helps to pay the 
interest on the insurance loan, and so 
becomes part of the reserve which is set 
up to pay your widow when you die. Or 
your grocery bill on the first of the month 
may ultimately go to the farmer fer his 
wheat and hogs to help pay back the 
money you advanced him through the 
loan of the insurance company. 
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In the Passing News of the Month 











YOUNG LEADER 


Paolino Gerli is the 
youngest man ever 
elected head of a New 
York exchange. He 
now heads the new 
National Raw Silk Ex- 
change. Of a family 


INTERNATIONAL 


Horace W. Davis of 
Binghamton, N. Y., is 
president of the newly 
formed Afga Ansco 
Corporation. In that 
firm are merged Amer- 
ica’s oldest and Ger- 


CLEAN POLITICS 


Exposing the partner- 
ship of crime and pol- 
itics as foreman of a 
Chicago grand jury is 
the ticklish lot of Don- 
ald L. De Golyer, vice- 
president of the Con- 


of silk men for gen- many’s largest film tinental National Co., 
erations, he was born companies. Expansion of Chicago, and a for- 
in Italy 37 years ago is planned mer soldier 





IN POLITICS, TOO 


The energy of John He 
Raskob, recently de- art to department 


PROFITS FROM ART STILL LEARNS 


adapted modern At 25, John Moody 
wrote sagely on how to 





voted to financing au- 
tomobile making, is 
now the directing 
force behind the Dem- 
ecratic campaign. He 
is a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 
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store selling so well at 
Macy’s, New York 
City, that even Eu- 
rope became interested. 
The exhibits had a 
real sales value. He 
is E. R. Dibrell, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President 


invest wisely. Forty 
years later, as presi- 
dent of his own inves- 
tor’s service, he humbly 
admits knowing no sure 
rules for wise invest- 
ment. Life is too short 
to learn it all, he says 
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Business is big business today because 
men and women have confidence in a man 
or group of men and lend them money 
and receive in return a piece of scrip 
representing their stock interest. The 
United States Steel and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Companies are 
big only and because 55,000 and 421,000 
men and women respectively have shown 
confidence in their managements and in- 
trusted them with their savings. In many 
corporations the employes own as much 
of the business as the officials themselves. 

One of the most modern off-shoots of 
this development of confidence and credit 
is instalment buying. Like all new devel- 
opments it has been subjected to a great 
deal of skepticism. But stripped to its 
essentials it is simply the extension of this 
principle of confidence in the individual, 
which established concerns such as manu- 
facturers and merchants have always had. 
It is a little more than that, it is the gath- 
ering up of the haphazard individual 
credits of the nation and putting them to 
work under the scrutiny of bankers and 
acceptance corporations. 

The individual has always had poten- 
tial credit. It varied in degree with dif- 
ferent persons. But there was no man 
who could not be trusted at least for a 
loaf of bread and a pork chop. I can 
remember when in the small town where 
I lived it was considered an insult for a 
merchant to send a monthly bill, Espe- 
cially was this true of the doctor. My 
father and his neighbors had credit with 
the grocer, the doctor and the barber. 

Modern industry gathered up the 
nation’s potential credit, labeled it, dra- 
matized it, and used it. It is a legitimate 
tool of commerce. 


Budget Mind Acquired 

NCIDENTALLY, it should be remark- 

ed that the individual, because of this 
new face put on his credit, has been 
taught to think in terms of years—not 
weeks. He has adopted a budget. Per- 
haps not consciously in every case, not 
with pen and ink, but certainly instal- 
ment buying has helped him to acquire a 
budget mind. 

To repeat: Instalment buying and 
all that it comprehends in raising stand- 
ards of living of millions of people by cen- 
turies is made possible because of the 
growing confidence men have in one an- 
other in business transactions. 

It has been estimated that there is ten 
times as much credit outstanding in the 
United States today as there was twenty- 
five years ago, and five times as much as 
ten years ago. 

There are four and one-half billions of 
gold stock for monetary purposes in the 
United States today, of which less than 
ten per cent is in actual circulation. Upon 
this gold stock, plus actual commodities 
moving in consumption, has been reared 
a towering structure of currency, checks 
and general credit, until the actual gold 
is a negligible percentage of forms of 
promises to pay. 

Suppose, for example, a highly improb- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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IV. Unrecorded Moments 
in the 
History of Business 


ANOTHER of the historical moments in the history of American business 
which, but for the research of this magazine and the pen of this artist might 
have gone unrecorded. There can be no doubt of the author of the impres 
sive phrase “dictated but not read.” It was first used by T. Walter 
on July 1, 1905. He was innocent of golf, but the outdoors called him. He 
rapidly dictated four letters (not one of which began “yours of the 2 
received and contents noted”), turned to his stenographer and said: : 
“Miss Mults, put on each ‘dictated but not read’ and sign them for me. 
And a notable addition had been made to American business! 
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Industrial workers 
must be trained and 
educated to their jobs 
to work most efficient- 
ly. One company will 
spend $140,000 this 
year for mechanical 
and technical instruc- 
tion of its employes. 
Education helps both 
the workmen and the 
company 


Making Men Like Their Jobs 


By JAMES ELLIOTT 


President, Elliott Service Company and Underwood and Underweod 


AS IT ever occurred to you 


that a worker to whom you- 


are paying $28.84 weekly is 

costing you the interest’ on 
$25,000? In other words, every $28.84 
a week worker may be said to represent 
a $25,000 investment of your company 
funds, 

A hundred such workers represent the 
interest at 6 per cent on $2,500,000! 

When the financial relationship be- 
tween the individual worker and your 
company is viewed in this light, it is rather 
obvious that one of the most important 
functions of successful management must 
always be the control of its working per- 
sonnel to secure a maximum return in 
production for the investment involved. 
All too often, however, we fail to appreci- 
ate the value of effective personnel con- 
trol, and there is a consequent loss of pro- 
ductive effort, which means actual finan- 
tial loss to a company. 

If $25,000 was about to be invested in 
‘machine of some kind, there would un- 
doubtedly be no end of conferences, analy- 
8, and time and cost studies, on the 
part of company executives seeking to be 
tertain that the machine was worth its 
‘ost. If the machine’s productivity is not 
susceptible of. profitable control, the 
thanees are a hundred to one that it will 
hot be bought. Similarly, if a company 
Seetive started out to invest a fund of 


$25,000, it is certain that he would de- 
mand assurances of proper control of that 
fiind before the investment was made. 

A similar factor of control as applied 
io personnel can perhaps never be so defi- 
nitely measureable as the factors of con- 
trol in the case of the machine or the fund 
to be invested, but the happy experiences 
of industrial concerns which have made 


definite progress in personnel control pro- 
== 


grams prove that these programs not only 
work, but that they work out profitabiy. 

The problem of effective personnel con- 
trol breaks down easily and naturally into 
two parts. The two phases of the work- 
er’s job which are equally susceptible of 
control may be described as: (1) techni- 
eal; (2) non-technical. 

The technical phase is concerned with 
the worker’s knowledge of the job and his 
particular skill in per- 
forming the work to 
which he is assigned. 
To insure a full meas- 
ure of productivity 
on the part of the 
worker, we go to con- 





Workers are interested in their company’s problems 





siderable expense in 
time and money for 
technical or mechan- 
ical instruction. 

An executive in one 
of our larger rubber 
companies stated re- 
cently that his organ- 
ization was planning 
to spend in the neigh- 
borhood of $140,000 
in 1928 exclusively on 
the technical training 
and instruction of its 
laboring personnel. 
Similar considerable 
expenditures in this 
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direction are becoming more common 
every year. 

The advisability and the necessity of 
controlling the technical phase of the 
worker’s job is, as we have seen, a thing 
that is more or less taken for granted. In 
the non-technical phase, however, a true 
understanding of the advantages of con- 
trol is not given the study and the con- 
sideration by management that it de- 
serves. 

Under the non-technical phase come 
all the factors which both directly and 
indirectly influence the man’s attitude 
and lead him to do his work either just 
well enough to “get by,” or a little better 
than expected. 


Esprit de Corps Needed 

en other words, let us suppose that the 

worker has been instructed and trained 
to a point where he knows the “how” of 
his job to absolute perfection. The simple 
fact that he knows how is no guarantee 
that he will do it as well as he knows how. 
The way he thinks and feels about his job, 
about the company, about his foreman, 
and kindred extraneous factors, all help 
to decide that. 

A personnel control program which 
hopes to be effective must include means 
and methods of stimulating the worker’s 
thought in channels which will 
result in the creation and main- 
tenance of a desirable attitude 
of liking and respect for the 
job and foster an urge to do 
better and more work. To do 
this, the program must rec- 
ognize and analyze the nega- 
tive factors which are every- 
where tending to influence the 
worker when he is away from 
his job. 

The movies are one example. 
Constructed to entertain, they 
are not worried about influ- 
encing a worker negatively 
when they show the hero start- 
ing out in rags at 7:31 p. m. 
and have him a millionaire no 
later than 9:23 p. m. The 
worker isn’t really to blame 
if, after seeing such an exhibi- 
tion of financial progress in 
five reels, he reaches the con- 
clusion that if he “had a 
chance” or “got a square deal” 
he, too, could do the same trick 
in the same way. That’s only 
human, and the control pro- 
gram must include factors to 
counteract this negative influ- 
ence and impress upon the 
worker that after all—when 
the last movie reel has been tucked away 
for the night in its tin storage box—the 
only sure way of making a dollar is to 
earn it. 

To students of personnel control pro- 
grams, especially in the non-technical 
phase, the surprising thing is the similar- 
ity of fundamentals in both phases. In 
the technical phase we are agreed that it 
is necessary to instruct, inform and direct 
the worker in the “how” of his job. In 
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the non-technical phase it is similarly 
necessary to instruct, inform and direct 
the worker in the “why” of his job. 

No personnel control program can ever 
be successful without proper attention to 
both phases; and without active person- 
nel control, no business is securing proper 
return on the tremendous cash invest- 
ment which its personnel represents. 

Once we recognize the importance of 
better personnel control, the next step 
leads to a consideration of the proper 
method or methods to use to gain the de- 
sired results. 

The other day a friend of mine told me 
of an experience he had while traveling 
on a Pullman from New York to Chicago. 
About 10:30 at night a group of four or 
five men, including my friend, were seat- 
ed in the smoking compartment at the 
end of the car, talking none too quietly 
and arguing about business and the news 
of the day. 

Presently the porter came in and hung 
up one of the familiar signs, “QUIET— 
for the benefit of those who have retired.” 

None of the men paid any attention to 
it and the loud conversation continued. 

Five minutes later the porter again ap- 
peared with a second placard, “QUIET— 
for the benefit of those who have retired,” 
and hung it up on the other side of the 





A courteous porter disbanded a group of noisy pas- 
sengers when he brought in the third “quiet” sign 


room. There was some slight lowering of 
voices by one or two of the conversation- 
alists. 

In another ten minutes the polite but 
persistent porter entered with another 
“QUIET” sign and placed it on the win- 
dow sill. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, every 
member of the group had decided that it 
was “time to go to bed.” The meeting 
broke up and its attendant noise stopped. 


Both the method and the persist 
used by the porter provide us with per- 
fect examples to follow in doing effectiye 
personnel control work. The method of 
polite suggestion through the mediym of 
the printed word or picture is the most 
effective method of getting employes to 
think along constructive lines, because it 
is a method we are all used to in a hyp. 
dred and one other activities outside oy 
working hours. 


Thinking With Our Eyes 


DVERTISING messages influence ys 
in the things we eat, wear and other. 
wise use. Street signs tell us where we 
are; “Stop” and “Go” and “Detoy,” 
warnings silently govern the manner of 
our going; everywhere we turn we ar 
used toreceiving information through our 
eyes. The amount of it is proof of its 
effectiveness. We are an eye-minded peo- 
ple, and in a way that causes no resent. 
ment or antagonism the printed word or 
picture can tell us how to think or what 
to do. Bi 
To get the other side of the story, im 
agine what would have happened if the 
porter had stuck his head in the doorway 
and said to the men there, “QUIET—for 
the benefit—.” It is not unreasonable 
to imagine that such a verbal command 
might have resulted most dis- 
astrously for the lord of the 
brush-broom. 

The thinking of our industrial 
personnel, which means their 
actions, as well as thoughts, 
because motives control ac- 
tions, can be effectively di- 
rected through the method of 
the printed message, but the 
degree of success is in direct 
ratio to the persistency with 
which the method is made to 
function. 

Today’s first-time message 
of education, information or 
stimulation will be more é- 
fective tomorrow, and still 
more effective the day after. 
Persistency is the answer. 

The lesson that all success 
ful advertising experience has 
taught is the lesson of persist- 
ency. It is, of course, better 
to introduce as much variety 
into the method as possible, 
but there should be a persist- 
ent plugging away with def- 
nitely determined appeals. In 
the case of the porter, for e 
ample, it is an establi 
truth that if the first “Quiet” 
sign was black and white, the 
second would create more interest if it 
were in some other colors like red and 
green, and the third would be propor 
tionally more interesting if it were 
and gold. The point to remember, how 
ever, is that in the absence of variety, 
we keep everlastingly at it, results will be 
obtained. If variety is possible, 80 
the better. 

The right method, persistently fol- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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“If a democracy dominates 

the British House of Com- 

mons, an aristocracy admin- 

isters and enforces the laws 
there decreed” 
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British Caste and British Trade 


By PIERRE CRABITES 


American Representative on the International Tribunal, Cairo 


HEN I FIRST came into 
close contact with the 
British official world in 
Egypt in 1911, I was 
at once impressed with the extremely 
high character of the Englishmen who 
made up the Anglo-Egyptian Civil Ser- 
vice. 
Lord Cromer was then no longer at the 
helm, but since he had only recently re- 
tired the spirit of his genius still pre- 
vailed. All of the men who had helped 
the great pro-consul to rejuvenate Egypt 
seemed to take both pride and pleasure in 
their work. They were the embodiment 
of tact. They knew how to produce re- 
silis—and to play games. With few ex- 
ceptions, they all seemed to be cast in 
the same mould. 


Illustrations by Sydney E. Fletcher 


They were what England calls “public 
school boys.” But they were not “pub- 
lic school boys” in the sense that America 
understands the term. On the contrary, 
they were alumni of Eton and Harrow, 
and of Beaumont and Winchester. They 
were, in other words, products of institu- 
tions which, far from being melting pots, 
pride themselves upon accepting within 
their portals only the sons of gentlemen 
and which vaunt that they impress upon 
their students the hall mark of a superior 
caste. 

Uniformity of Type 
ECAUSE I came from a country 
where the standardization of office 


holders does not obtain, where, on the 
contrary, officials may be of any conceiv- 


able vintage, but where they are never all 
of them of the same brew, this uniformity 
of type was the first thing to arrest my at- 
tention. I had never seen so many men 
who, whether at work or at play, re- 
sponded to the same ideal. 

I observed that the few army officers 
who were then stationed in Egypt were 
peas of this self-same pod. They worked 
a great deal less and were seen at the club 
a great deal more than their brothers in 
mufti. But they were obviously taken 
from the same social stratum. 

The Cairo British bar, in those days, 
made up in quality what it lacked in 
numbers. Every member of it, however, 
had passed through the same crucible 
But these barristers worked harder and 
played less than did the official set. And 
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the same thing might be said of the Eng- 
lish doctors and bankers. 

All of these elements—judges, bureau- 
crats, lawyers, medical men and bank- 
ers, however, formed almost an ethnical 
group segregated from that of the 
other Englishmen whose business inter- 
ests called them to Egypt. At all events 
they spoke a different language, their ac- 
cent bore the stamp of individuality, they 
moved in another sphere, they consti- 
tuted an entity which was separate and 
distinct from that of the Chamber of 
Commerce contingent. To be brief, they 
formed a caste. 

And as soon as the word “caste” crossed 
my mind, my thoughts carried me to In- 
dia. I saw thousands of Englishmen in 
the Indian army and like-members in 
the Indian bureaucracy. “But discreet 
inquiries and my reading in time con- 
vinced me that within the sight of the 
Himalayas, Britain is even more punc- 
tilious than she is in Egypt in drawing a 
line of cleavage between avocations open 
to the masses and those reserved for the 
classes. 

And from Calcutta and 
Bombay I rapidly reviewed 
the whole British Empire. I 
soon saw that all crown col- 
onies but repeat the phe- 
nomenon so clearly defined 
in Egypt, and so unmistak- 
ably accentuated in India. 
In other words, the fact was 
driven home to me that if a 
democracy dominates the 
British House of Commons, 
an aristocracy administers 
and enforces the law there 
decreed. I mean by this that 
while those who legislate may 
be politicians, party strife 
has nothing to do with the 
machinery of government or 
with the direction of the af- 
fairs of the state. Another 
atmosphere prevails at West- 
minster from that which 
dominates Downing Street. 

If I were a Briton, I should 
be loath to criticize a system 
which has played so promi- 
nent a part in consolidating 
the greatest empire now in 
existence. The standard of 
Saint George and of Saint 
Andrew floats over countless 
seas, over innumerable races, 
and over climes where the 
Creator is worshiped in hun- 
dreds of different ways. 

The successful operation 
of a plant of such vast mag- 
nitude calls for management 
of the highest order. 

It requires efficiency of the first water. 
It cannot brook mediocrity. But all of 
these forms of expression connote but one 
idea. They mean that the administration 
of the British Empire demands brains. 

Pro-consuls of the Cromer type, gov- 
ernors general of the Byng standard, vice- 
rovs of the school of which India affords 
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“Because England sacrifices everything to get a com- 
petent government administration at cut rates, the 
smoke of factories is not as evident as it should be” 
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many an example cannot be created over- 
night. They are indigenous to the soil 
from which they spring. They are prod- 
ucts of the environment in which they are 
nurtured. They are what they are be- 
cause caste is ingrained in the blood of 
Englishmen and because the sons of gen- 
tlemen are taught to consider the service 
of the crown to be one of the greatest 
goals upon the cricket field of life. 


Brains for the Government 


HESE conditions enable Britain to re- 
eruit her administrators from among 
the best minds turned out by her out- 
standing schools. Such a point of view as- 
sures London that her foreign policy is 
committed to an endless chain of men who 
think in terms of the public weal. Such 
a conception guarantees to British states- 
manship that the work of today will not 
be thoughtlessly scrapped tomorrow. 
But no governmental budget could 
compete with private enterprise for the 
employment of that category of brains 
capable of producing such results. Of 
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course the higher rungs of the ladder 
could, perhaps, be made attractive to tal- 
ent. But taxpayers will not put up the 
money to insure filling the lower steps 
with the cream of the ambitious and edu- 
eated youth of the land. To attempt to 
do so would be to invite state bankruptcy. 

The Exchequer has its only chance 





when society is so constituted that to be 
admitted into a specific fold constitutes 
access to a Holy of Holies. When induc. 
tion into public office corresponds in 4 
measure, to initiation into a elub of 

tlemen, the Treasury pays its officials 
only a part of their salary. They 

their main stipend not in the currency of 


the realm, but in the enjoyment 09 


f vari. 


ous indefinable social prerogatives, 4 
commonwealth which works along such 
lines is paying tribute to caste, This js 
precisely what England is doing, 


And this is how the microbe does jts 


work. I shall not say that it attacks the 
new-born offspring of British loing while 
the babe is still in the cradle. I feel, hoy. 
ever, that I can safely say that the first 
ery of the son of an Englilsh gentleman 
hardly subsides before his fond father 
telegraphs the head master of -his “pub. 
lic school,” formally requesting that the 
name of the fledgling be entered for ep. 
trance twelve years later. 


The infant in its long dress this wears 


the colors of his class and learns his ol. 


‘ 
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other avenues. 


lege cry. And as soon a 
he is able to read he js 
sent to a preparatory school, 
more or less officially attach- 
ed to his “public school,” 
There he consorts with boys 
of the same social leaven, 
There he meets with com- 
panions of no other environ- 
ment. In a word, when his 
mind is still in a plastie state, 
life takes on for him the as- 
pect of a closed corporation 
with himself enshrined on its 
board of directors. 


Limited Field of Work 
App when the years roll 


by and man’s estate is 
entered, the seed sown it 
youth is reaped in the shape 
of a harvest where “publie 
school boys” gravitate to 
ward fields of endeavor whieh 
reproduce the spirit of their 
childhood. They naturally 
seek the walks of life whieh 
are the special preserves of 
their fellows. They eschew 
avocations where their 
friends are not found. They 
rivet their eyes upon escutel- 
eons and they steer clear of 
trade-marks. 


This leads them primamly - 


to the army or navy, to the 
civil service or to the bat. 
Latterly, it has opened t 
them the portals of medicine, 
finance and shipping. It 
closes to them practically all 
And automatically 


conditions which entail these results 
out from the happy hunting ground of 
the elect those not to the manor bort. 


Such a social structure causes Bn 


industry to take on a monotone that has 
no “public school” stamp about tt. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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“I went out and took a look at his place. 
It was an ordinary sort of house. 
he had built that house himself practically 

alone. 


But 


I recommended the loan” 





On Starting a Business 
By ELBERT H. FOWLER 


Chairman of the Board, Commonwealth-Commercial State Bank, Detroit 


Illustrations by Joseph Cummings Chase 


FEW minutes ago a young man 
came into my office with this 
story: 

“I have just completed 
four years in college and I want to go 
into business—for myself. Last night I 
talked with my father. He advised me 
to find a place in some large corporation 
and work up. I don’t want to do that. 
I want my own business. Out of your 
Seamnce as a banker what do you sug- 


Before setting down what I told him 
let me give you a glimpse at this young 
man’s background: 

His father is treasurer of one of the 
largest concerns in Detroit. He has 
worked up to that position from a clerk- 

p. He is wealthy, as might be expect- 
ed, As also might be expected, his train- 
ing i a large organization permits him 
to see but little chance for a man starting 
out in life as master of his own business. 

His son is a big fellow. Six feet. 
Weighs two hundred pounds. Played 
tackle on his college football team. 
Studied business economics and was grad- 
uated with very high marks, 

In his thinking he is an individualist 

three years on the varsity football 
team, where teamplay is always demand- 
hever quite hammered this idea of 
vidualism” out of his head 


Once, when caught out of position, he 
snatched up a loose ball and ran for a 
touchdown. Between the halves, when 
bawled out by the coach, his only ex- 
cuse was: 

“T scored, didn’t I?” 

Repeating this story may give the im- 
pression that the young man is afflicted 
with what is popularly known as “‘a swell 
head.” He hasn’t that at all. He men- 
tioned the football incident while I was 
talking with him. Explained it: 


Retrieves Mistakes 


“¥ ADMITTED my mistake to the 

coach, after the game. I told him the 
opposition had pulled me out of position 
and the only way there was for me to 
square myself was to do something un- 
usual. The ball happened to be fumbled. 
It chanced to roll in my direction so I 
just picked it up and ran with it. I was 
sore at the bawling out—it was a peach 
because I think a fellow who retrieves his 
mistakes and makes something out of 
them ought to be given a slap on the back 
instead of a kick.” 

On thinking over what he said, I’m not 
so sure that there is not some mature 
sense in it—more perhaps than could rea- 
sonably be expected from a lad of his 
years. He is not yet twenty-three. 

What I told him in answer to his re- 





quest was something like this: “I think 
I would do the thing I wanted to do. If 
you want to go into business for yourself, 
you probably will be successful. If you 
don’t, you probably will be dissatisfied.” 

Without digging out the statistics and 
examining the mortality rates on small 
businesses—new and old—I still think it 
is a very advantageous move when a 
young man, or any man for that matter, 
starts in business for-himself. The re- 
sponsibility he carries, the problems he 
constantly meets and overcomes develop 
resourcefulness. 

Certainly there is more responsibility 
in running one’s own business than there 
is in assuming an unimportant job with 
a corporation. Resourcefulness is one of 
the finest attributes any man can have, 
and I know ef no way to get it other than 
through responsibility. 

A few years ago a young man came into 
the bank, inquired for me, and said he 
wanted to arrange for a loan. 

“How much money do you need?” | 
asked. 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“What is your business?” 

“T am starting in the building business.”’ 

“Had any experience?” 

“Some.” 

“How much?” 

“T built my own home. 


That is, I 
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built it with my own hands. I have paid 
for it. I now have two lots and I want 
to build houses on them. I can do much 
of the work myself, but I'll need money 
for excavating work and things like that. 
I figure I can get out for about five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“What security have you?” 

“I can give a mortgage on my kome.” 


Interesting as a Man 


E showed me the abstract. Left it 
with me. I told him to come and 
see me in the morning. I was president 
of the bank at the time, but frankly I 
was more than passingly interested in this 
young man. I knew him to be an auditor 
for one of the companies with which we 
were doing business and I wanted to see 
what sort of a home he had built for him- 
self. 

That afternoon after banking hours I 
went out and took a look at his place. 
It was a box as a building, not at all at- 
tractive, from the outside, as a place in 
which to live. 

I thought to myself: 

“If these other two houses he’s plan- 
ning are going to look like that one, I 
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won't give a nickel for his future as a 
builder.” 

That of course was my first impression. 

My second one—and the one that was 
really important—was: 

“But—he built that house himself, 
with his own hands, practically alone. 
He may lack artistie ability but he can 
buy that. 

“The thing he can’t buy or borrow is 
the desire to succeed. That desire is ex- 
pressed in what he has done.” 

I recommended the loan. 

That young man—he is not more than 
thirty years of age right now—is one of 
the largest builders in Detroit—one of 
the most successful. Today he can bor- 
row fifty thousand dollars by merely 
scratching his signature across a note. 
He started in business for himself. 

As I look at it, there are plenty of op- 
portunities for a young man to set up his 
own sign. 

Obviously it would be very difficult for 
him to go into the automobile business. 
That is a business of large production 
and enormous capital. Yet E. L. Cord, 
who is still a young man, has been doing 
things with the Auburn company. 





“Fhe man who has failed in his own business makes the best branch 


manager,” says a chain-store executive. 


“He has failure to live down” 


Perhaps it would be unwise for a 
to start in the steel business, yet I have ng 
doubt that some young engineer, wil] 
develop a proven and a different 
for treating ores which will revolution; 
the iron industry. He would be aa Re 
cessful in starting his own business, The 
fact that he makes a better product wil 
be sufficient reason for success, 

If I were just out of college and look; 
around I would spend a great deal of time 
doing just that thing . . . looking around 
There are plenty of opportunities, if the 
looking is done intelligently, 

Shortly after the war a young man re. 
turned to Detroit. He was broke, His 
long association with the army had wes. 
ried him of close association with other 
men. He wanted to strike out for him. 
self. But, he didn’t have any money, 
That, however, was of secondary im. 
portance. He had something much mor 
valuable than money. He had an idea, 

Before enlisting he had been employed 
in one of the automobile factories and 
frequently had watched the loading of 
the :nachines into freight cars. He had 
noticed that a great deal of space wag 
wasted. He knew that space in freight 
cars cost money. This knowledge had 
started him thinking and all the time he 
was in France, when he could remove 
his thoughts from the immediate task of 
fighting, he was figuring, on paper and 
mentally. 


A Fortune in Small Business 


INALLY he evolved a set of blocks, 

Once back in Detroit he went toa 
lumber firm, sketched his idea, and asked 
whether they could furnish the simple 
equipment. The salesman told him the 
blocks could be made out of waste lum- 
ber, and the price he jotted down was 
surprisingly low. 

Establishing a flexible contract, the 
young man then went to the automobile 
manufacturers, proved to them they 
could save thousands of dollars every 
month on their freight rates and got 9 
many orders for his blocks that actually 
within a matte. of a few months his bank 
balance grew into more than half a mil 
lion dollars. Across the years that simple 
idea has made him millions. 

So far as I can see, the greatest difier- 
ence between most large businesses 
most small businesses is in the efficiency 
maintained. A large business, as & 
is an impersonal thing. The likes 
dishkes of men are of little consequence 
so long as the business goes forward. In 
the small business the employer 1s Vély 
likely to know his organization, persol: 
ly, and, usually, there is a disinclinatio 
on his part to eliminate waste when i 
occurs in the form of an inefficient work- 
man. The personal relationship is what 
keeps him from discharging the mam. 

I am a subscriber to the viewpoint 
there should be sentiment in busines. 
Without sentiment what does life amoutt 
to? But, there is no excuse for m 
ciency. The fact that an employe 8? 
personal friend of an employer sh 

(Continued on page 120) 
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A Nation of Men—or Machines? 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


SUMMER hasrolled 
by since the 
great storm over 
unemployment 

burst upon us with pro- 
nouncements and counter 
pronouncements, figures 
and counter figures. In 
these calmer moments it Is 

ible to survey the situ- 
ation without fearing the 
effect of either partisan dis- 
cussion or rapidly changing 
figures. 

If acute unemployment 
has diminished materially 
since those spring days 
when figures and charges 
flew back and forth across 
Washington and out over 
the country, that more im- 
portant problem, perma- 
nent, or “technical” unem- 
ployment, as it is called at 
American Federation of La- 
bor headquarters, is still 
with us. 

We know little more 
about the volume of unem- 
ployment, sporadic or per- 
manent, than we knew then. 
We surmised much and 
knew little then, as far as 
figures went. 

Ethelbert Stewart, com- 
missioner of labor statistics, declared be- 
fore the unemployment storm had really 
burst upon us, that nothing like accu- 
rate figures could be had, either here or 
abroad, Soon thereafter the Depart- 
ment of Labor produced figures purport- 
ing to show that there were 1,874,000 
more persons out of work in 1927 
than in 1925, the base year for these 
purposes. That meant little, because 
while the statisticians assumed that un- 
employment in 1925 was at zero, or as 
neat Zero as possible, it was in reality not 
at zero, never has been and probably 
never will be. Senators at once declared 
the figures misleading, some of them still 
maintaining that 4,000 000 was a truer 
wnemployment total. 

retary Davis has made the state- 
ment that there is a “normal” unemploy- 
ment of about 1,000,000. If that is so, 

there are that many “normally” idle 

y, just as there were that m: any last 
spring and a year ago last spring. 

e American Federation of Labor, 


“technical,” but they cannot draw 


Editor, International Labor News Service 





THE ONE man in the cabin of this seventeen- 
ton ore hoist replaces hundreds of hand work- 
ers. What does organized labor think of this? 
In this article a leader speaks for labor. Long 
associated with Samuel Gompers, Mr. Wright 
is well qualified to present labor’s views 


which gathers statistics about trade union 
unemployment in some 23 industrial cit- 
ies, found a gradual but steady shrinkage 
of unemployment running through the 
late spring and summer. 

The Federation statisticians recognize 
two kinds of unemployment, sporadic and 
a line 
that separates one group from the other. 
Nor, so far as I know, can any other 
authority. 


Double Unemployment 


T ALL comes down to this: We know 

that we had acuté unemployment last 
spring, this being due to temperary mal- 
adjustments somewhere. And we believe 
that this acute unemployment was added 
to and piled upon a permanent unem- 
ployment, the two mingling together in a 
mass total, with no present way of know- 
ing which was which, or where one 
stopped and the other began. 

The American Federation of Labor fig- 
ures showed that the greatest intensity 


ofunemployment was found 
in those cities which were 
most thoroughly industrial. 
In January and April, 18 
per cent of the union mem- 
bers in 23 cities were idle, 
Baltimore and Detroit lead- 
ing with 40 per cent and 
cities such as Boston, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, New York, 
Los Angeles and Philadel- 
phia running neck and neck 
in a second group with 20 
per cent or more unemploy- 
ed in each. There has been 
a pick-up since then, as the 
Department of Labor pre- 
dicted, and as everybody 
who looked at the situation 
with common sense be- 
lieved there would be. By 
June the average of unem- 
ployment, as shown by the 
American Federation of 
Labor figures, had dropped 
to 13 per cent in the 23 
cities. 

That pick-up has been 
bringing the temporarily 
unemployed back into the 
market, where wages and 
purchases again are possi- 
ble. But what about those 
permanently unemployed 
because of improved plant 
efficiency, new machines, changed pro- 
ducts and the group of similar reasons 
which are purely the outgrowth of mod- 
ern production and modern management 
methods? 

Now it is no doubt true, as the De- 
partment of Labor predicted in the late 
spring, that the industrial pick-up, the 
momentum of which was then being felt, 
has brought back into prcduction—and 
consumption—a great part of the idle 
army. But it has not brought all of it 
back; perhaps not one hali of it. There 
is the point at which all present statistics 
fail and it is the point at which we most 
need statistics. Even now we know little 
about the volume of permanent unem- 
ployment. 

From a cold-blooded, long-range point 
of view, statistics on acute, sporadic, or 
epidemic unemployment are by no means 
so important as statistics on chronic, 
“technical,” or permanent unemploy- 
ment. That, to many minds, is the one 
thing about unemployment’ that needs 
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most to be understood, that is at present 
most baffling, and that must be under- 
stood before there can be any large or 
lasting solution of the tragic problem of 
idleness. 

Temporary unemployment can some- 
how be weathered. There may be misery 
as an accompaniment, and often there is 
misery of the most distressing character. 
To be idle, to find no job, no hope, no 
chance to earn money, day after day over 
weeks or perhaps months is no joke. In 
almost every other misfortune in life 
there may be humor. Men even laugh 
in the face of death. The lingering pull 
and misery of mere joblessness takes 
away all the fun. But sentiment will not 
bring forth the cure. 


Public Works Won’t Help 


OR will those expedients which are 
offered to rekeve acute unemploy- 
ment, such as the rushing of public works, 
do very much to help the nation under- 
stand or cure its more important, more 
desperate and rapidly enlarging problem 
of chronic unemployment. In almost 
every plan and discussion concerning un- 
employment, the temporarily unemploy- 
ed as a rule get all the best of it. Ina 
relatively short time they are cared for, 
but the permanently unemployed know 
not where to turn. 
We had in April of this year, if we ac- 
cept the government 
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the enormous increase in per capita pro- 
duction and for the supposed increase in 
permanent unemployment. 

The increase in per capita production 
is largely accounted for by more efficient 
machines. It is also accounted for by in- 


creased worker-efficiency. Plants may, 
and do, replace their entire machine out- 
fit, bringing in machines that vastly. in- 
crease output, without in any material 
sense changing their power consumption. 
Use of power is no index at all. 

We are going through a period in which 
new and improved machinery has taken 
over more and more of the work of men. 
We are going through a period of mar- 
velous invention in industry. We re- 
main in its midst and we must expect an 
ever rising curve of machine efficiency, 
which means an increasing curve of dis- 
placement of men, per unit of output. 
That is where we are getting the unem- 
ployment problem that is going to hurt 
and puzzle and unsettle. 

Along with this growing wedge of un- 
employment through machine perfection, 
we have had two other interesting and 
purely American manifestations. There 
has been a growing stabilization of em- 
ployment among those not displaced and 
there has been a general failure to enforce 
wage reductions along with unemploy- 
ment. On the contrary, in the main there 
has been a rising wage. To these two 

big facts a third must 








figures, 1,874,050 
more idle workers 
than we had in 1925. 
Add dependents to 
that figure, to give it 
its full meaning in 
the market. I am not 
relating this’ problem 
to the market be- 
cause I wish to be 
cynical, or material- 
istic, or commercial. 
I am doing it to make 
it mean as much as 
possible in the eco- 


CQ WHAT our employment 
problem needs is not 
guess work and charity 
but science and cure. It 
is not a problem of the 
poor and witless; but of 
our national economic 
and industrial fabric. It 
is not just sentiment; it 
is national well-being 9 


be added, for it has 
been the wonder of 
the world — lowered 
prices of commodities 
per unit of output. 
Now what is to be 
made of that array 
of facts which seem 
like possible contra- 
dictions, but are not? 


How many have 
found an answer? 
Here is one case, 


where “four out of 
five” do not have it! 








nomic life of the en- 





The trouble is we 





tire nation, which is 
conceded to be of supreme importance. 

We have no way of knowing how many 
of the workers involved in the unemploy- 
ment total were out of work because 
plants were partly or wholly shut down 
for lack of business, and how many were 
out of work because machines had come 
to take their place. It is sheer idiocy to 
think we shall get anywhere permanently 
in adjusting or curing the problem until 
we can get statisticians to find and state 
the facts in their proper order, to put idle 
workers down in their proper column. 
That is no easy job, to be sure, but its 
difficulty cannot be accepted as a suf- 
ficient excuse for its neglect. 

One recent writer, after a considerable 
study of the wage and employment situ- 
ations, has made the statement that the 
increase in the use of power industrially 
has not been sufficient to make any con- 
siderable difference in the situation. He 
fails to understand that the mere use of 
power, by itself, is not what accounts for 


have black magic go- 
ing on all around us and our eyes haven’t 
been quick enough to see through the 
tricks. We know how to go ahead as we 
have been going, but we have no side 
motions with which to grasp collateral 
facts as they whizz by. 

While we do not know exactly what 
has been taking place in the matter of 
creating what we may still call perma- 
nent unemployment, or disemployment, 
by reason of machine replacement, we do 
have some index of its importance. One 
authority, perhaps as good as any now 
engaged upon the subject, offers us evi- 
dence to show that starting with an index 
number of 100 in 1914, we have now 
reached a point where the index number, 
showing increase of production over in- 
crease of employes, is 170. The output 
to the man has been rising to that extent 
since 1914. 

What we still do not know is whether 
the line representing employes is to be 
interpreted in terms of growing employ- 


ment, or growing unemployment. In 
other words, we do not know how 
men were thrown out of work by the as 
tonishing growth in output to the:man, 
But elsewhere we get some figures that 
help a little. From Ohio come official 
figures to show that in construction there 
has been an increase of 11 per cent in 
output, with a decrease of 15 per cent jp 
number of employes. In most industries 
such figures as there are show gain jp 
output and decrease in numbers em. 
ployed. It has already been shown suf. 
ficiently that specific devices have jp. 
creased to an almost miraculous extent 
the output per man in various industries, 
Manifestly, obviously, to a certainty be 
yond question, machines are replacing 
men. Examples are too numerous ani 
too well known to need repetition here. 


Higher Individual Output 


\ THAT has been taking place in indys. 

try has been taking place in agr- 
culture. Most persons will be surprised, 
I imagine, to know that the inerease jy 
individual output has been nearly ag 
large in agriculture as it has been in ip 
dustry. This is not true of all agricul 
ture, but it is sufficiently true of some 
agriculture to bring the average almost 
up to the average of industry. 

Let us add one more element to the 
summation we have just had, which m 
cluded individual growth in efficiency or 
output, replacement of men by machines, 
growing unemployment and dropping re 
tail prices. Let us add that profits and 
dividends have been enormous. Money 
surpluses have piled up and in many 
cases have shot up like rockets. 

How long can these anomalies live in 
the same house without producing con- 
fusion? 

We know only one thing surely: that 
our present general direction has been 
and still is in the line of trouble. We 
see the symptoms, perhaps only vaguely, 
but with sufficient clearness to warrant 
concern—more concern than is being 
showr generally. We see that we are 
heading for the rough, with a widening 
army of men permanently displaced from 
their accustomed employment. 


Permanent Employment Needed 

V JE KNOW that we have a lange 

- army of unemployed, which we may 
reduce, so far as its sporadic element & 
concerned, by emergency measures, but 
whose growth we are not able to prevettt 
or cure where its chronic element is col 
cerned. Unless we find at least some 
check for chronic unemployment, We 
shall inevitably add to the total of ut 
employed until we reach a point W 
emergency measures will lose nearly all 
virtue. 

It is very much like building 4 dam 
half-way across a stream, expecting there 
by to stop the flow. Of what avail ist 
to shout, “The flood can’t touch you,” to 
a man in the path of a terror like that: 
He knows he’s going to be hit. Some way 
must be found to build the dam all the 

(Continued on page 174) 
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The Man Who Hired E:ffel Tower 


By LELAND STOWE 


Paris Correspondent, The New York Herald-Tribune 


ANDRE CITROEN, who in less than 
nine years has earned the title, “the Henry 
is probably the closest 
French counterpart of the American big 
business man who has pushed his way 
to the top in the industrial world 


, 


Ford of France,’ 


HOULD you ascend, almost any 

summer evening, from the Metro 

entrance at the northwestern cor- 

ner of the Tuileries Garden and 
turn to your left along the Place de la 
Concorde, you couldn’t fail to see sudden 
jagged flashes of light, ripping fast and 
high across the night like a terrific light- 
ning storm just above the blue-black rim 
of chestnut trees along the Seine. 

Thefiery stilettos scarcely have dropped 
out of the sky when a pillar of flame rises 
from the shadows of the Seine. It seethes 
up and up, six hundred, seven hundred 
and finally nearly a thousand feet into 
the night. And as swiftly, like a high- 
powered fire hose in full play, a gigantic 
bubbling fountain extinguishes it. 

A moment of barren dark- 
ness again. Then from the peak, 
to which this fire and lightning 
have sped to vanish, new lights 
burst forth and race downward, 
this time inalphabetical rhythm, 
forming a gleaming even-let- 
tered word against the night. 

The word is Citroen. The col- 
umn is the Eiffel Tower. The 
sign is the highest and one of the 
largest electrical advertising 
signs in the world. 

Andre Citroen, who in less 


























anything else, which 
shaped the career of 
the man who stands 
at the head of French 
industry today. For 
his experience as a 
manufacturer of mu- 
nitions placed Citro- 
en in a position to be 
of service to France 
during the war. And 
the plants which he 
built in those years 
supplied the basis for 
his great automobile 
plants organized since 
the war. 


SCS * 


ae 


than nine years has earned the 
title, “the Henry Ford of 
France,” writes his name in 200,- 

electric bulbs across the 





“The rental and maintenance of the 
200,000 Eiffel Tower lights cost 1,500,- 
ooo francs (about $60,000) a year. 
That’s the cheapest and best advertising 








Paris sky three or more nights a 
week. He has secured for com- 
mercial exploitation one of the 
mest prized tourist landmarks 
of France. He is probably the 
closest French counterpart of 
the American big business man 
who has pushed his way to the top rung. 
Andre Citroen was born in Paris fifty 
years ago. At twenty he entered the 
Ecole Polytechnique. Hardly had he fin- 
his studies there when he organized 

4 factory of his own, with a personnel of 
ten workmen, to manufacture hand gre- 
hades, It was this decision, more than 





In four years Citroen had made a pro- 
nounced success of his hand grenades, so 
much so that soon he established a plant 
in Moscow and later another in Austria- 
Hungary. 

In 1908 he was asked to reorganize an 
automobile concern, and thus his atten- 
tion was first fixed on the possibilities in 


I ever had” 


automobile production. When he made 
his first voyage to America in 1912 he 
returned with his mind filled with more 
ideas concerning industrial organization 
and management. 

When the war broke out, Citroen en- 
listed as an artillery lieutenant. But his 
genius for organization refused to be 
stilled. With French industry lamentably 
disorganized, Lieutenant Citroen in 1915 
advanced a plan to his superiors for con- 
structing a plant which would greatly 
reduce the shortage of shells. France was 
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in dire straits for ammunition. Citroen’s 
scheme offered a guarantee of producing 
50,000 shells a day within a short time. 

The French Government accepted the 
plan, and Citroen entered the field of big 
production. It was necessary to select a 
site, construct everything from the ground 
up. Most difficult of all, it was essential 
to recruit skilled workmen or to train un- 
skilled workmen. In a country fighting 
with its back to the wall and all its best 
manpower at the front, this seemed an 
almost insurmountable problem. 

Citroen accomplished the task. The 
site he selected was in Paris on the Quai 
de Javel beside the Seine. Les Usines 
Citroen are located there today. Ina few 
months the factories had been built and 
munitions machinery had been imported 
from abroad and installed. Rapidly the 
plant’s production rose to 10,000 shells a 
day and finally to the promised 50,000. 
During the rest of the war Citroen main- 
tained that output, contributing in no 
small measure to the effectiveness of 
French gunfire. By the dawn of the Ar- 
mistice this Citroen-built and Citroen- 
directed plant had turned out more than 
28,000,000 shells. 


Reorganized the Arsenal 


EANWHILE, the French Govern- 
ment had asked M. Citroen to reor- 
ganize the arsenal at Roanne, which was 
then manufacturing only 30 shells daily. 
Here again, in a few months, this indus- 
trial dynamo of France wrought magic, 
and the arsenal’s production leaped up- 
ward to 55,000 shells a day. Every gov- 
ernmental facility was placed at M. Ci- 
troen’s disposal. But the Government 
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could not supply the power for organiza- 
tion which determined the final results. 

With the war’s end M. Citroen had 
under his direction a tremendous plant 
employing more than 13,000 workmen. 
What should he do with it? In America 
there was a man named Ford who manu- 
factured autos in what the French call 
en grande serie. There were other Amer- 
ican automobile kings who had followed 
in his footsteps and were now reaping the 
same harvest of mass production. No 
one had ever tried it in Europe. M. Ci- 
troen asked himself: “Shells by the thou- 
sands—why not automobiles? If they 
can make it pay in America, why not in 
France?” 

As a consequence the Citroen munition 
plant, a vast enterprise founded and de- 
veloped in three years, underwent the tre- 
mendous reorganization necessary for it 
to become a paying peace-time concern. 

Staggering changes in machinery had 
to be made. They were made. Great 
financial risks had to be faced. They 
were taken. There was here nothing of 
the caution in business innovations which 
is so characteristic of the average French- 
man. Here there was the burning energy 
of a born industrial leader—the faith of 
a man who knows that power begets 
power. 

To anyone taking account of the in- 
numerable changes Citroen had to make, 
it seems almost incredible that the first 
Citroen automobile was completed June 
4, 1919—less than seven months from the 
time the same factory had been turning 
out 50,000 shells daily. Within a few 
days 40 Citroens daily were emerging 
from the plant on the Quai de Javel. 


wes. 7 


After a trip to America to study the Ford es. Citroen in- 


stalled machinery for mass production an 
He believes in American methods 


put to 400 cars a day. 


jumped his out- 


M. Citroen had planned an output o 
100 cars a day, and he attained it, By 
after his trip to America in 1923 and his 
study at first hand of the Ford plant jy 
Detroit, he returned to Paris determine 
to increase this production by American 
methods. Chain conveyances were in- 
stalled throughout the Citroen assembling 
plants. New machinery which would jp. 
crease speed and efficiency was added. 

Since then the Citroen production has 
jumped to 400 cars a day—an output up. 
equalled anywhere else in Europe, 


Growth of Business Amazing 


HERE are now four or five other (j. 
troen plants besides the several fae. 
tories located on the Quai de Javel. In 
June, 1919, the number of employes was 
4.500. In 1924 this had increased to 15. 
000. It is now more than 31,000. 
I went the other day to see this “Ford. 
ized” Frenchman who has blazoned his 
name in letters, each 30 feet high, upona 
column 234 feet higher than the Wool 
worth Building. 

It was 9:45 in the morning. An Amer- 
ican millionaire might not be expected to 
be more seasonable in his appointments 
than that. A French companion and ] 
drove along the quais of the Seine, past 
this same Tour Eiffel, to the Quai de Ja- 
vel, where five or six huge buildings form 
the headquarters and assembling plant of 
Les Usines Citroen. 

“See,” said my companion as we halted, 
“There is the river for shipping his cars 
by water. Here is the railroad along the 
bank. And here, just across the road, M. 
Citroen’s plant. Even you Americans 
could not have better business foresight 
than that.” 

We entered a lobby, spotlessly neat and 
gleaming with efficiency. On the right 
five girls were busy at a telephone switeh- 
board. That was something to hold at- 
tention, by reason of the new and very 
modern telephone equipment. The Amer- 
ican traveler on the Continent learns to 
expect little from French telephones. 

Still making mental calculations on 
these apparently trivial things I followed 
up the stairs. Not long afterward we 
were ushered into the office of the mam 
who hired the Tour Eiffel. 

The man who greeted us was of aver 
age height with sparse graying hair, and 
keen brown eyes which narrowed slightly, 
betraying a native shrewdness. He wort 
a closely cropped mustache above thil, 
extremely straight lips. And more pie 
nounced than all were the swiftly decisive 
and energetic movements one expects @ 
find in the keenest American busine® 
man. 

“Has my secretary given you all the 
information? The booklets about out 
plant and the circulars?” M. Citroen de- 
manded crisply as soon as we were seated. 

I assured him that he had. 

“Then after that what can I tell you 
about?” asked M. Citroen, with the aif 
of a man who counts minutes. 

“About yourself,” I said. 

“Do you know about my newspape! 

(Continued on page 142) 
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The Cost of Weather 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 





Ruin sweeps onward from the skyline as the sinister funnel of a 
tornado lashes in fury over a town in the Middle West 





Here Once was Griffin, Indiana, 
a village of 350 souls. In one 
minute the tornado of March 18, 
1925, razed the town, injured 
200 persons and killed 55 


HAT does weather cost 

us? It is an amazing, 

incredible fact that no- 

body knows or has ever 
even attempted to find out! 

All humanity gains and loses by 
weather. In the conduct of every man’s 
life, every business, every industry, 
weather assets and weather liabilities are 
recognized but not gauged, except in an 
imperfect, fragmentary way. On both 
sides of the account the figures are large— 
but we do not know how large. Here are 
a few suggestive examples of weather 
costs: 

Some years ago the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture gathered statistics 
of hail losses in certain countries. - These 
indicated that hail costs the world on an 
average about $200,000,000 a year. Later 
figures seem to show that this was an un- 
derestimate. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently stated 
that ten leading agricultural erops in this 
country alone suffer by hail to the tune of 
$47,500,000 in an average year. Yet hail 
is a minor item among weather visitations. 

The success of the American corn crop 
has been found to be vitally dependent 
upon getting the right amount of rain in 


‘The chill embargo of the 
snow,” of which Whittier sang, 
is an annoyance in the modern 
city street, costly to abolish, but 
much more costly to endure 
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“Fire weather” is a term in 
the vocabulary of disaster. 
Because low humidity and 
high winds vastly increase 
the fire hazard in the forests, 
the Weather Bureau, forestry 
officials, and the lumber 
industry have inaugurated a 
nation-wide system of fire- 
weather warnings 
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= Hail gladdens the heart of the glazier. Here 
is the result of a five-minute pelting by the 
mischievous urchins of the clouds with their 
thick falling pellets of ice 


the month of July. It has been computed 
that a deficiency of half an inch dunn 
that month—not a drought, but merely 4 
somewhat subnormal supply of moisture 
—reduces the value of the crop in four 
states of the Corn Belt by $150,000,00. 
This figure has been a subject of contre 
versy. It may be too high, but it Is ce 
tainly correct at least as to the “order af 
magnitude.” ; 

An actual drought is a more seno® 
matter. There was one in Persia in 1918. 
The crops failed and one-eleventh of the 
entire population of the country died # 
famine. What is a human life worth 
Persia ? 

The new campaign of snow removal 0 
ane rural highways in the United States ® 
—— costing nearly $5,000,000 a year. New 
Pre York City has spent as much to keep™ 

streets clear in some recent winters. Ser- 

eral other cities pay in proportion. 

outlays are fully justified. Th 

ae +43 ’ =e vastil 
The Mississippi flood of 1927 took terrific toll of life and cost in pe epi es dp now le 


property damage $350,000,000. Here is the result of a crevasse : : é : < some 
in the levee at Knowlton, Ark., April 21, 1927 Each winter Nature produces ! 
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ical hurricanes toss 
ie scornfully ashore and 
ravage our southern coasts. ; 

Here is a typical waterfront 
scene in Florida after the 
winds have spent their 
Death and desola- 


tion ride on the tempest 


a, 











Though wire and twig are “ridged 
inch-deep in pearl” after the ice 
storm, the beauty of the scene is pur- 
chased every winter at a cost of 
millions. Each pole in the picture is 
groaning under a load of sevem tons 


PHOTOGRAM 
WASHINGTON 


dazzling exhibits of the icy jewelwork that 
plays havoe with wires, poles and trees. 
They cost millions per annum. Perhaps 
they are worth the price. A full-fledged 
ite storm is a lovely spectacle. 

Lightning struck a Navy magazine near 
Dover, New Jersey, July 10, 1926. The 
resulting explosions wiped out $93,000,000 
worth of property. In April of the same 
year lightning fired several oil-storage res- 
ervoirs in California. The losses were 
$20,000,000. 

Not long ago a dense fog hung for five 
days together over the English Channel. 

shipping was held up in the Thames 
estuary and the time lost was estimated 
to be worth $5,000,000. 
St. Louis tornado of September 29, 
1927, cost possibly $50,000,000. Florida 
Suffered losses of $200,000,000 or there- 
uts in the hurricane of September, 
1926, The Mississippi flood of 1927 came 
Taround $350,000,000. What is the 
aggregate cost of weather, year by year? 


Lightning does this many times every year. The protection of oil- 
storage tanks from thunderstorms is an outstanding problem faced by 


It would help stabilize the world’s busi- modern electrical engineering experts 
hess if we knew. 
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They Won't Let Me Buy 


By JOHN H. WOODFORD 


OME time. ago I formed the 
habit of strolling down to the 
corner cigar store for a pack- 
age of cigarettes ostensibly, 

but really to talk to the old man from 
Wittenberg, Prussia, who owned it. 

We used to discuss everything 
from theology to Kepler’s law. Usu- 
ally I was “all wrong,” in whatever 
position I happened to take during 
these discussions. I cannot imagine 
anything more refreshing than the 
daily arguments we used to have 
over the counter. I early discovered 
the times at which he was most likely 
‘to be without a rush of trade and 
found myself looking forward to these 
philosophic interludes each day. 

And then, suddenly, my cigar-store 
friend died, and I discovered an 
amazing thing. He left a gap in the 
neighborhood that was out of all pro- 
portion to the proper economic value 
of his existence. 

On all sides I heard expressions of 
regret at his passing. I asked some 
of those who mentioned him if they 
were able to name the alderman in our 
ward. Few of them could. I couldn't. 
But we all knew the old tobacconist’s 
name. 

Sentiment, I think, is usually rather 
silly; one comes to believe so, at any 
rate, when he finds out how easy it is to 
sell sentiment to people who read maga- 
zines. I told myself firmly that a store 
was a place wherein to obtain 
merchandise—not a place to 
conduct a Socratic debate. 

A modern man full of effi- 
ciency would shortly take 
over the store, I felt sure. I 
was fully prepared to give 
my patronage, whether or 
not he would stimulate me by 
listening to my talk 
nnd violently dis- 
agreeing with me. 

For years a chain 
drug-store corpora- 
tion had coveted the 
location. They 
swooped down upon 
it now and opened 
resplendent, like a 
circus. The store 
specialized in al- 
most everything, 
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No! And I don’t want a hot-water bag or an ume 
brella or an automobile spotlight either 


very insignificant place in the astonishing 
interior and exterior displays. 

I walked in one afternoon about three- 
thirty, bound and determined to “like” 
trading there, despite the fact that those 
among my neighbors whose opinions I 
value most declared they couldn’t stand 
the place. Sentimental, they. were, I 
told myself; still thinking of the old man. 

Silly. Modern prog- 
ress. Great thing. 
One ought to keen 
up with it. 
“Package of No- 
bites,” I said to the 
clerk. 
~~ “Yes, sir,’’ he 
snapped, violently 
exuding Service. 
He secured a pack- 
age of Nobites and 
slapped it at me 
faster than I had 
ever seen cigarettes 
served before. Pay- 
ing for the package 
and receiving a loud 
and challenging, 
“Thank you!” I 
turned to go. But, 


alas. 


except drugs, which I’m sick of thinking up a line “Your matches,” 


latter occupied a of sales resistance 


sir—they’re free. 


You’d better take 
them.” Somehow | 
dared not refuse totake 
them, though I had 
long since indefatigably 
mastered the succes. 
ful operation of a mod- 
ern cigar-lighter, 

“You a married 
man?” the clerk want- 
ed to know, when the 
matches were obedient- 
ly pocketed. 

“Yes,” I admitted, 

“Got any kids?” 

“A little girl, aged 
ten, free, white and 
more than a little 
frisky.” 

“Why don’t you take 
her home a bowl of 
goldfish ?” 

‘“‘Now, that’s a 
thought,” I admitted, 
“or maybe she'd faney 
a tame basilisk. You're 
very thoughtful.” 

Not to be trifled with he said: 

“Naw, no kidding. I’m on the square. 
Why don’t you take ’er home a bowl of 
goldfish ?” 

A little irritably, I’m afraid, I said: 

“Why don’t I? I'll bite—” 

“We're giving away a bowl of goldfish 
with every purchase of a dollar’s worth 
of merchandise,” he explained. 


War Drives Carried Over 


OW shall I tell you, on paper, that he 
managed to convey the suggestion 

that there was something patriotic, evel 
religious, about my obligation to become 
possessed of a bowl of goldfish. There 
was, indescribably, about him, an echo of 
“Help Win the War—” by buying otly 








American-made knives . . . all that 


sort of thing—if you get what I mean. It 
is too subjective ever to be er 
within mere words. 

“Sorry,” I told him, “but my wife gets 
her fish at the butcher shop.” 

This nonplussed the young gentlemal 
considerably. I could see that he eo 
sidered me in some vague way unAmerr 
can and unbooster. The whole gesture 
was an attempt to “carry on” the “drive 
spirit which was so successful in diggimg 
dollars out of pockets during the wat. 

On the way out of the store I saw4 
display of diminutive glass globes, about 
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“ze of a husky doorknob, containing 
ae Westin red dots that looked like 
These were the goldfish that were 


ing given away. 
p's a week later I returned to the 


Ont be absurd,” I said, taking my- 
self firmly in hand. “Old Hans, who sold 
“sarettes and had heard of Antiochus 
jphanes, was 2n anachronism. ‘Times 
_ You ought to change with them 
_or first thing you know, you'll get old. 
besides, probably after you get 
ysed to it, you'll like the new, brisk serv- 
ice far better. After all there’s no get- 
ting away from the fact that the store 
ig a great deal more businesslike than it 
was—and there’s no denying that a store 
is a place where business is, Or by right 
ought to be, conducted in a brisk, effi- 
cient manner. 

This time there was a new clerk on 
duty. a 

“Nobites,” I said, crisply, determined 
to play the game. 

“Yess't!” With appalling alacrity he 
materialized them and slapped them at 
me. I wondered what the chain-store 
roprietors would have thought of poor 
old Hans, if they had disposed of the first 

man, who had been there pre- 
viously, because they considered him not 

enough. 
ioe in the neighborhood, sir?” 
this clerk wanted to know, as he 
forced his paper matches—with the 
store's advertising imprint upon 
them—into my possession. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, lookit: I'll give you one of 
these here new cards. Bring it to 
the store with you, every time you 
make a purchase, and when you’ve 
bought ten dollars’ wort of stuff, 
you got a dollar’s wort of merchan- 
dise coming free.” 

“Tell you what I'll do,” I re- 
tumed. “You keep the card and 
take care of it for me—for I’d be 
sure always to lose or forget it—and 
in return for that service, I'll give 
you the dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise I have coming, after I’ve pur- 
chased ten dollars’ worth of your 
stock.” 

By the time he had untangled 

this idea I had made my escape. 
I noticed, on the way out this 
time, that he had a box of bottled 
dlives prominently displayed upon 
4 counter near the door. They 
Were marked: “27 cents!” 

Reaching home, I asked my wife how 
much she paid for a bottle of olives at 
e grocery store. 

From thirty-cents up,” she replied. 
“Well,” I informed her, delighted at 
my advantage over her vaunted ability 

P cautiously, “if you were a clever 

e, you’d get your olives at the 

drug Store; they’re only twenty-seven 
tents a bottle there.” 

ut,” she returned, defensively, “I 

lever go to the drug store. I get my 

— at the chain grocery, because 

fan get two packages for a quarter 


there, and they cost fifteen cents straight 
at the drug store.” 

Unprepared for such keen rebuttal I 
hedged: 

“Well, what the dickens do you go to 
the chain cigar store for then? You're 
always bringing home cigar coupons for 
our offspring .. .” 

“Oh, I drop in once in awhile to get a 
box of candy. They sell good candy 
cheaper than any candy store in the 
neighborhood.” 


Stockings in the Candy Store 


« AND what,” I begged, “is the chain 
candy store up there on Mohair 
Street good for?” 

“Well, they’ve got some marvelous 
looking silk stockings for a dollar and a 
quarter a pair, all neatly wrapped up in 
sanitary paper and marked with the size. 
They say fellows dropping in to buy 
candy for their girls often take along a 
pair of stockings, too. If I bought a 
dozen pairs there I could—” 

“Take home a little puppy free?” 

“Don’t be silly. That’s cheaper than 
you can get that kind of stocking any- 
where. It’s just a temporary sale they’re 
having.” 

It was fully three weeks before J again 
summoned up courage for my last visit 
to the chain drug store. This time there 





I found myself looking forward to 
these philosophic interludes 


was still another young man in charge. 

“Say!” I demanded, “what’s the idea? 
Every time I come in here there’s a dif- 
ferent clerk.” 

“I guess, sir, they switch us around 
so we won’t get to talking to the custom- 
ers. Ino sooner get to like a few people in 
a neighborhood than they send me clear 
off in some other part of the city.” 

This seemed a thoroughly likable young 
chap. Being the only customer in the 
store at the time, I persisted in my gar- 
rulousness: 

“But, wouldn’t it be rather a good thing 
for the customers to like the clerks?” 
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“T suppose so; but you know how it 
is.... If we talked too much to the cus- 
tomers, the firm might have to use an 
extra clerk—so, you see ... not that I’m 
hinting . . . course it’s all right when the 
store’s not busy.” 

Still no one else came in, so I ven- 
tured further to cut down his efficiency. 

“Tell me, as man to man—what kind 
of stock do you think a snappy men’s 
haberdashery ought to carry these days 
—with shoe stores carrying suits and 
overcoats?” 

He gave me one of those indulgent 
glances the insane would recognize too 
well. 

“I should think that a line of candy 
might do well, in a real snappy haber- 
dasher’s. Men always feel kind of sheep- 
ish when they spend a lot on themselves 
for clothes, and they’d take home a box 
of candy to square it with the wife. I 
should think, too, that in a men’s furnish- 
ing store, during the summer, a line of 
fishing tackle would—” 

“Of course,” I put in, “it might be well 
for them to carry some men’s furnish- 
ings, too, as leaders, to attract the trade 
to their cigar lighters, and other hard- 
ware ...?” 

A customer came in at this juncture 
and my friend, with an apologetic glance, 
flew to serve him. 

“Auks,” said the newcomer. It was 
about five o’clock and he looked tired 
and worn out, as though he had just come 
from work. The clerk handed him his 
Auks, and then asked: 

“Ever smoke a pipe, sir?” 


Good Sales Resistance 


“ 


O!” roared the customer. “And I 
1 don’t want a hot water bag, or an 
umbrella, or an automobile spotlight!” 

I feft the store, never to return. 

Nearly three blocks from my home is a 
cigar store. It is not a chain store. The 
service there is terrible, 

On the first occasion of my visit to this 
store I attempted to start a conversation 
with the proprietor, but he replied in so 
hopelessly verjuiced a manner that I 
knew we could never learn to argue ami- 
cably and vehemently. 

Another customer in the store at the 
time grinned at me. I waited for him 
outside, recognizing him as one of the 
quondam auditors who used to listen with 
delight to old Hans’ denunciations of my 
notions. 

“How is it you come all the way down 
here to buy cigarettes from that rheumy 
old gent?” I asked, 

“When you go in there he gives you 
what you ask for, without saying a word, 
and I’m sick to death of having to think 
up a line of sales resistance every time I 
go to buy a package of cigarettes.” 

“So am I!” I told him fervently, “but 
we're both bolsheviks, I think.” 

“Well,” he argued, “I don’t care. I 
don’t care for ‘Service. And I don’t 
give a damn for getting a package of cig- 
arettes for a cent less, if I’ve got to ex- 
plain why I don’t want to buy a flashlight 
that looks like a fountain pen.” 
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It is a chilly job for the trapper to carry to an Alaskan trading 
post in midwinter the pelts he has worked for months to acquire 
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To peddle peaches in 
the narrow streets of 
Venice, the sturdy 
grower transports 
huge arm-slung baskets 
of fruit long distances 
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Balancing a big basket 
on her head, the Suma- 
tran girl offers food to 
tourists in Padang. She 
can use both hands in 
making change 








So trussed that he can only squeal a scornful “weak” at 
his bearers, this little pig goes to market in Indo China 
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The Other Half 


Americans have become so thoroughly 
accustomed to modern transportation 
that they take for granted the presence 
in the shops of all manner of supplies 
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Through the narrow gates into the hill streets of Jere 
salem the Bedouin girl leads her wool-laden camelt 
just as her ancestors did centuries ago 
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Goes to Market 


In far corners oi the earth, however, up- 
to-date conveniences are unknown and 
merchants obtain their wares by pic- 
turesque but hardly expeditious means 
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The pack of powerful Malemute or Husky dogs drawing the sledge 
is the only practicable means of transportation over the snow fields 
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In old Madrid, where the bull in the arena furnishes 
thrilis for thousands, his brother the ox toils before a 
lumbering wagon heaped high with bags of wool 











Forty cocoanuts with 

thick outer shells are a 

tremendous load even 

for the tough shoulders 
of the Javanese 


Bananas are high in 
Uganda, East Africa— 
if the native bearer who 
brings them to town 
chances to be tall 





Not with fragrant flowers is the Venezuela rancher’s burro 
bedecked. He is carrying festoons of pungent garlic 
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UR town, situated in Southern 
California, is a workable lab- 
oratory in which to study the 
material and psychological 

phenomena of retirement 

Sitting in a secluded office in our town 
is a dignified, middle-aged man who was 
educated in law and acquired a fortune in 
the lumber industry. For several years 
he has been working every day at a job 
that gives him more 
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When Busy Men Retire 


By W.L. BLAIR 


stamina necessary to fit them for success- 
ful careers as retired men. 

A man who has a good, serviceable 
hobby fares much better than either of 
these. Such a man, as a rule, may safely 
retire. Golf has saved many, because golf 
is a struggle for the unattainable par. The 
man who has not succeeded in “breaking 
ninety” cannot consent to curl up and die 
until he has this achievement to his credit. 

Besides, golf has its 








of a thrill than either 
law or lumbering. He 
has been building a 
great scientific school. 
He has given the 
school about five mil- 
lion dollars, but this is 
the least of his gifts. 
Hisgreatest gifts have 
been time, business 
ability and extraordi- 
nary vision. 

This man has many 
associates, not a few 
of whom are retired 
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¢eA MAN who has a good, 
serviceable hobby may, as 
a rule, successfully retire. 
Many men are unable to 
retire because they can 
find nothing to do that is 
as interesting as what they 
are doing. Real success in 
retirement appears to re- 
quire thought and prepa- 


big business angles. 
Retired business men 
largely administer the 
affairs of the numer- 
ous golf clubs of 
Southern California. 
Many retired men 
hereabouts find hap- 
piness in their flower 
gardens or, more am- 
bitiously, their orange 
groves. Raising chick- 
ens and rabbits seems 
a homely enough oc- 
cupation to most of 
us but it has its devo- 








business or profes- 





sional men, but he is 

the one who is always on the job. He be- 
lieves the chairman of a board of trustees, 
no less than a lumberjack, should put in a 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay. His 
pay, like that of most successful men, is 
an achievement. Earlier in his life, per- 
haps, achievement meant individual gain. 
But now he is retired. 

Many men are unable to retire because 
they can find nothing to do that is as in- 
teresting as what they are doing. Real 
success in retirement appears to require 
thought and preparation. Even so, there 
are great opportunities in it for bright 
young men of sixty or so who have put by 
a little money. 


Talent for Leisure 
HEN Irvin Cobb looked us over and 


wrote of our middle-aged men sitting 
about on hotel verandas, listening to the 
hardening of their arteries, he did not be- 
gin to tell the story. It is true that in this 
genial atmosphere a few of our retired 
folk have acquired a genuine European 
talent for leisure, and that others are dis- 
contentedly seeking strange remedies for 
the ills of vacuity. It is true also that at 
the other extreme are men who emerge, 
quite unreconstructed, from trial retire- 
ments of from six weeks to six months. 
These launch large business enterprises, 
erect office buildings, open oil stations or 
become real estate salesmen, as the scope 
of their imaginations and the condition of 
their finances may suggest. Both these 


classes are made up of those who lack the 


tees among our men 
of leisure. It has even attracted to our 
suburban acreage a retired prince of the 
royal house of Denmark. 

In many cases the retired man appar- 
ently chooses his hobby by the rule of 
opposites. I know one man who for many 
years was a professor of mechanical engi- 
neering and dean of an engineering school. 
In those years his lightest form of expres- 
sion was a monograph on machine design. 
Now he studies birds and stars, and gives 
himself over to the luxurious dissipation 
of painting California landscapes in water 
colors. 

An almost endless variety of such speci- 
mens may be found in our collection of 
retired men. Many of them are doing a 
share of kindly, helpful things as they 
umble along on their hobbies. But there 
is an increasing number of those who, like 
the lumber man at the college, are mak- 
ing almost a profession of unpaid public 
service. Not all of these are wealthy. 
Most of them, in fact, are men of such 
modest estates that they do not need to 
devote a great deal of time to looking 
after their investments. 

Here is one who retired from the whole- 
sale paint business in Boston in 1896 on 
account of illness. Regaining his health, 
he re-entered business in the West and 
again retired a number of years later. A 
Harvard graduate and a man of the high- 
est ideals, he has given his time to the de- 
velopment of a score of community inter- 
ests. When our town adopted a director- 
manager form of government a few years 


ago, this man was chosen chairman of the 
first board of city directors. The 

was ten dollars a meeting, not to exceed 
fifty dollars a month. All that wag re 
quired of the chairman was to preside at 
meetings of the board, but this chairman 
put in about eight hours a day, five days 
in the week, for four years. Now, hay- 
ing retired once more, his only job of im- 
portance is that of unsalaried president of 
an association of municipalities which 
proposes to construct the world’s largest 
water distributing system. 

One of this man’s successors in office, 
the present chairman of our board of eity 
directors, is a retired attorney. The salary 
remains the same but the duties appar- 
ently have increased, for the incumbent 
works six days a week instead of five, 
Many of his evenings are spent at civic 
gatherings, which often take the form of 
banquets. And still, like his predecessor, 
he enjoys the job. 


Some Retired Men Useful 
A RETIRED patent attorney of Wash- 


ington has found a modest but suffi- 
cient vocation in our town by serving as 
secretary or treasurer, without salary, for 
several civic and charitable bodies, in- 
cluding the Community Chest. Very un- 
ostentatiously he has made himself one 
of our most useful citizens. 

From the development of large mining 
interests in Arizona to the leadership of 
Boy Scout activities in four southwestern 
states is a step which you may call retire- 
ment, if you like. This mining man has 
also served for several years as chairman 
of our city planning commission. 

The man now serving as president of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in our town retired two years ago as Viee- 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, after having been manager of the 
vast Schenectady plant for a quarter of a 
century. 

In citing these examples I hope I have 
not given the impression that the affairs 
of our community are entirely in the 
hands of retired men. The retired man 
not conspicuous here because he does 
more than we do but because he does 
things with us, giving his experience and 
ability to the common tasks of goveri- 
ment, education and welfare. 

There seems to be more of this sort of 
thing than there was a few years ago. Just 
as men who have saved money are doing 
better things with it, so men who have 
saved time out of life’s short span are 
doing better things with their time. In 
our town we think this is the aristocraty 
of leisure, the “beyond which nothing” 
successful retirement. 
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A successful store sells what people want to buy; profits are secondary 
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We Simplified Our Selling 


THINK by this time I’ve made 
nearly all the mistakes a man can 
make at retailing. In fact, I think 
that any degree of success I have 

made was because I didn’t know much 
about retailing. That seems like a para- 
dox, but I'll explain it by citing another. 

There were too many styles, varieties 
and complications in the shoe business 
when I was a young man in New Eng- 
land, so, without quite realizing what I 
was doing, I started a chain of general 
economy stores which are now doing a 
volume of nearly $60,000,000 a year. 

Maybe it was not all quite as aimless as 
that sounds. 

Twenty-five years ago, when but a 
youngster in business, I was making some 
progress in spite of the fact that I was 
hired and fired or quit often, over a broad 
range of occupations. I had even gone 
in for promoting boxing matches. Still I 
had no fortune and was not headed for 
any place in particular. 

In 1903 I got a job as assistant buyer 
of shoes in a Salem, Massachusetts, de- 
partment store. Soon I was managing 
the department, doing all the buying. 


Complexity of Shoe Selling 
TH involved process of getting the 
correct fit, exactly the style wanted, 
the current shade, material and so on was 
mostcomplicated and troublesome. Stocks 
sometimes didn’t move fast enough to 
keep in style, and big mark-downs were 
necessary to keep them moving. I tried 
many ways to simplify the operations, 
and every trial seemed worth the effort. 
As a result of this cutting down of the 
number of styles carried, my department 
showed a small profit for the first time in 
its history. 
In spite of a lot of errors, which I now 
see I made, the management of the store 
Was impressed by that small profit. 


By W. T. GRANT 


President, W. T. Grant Company 


In spite of my costly operations, they 
gave me a lot of other “up-front” depart- 
ments to manage, too—jewelry, notions, 
laces, ribbons and leather goods. 

If I didn’t know anything about run- 
ning these departments, at least I did not 
know anything about them that wasn’t 
true, which I would have to forget. 

These other departments didn’t seem 
to need a lot of nursing, for they did very 
well when let alone. I studied the figures 
to see how they had been doing, and was 
astonished to discover how much they 
had earned in comparison with the com- 
plicated shoe line. 

I had stumbled on something I suppose 
I would have thought quite regular, had 
I known more about department-store 
tradition. There was a little counter, not 
much larger than an office desk, where a 
brilliant display of inexpensive jewelry 
was bringing in more net profit than my 
big pet shoe department. 

One salesgirl handled the jewelry; shoes 
were handled by several employes, and 
the whole business of buying, stocking, 
advertising and selling them was a compli- 
cated, intricate, specialty proceeding. 

Thus the discovery I made was not re- 
markable at all. That store that employed 
me knew that it did not make as much on 
a shoe dollar as it did on a jewelry dollar. 
Jewelry just happened to sell faster and 
absorbed much less capital, was less ex- 
pensive to sell, and required less space. 

The thought intrigued me. I had 
watched a woman spend an hour select- 
ing, trying on and weighing the merits of 
several pairs of shoes, and then a moment 
later pick up a bracelet or bar pin and 
buy it without any hesitation at all. 

Even today in department stores you 
will find the mark-up fairly uniform, re- 
gardless of the turnover, space required, 
or other considerations. 

Even today some departments are un- 


profitable. More were losing money 
twenty-odd years ago. The range of turn- 
over may be as high as fifty times a year 
on some items in some departments, and 
as low as one time on others. 

If some departments in the average 
store did better than others, why not my 
own establishment with only the profit- 
able departments? 

The idea, of course, was a little more 
complicated than that, but most big ideas 
start life as little ones. I knew where I 
was going then and even a messenger boy 
can deliver the goods when he has a desti- 
nation. 


Quick Turnover Only 

TT Waes Two years ago I began a 

store in Lynn, Massachusetts, which 
was set up to handle the quick turnover 
items of department-store trade. The 
best fun of my life was in running that 
store. We are practically a nation-wide 
group of stores now, but we were surely 
an independent then. 

Merchandising is like shooting bears. 
If your aim is good and you time it right, 
you win your game. I don’t know of any 
thrills in sport, however, that beat a care- 
fully planned sales campaign that works. 
And, without moralizing, I might add that 
the satisfaction of filling a need is greater 
than shooting a bear. 

One of the things which used to bother 
the women I knew, was the trouble they 
had in making exchanges in a store after 
having purchased a pair of gloves of the 
wrong size, or having arrived home, found 
that Willie’s shoes were not mates and he 
needed size seven instead of size six. 

The purchaser had to return to the 
store, which was trouble enough, then run 
upstairs or down, sign a legal looking 
document and answer questions about 
her ancestors and her husband’s business. 
This transaction took too much of the 
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customer’s time and good nature. It was 
irritating when the purchaser wanted her 
money back. 

She usually had to accept a credit slip 
which allowed her to buy something of 
equal value, but she rarely received her 
money back. 

We decided early that the customer 
was right, that the average American man 
or woman was a fair-minded, fair-acting 
individual, and that we would make ex- 
changes and grant all other reasonable re- 
quests without asking questions, and 
would even refund money on purchases 
merely on the presentation of the sales 
slip, without swearing, without signing, 
without arguments, without questions. 

When our first stores were opened, we 
carried the merchandise we thought peo- 
ple would want. If our customers wanted 
twenty kinds of five-cent combs, we car- 
ried twenty kinds in stock, but we soon 
found the fallacy of that way of trying to 
give economic service. For years we have 
been, and we still are trying, to follow the 
sound economical principles of simplifica- 
tion and standardization advocated by 
Herbert Hoover. We encourage our man- 
ufacturers to standardize their products 
into a few best sellers and to make these 
products so much better than the others 
that our customers will 
automatically prefer 
them. We have style in 
our merchandise, too. 

After all, the great 
body of American peo- 
ple are shrewd buyers 
and can understand that 
if we carried ten differ- 
ent styles of paring 
knives, we would have 
too much money tied up 
in stock, and could not 
serve them as well as we 
could by selecting the 
best three knives, and 
carrying them at an at- 
tractive price. 

The first Grant em- 
ploye was a butcher’s 
boy and we had a lame 
boy to help in the stock- 
room. I hired and train- 
ed the clerks and man- 
agers, installed the fix- 
tures, analyzed the cus- 
tomers’ wants, jumped 
down to New York over- 
night to buy merchan- 
dise and back the next 
to wait on customers. 
When night came, I 
knew I had given my 
customers real service 
that day for I could feel 
it in my bones. They 
told me our store was a 
“Godsend” to the town. There were so 
many things to do I couldn’t stop. Now 
we have about 5,000 employes in about 
150 different cities. 

There is a wonderful spirit among the 
present and future managers of our stores. 
When we opened our third store at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, a few years after 
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the first store at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
the lame boy in our stockroom walked all 
the way from Boston to Bridgeport to get 
a job in the new store. Believe me, that 
type of spirit moves mountains; and we 
still have that great spirit in our men. 
We don’t need to put it into them. It is 
in the air in our company. It is like 
cooties in the army. You can’t help 
catching it. 


Success From Serving Public 


Te spirit is the result of our service 
ideal, which is just as simple and fun- 
damental as the idea which was responsi- 
ble for the founding of the first store. 
We sell what people want; we don’t try 
to create desires to buy what they do not 
want. The successful merchant in any 
line has this broad stream of the public 
need to go through to get to the other 
side where the profits are. 

The service idea has been kidded a lot, 
often justly. If it is not an end in itself, 
it is certainly not an ideal. 

The merchant who sees as his job only 
getting a lot of retail dollars out of a com- 
munity, and making a profit on them, is 
something of a burglar. 

The robber goes only a step further 
and takes all without giving anything. 


CULVER, N. ¥. 


“A brilliant display of inexpensive jewelry on 
One counter was bringing in more net profit 
than a complete shoe department” 


Chain-store profits range from four to 
twelve per cent. One of the largest five- 
and-ten-cent stores makes thirteen cents 
on the dollar. 

These profits are by no means high, but 
they will likely shrink as competition 
grows. Some think they will be cut to 
as low as three per cent on the average. 


The thoughtless merchant who thinks 
the world owes him the same kind of iy. 
ing as the hustling chain-store manager 
who is getting $5,000 to $25,000 a year. 
sees buying as the chain’s big advantage. 

But other real advantages lie in oyp 
ability to sense people’s wants and tg 
supply them, in our methods of merchan- 
dising our stores, in our methods of stoek 
control, in our standardization of ¢on- 
struction and materials, in our scientific 
training of our employes, and in our een. 
tralized overhead departments where we 
have available for each store the utility 
of high-grade executives. These are not 
all the reasons for our success but they 
are a lot of them. 

Our stores have been very well received 
by the public but sometimes the small jn- 
dependent merchant sees the prospect of 
his business falling off and without eon- 
sidering the people—his customers—he 
inveighs against the chain store as a great 
monster. 

Attempts to curtail chain-store service 
by running to the legislature to have them 
taxed unjustly are both foolish and ye 
cious. If a father wants his son to exeel 
at school, he does not run to the authori- 
ties to get them to give the neighbor lad 
only half a chance. Instead, he works 
like the dickens to give his own son every 
opportunity he can win for him, 


Chains Buy Better 


HAIN stores have been attacked on 

the ground that they buy toowell, The 
charge is probably true in too many cases. 
We have found that the best procedure 
in buying is to bring the customers into 
the conference. It can’t be done actually, 
but it is possible to say to the manufac- 
turer, “We can use 50,000 hair brushes of 
the same sizes and styles as our last order 
for 30,000 and will pay you a fair price. 
We want you to put more value into these 
than ever before. We want you to pass 
the savings you can make in manufaetur- 
ing this increased quantity of brushes on 
to our customers—for they are yours, too 
—in the form of better bristles, better 
wood, better workmanship. You, of 
course, will profit more than before as 
you and we give our customers more 
value for their money.” 

The beauty of such bargaining is that 
it works. Instead of “squeezing” the 
manufacturer, the chain buyer is in a po- 
sition to revolutionize distribution, to 
the distinct profit of the man who lays his 
money on the counter. The promoter 
won’t do this, but the merchant will. 

The public may have some grievance 
in the future against a new type of chain 
store which is growing up _I refer to the 
promoter type. The public has been ac- 
customed to think of all chain stores as 
successful! but such will not always be the 
case. The reason our company has been 
successful is that we have always tried to 
give better values to our customers and 
have actually done that. Our mercham- 
dising and building has been toward the 
welfare of the customer. 

There have been some wonderful 
merchants who have made tremendous 
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Great Fleet Operators 
are choosing Chevrolets 


The New 
UTILITY TRUCK 


‘520 


(Chassis only) 
f.o. b. Flint, Michigan 


The 
LIGHT DELIVERY 


"sa2 


(Chassis only) 
f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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Because Chevrolet trucks have 
demonstrated their ability to 
provide the lowest ton-mile cost 
in every line ef business and 
because this impressive economy 
of operation is combined with 
smart appearance and impres- 
sively fine performance— 
—an ever increasing number of 
America’s great fleet operators 
are- choosing Chevrolet trucks 
and cars. 


In mechanical design, today’s 
Chevrolet reflects fourteen years 
constant engineering progress. 
In its advanced features and 
rugged construction are revealed 
the influence of the General 
Motors Research Laboratories 


and the General Motors Proving 
Ground. The most rigorous 
conditions of fleet usage call for 
minimum service requirements 
—and these are met promptly, 
efficiently and economically in 
over 10,000 authorized Chevro- 
let service stations. 


It is these fundamental qualities 
of satisfactory, economical trans- 
portation service that have made 
Chevrolet the choice of so many 
of America’s leading business 
institutions. And it is exactly 
these same fundamentals that 
should guide you in the choice 
of the trucks or cars you buy— 
whether your fleet numbers five 
or five hundred! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 














When buying a Cuevro.er please mention Nation's Business to the dealer 


Chevrolet Light Delivery 
Chassis with Panel Body 
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54 
successes in the past in the chain-store 
field, but I am enough of an optimist to 
believe that even better men will rise up 
to carry on the fundamentally sound com- 
panies. Every fresh crop of young men 
I run across seems brighter than the last. 

In the W. T. Grant Company, we try 
to get men with solid foundations. The 
broader the foundation, the more the re- 
sponsibility which may safely rest there. 
If a young boy has had a lot of experience 
at making odd sums of money to help 
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with his expenses he has learned a lot 
about people and the value of money. 
Experience is not only the best teacher, 
but it is the only teacher whose lessons 
burn home into mind and memory. 

We try to regulate our merchandising 
activities so that each unit makes mer- 
chants and men as well as profits. That 
may offer some food for thought to the 
independent merchant who damns the 
chain store without considering what is 
back of these merchandise outlets which 










are making such progress, and to the 
moter type of chain where nearly ey 
thing is based on a supply of the pul 
money. 

There is no patent yet taken out 
service. It is common to all, but bef 
distribution takes on its final form, inde 
pendent and chain alike must give mo 
and more—and yet more service, 
must be intelligent service—service 
the consumer really wants. The 
time to think of profits. 
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LOOKING AND LAUGHING AT BUSINESS 
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Must We Keep This White Elephant ? 
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When Does Relief Begin for the Consumer ? 


NEWS 





/ wHat'’s THE MEANING 
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The Elephant and the Mouse 
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Richman Bros. Co. shipping department, where materials for 
hundreds of thousands of Richman suits have been trucked over 
these Masterbuilt Metallic Hardned Floors annually since 1916. 


Which of these is the low-cost floor? A Metallic Hardned floor (right) 
anda plain cement floor (left) treated witha ‘ace hardener, join 
in a doorway at the Richman Bros. Co. plant. The Metallic ted 
after 12 years of service is practically perfect; the surface treated 
floor after only 8 years’ wear is being replaced (1928). 


“This Saved Us Over $7,000 on Floors—” 


 ggsinick BROTHERS COMPANY, _ has been equipped with Masterbuilt Metal- 
Cleveland—like thousands of other lic Hardned floors throughout. 
progressive companies—willingly paid the a “ 
small extra cost for Masterbuilt Metallic Don’t let the “economy bug” fool you 


Hardned Floors. This was in 1916. Today, © floors. Once laid, floors are expensive 
based on cost of maintenance of unhard- “© replace, and cheap floors have to be con- 


ened floor areas at various localities in tinually replaced at one point or another. 


their plant, they estimate their savings on “Ptain Talk ahour Cones tiseie uate 
Masterbuilt areas at approximately $7,000. book that gives startling facts about floor 
These floors are still in perfect condition. performance secured by independent, un- 
A new addition now being completed, biased authorities—shows you how to save 
increasing the size of their plant by 30%, | money. Send for your copy now. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories in Cleveland, Ohio, Sales Offices 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Irvington, N. J. in 110 Cities 





DUST- 
PROOF 





HARDENED CONCRETE 


When writing to THe Master Buitpers Company please mention Nation's Business 
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A Business Betters Itself 


The undertaker with whom we all deal and whom we all avoid 
is righting himself with the public 


By DAVID WILLIAM MOORE 


OR a good many years now the 

commenters and the wise crack- 

ers have been injecting into the 

viewers with alarm, the casual 

public mind the idea that it costs a great 

deal more to die than the experience jus- 

tifies. 

“Tt cost: an awful lot to live; 
But it costs you more to die!” 

We read it in magazines, newspapers 
and books; we hear it from stage, plat- 
form and pulpit. We have laughed at 
the puns and nodded with apparent un- 
concern at the words of the declaimers. 

Yet, we believe it to be true. We have 
come to the point where we rather take 
it for granted that every funeral is over- 
priced, and that every funeral director is 
a sort of sublimated second-story worker. 

Of course, it’s too bad. Funerals ought 
not to cost so much. Why, the very 
idea. We grumble a bit and let it go at 
that. For « funeral is only an occasional 
and emergent expense, coming unex- 
pectedly usually, when we are in no mood 
even to think of prices and values. On 
the other hand, when there is no funeral 
to be considered nene of us wants to 
think of such a thing even as a possibility. 

We used to feel that way about life in- 
surance. Folks actually were shocked 
when they were first asked to look for- 
ward to the day when they would close 
up the book on this career and pass from 
the picture. Today, they speak rather 
happily of the fact that they intend to 
leave ten or twenty thousand dollars. 


Public Doesn’t Know Costs 


RUE enough, many funerals do cost 

too much. Far too many of them. 
And many others seem to cost too much, 
because the public doesn’t realize that 
something like ninety items of service en- 
ter into the modern funeral. The public 
doesn’t even know what a legitimate 
funeral should cost, to say nothing of 
the one where it is cheated or overcharged. 
And so the public has done nothing but 
blame the undertakers—and pay the bills 
—and grumble. 

Yet, others who consider it their duty 
to look out for the welfare of the public 
have tried to take the matter in hand and 
find a solution. 

The social worker has urged more sim- 
plicity. He has pleaded with the poor, 
especially, to avoid useless pomp, costly 
display which cannot be afforded. How- 


ever, with all of his good intentions, the 
social worker has accomplished the sum 
total of nothing at all in the way of lower- 
ing the cost of funerals. The American 
family, rich or poor, seems to reserve to 
itself the glorious privilege of doing ex- 
actly as it pleases. 

Ministers in their pulpits and in their 
personal contacts have discussed the sub- 
ject and have given advice, usually with 
a lack of information at hand, and their 
advice has been as completely ignored as 
any advice was ever ignored in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Then came along the fellow who be- 
lieves “there-ought-to-be-a-law” about 
everything, the optimistic chap who be- 
lieves in relieving the individual of all 
responsibility and placing it upon the 
broad shoulders of the government. He 
stood for making it illegal for the under- 
taker to rob the poor. But he didn’t 
have sufficient time in this country to 
put his theories into practice, because 
over in Europe other ‘“make-a-law” ad- 
vocates beat him to it. They tried state 
and city control and found that neither 
worked as expected 


He said, in substance, to his customers: 

“T come to you with a professional gery- 
ice, for which I am entitled to ask a pro. 
fessional fee. I have to go through a 
course of study to learn my work. I am 
not a business man. I must serve the 
destitute and the very poor at a loss, J] 
shall always have to do this. No, mine 
is not a business, and it cannot be meas. 
ured in terms of dollars and cents.” 

It was a bold stroke, but it didn’t work. 
The public didn’t swallow the idea that 
the undertaker was a professional man, 
The public went right ahead doubting 
and getting grouchier. 


The Specialists Got Busy 


T THEN occurred to some of the lead- 
ers among the funeral directors to doa 
bit of studying, to see what was back of 
this impossible condition, and what might 
be done about it. This was in 1925, And 
these few leading individuals employed a 
firm of capable, experienced business spe- 
cialists to find out for them. The busi- 
ness specialists got busy and they found 
out many things, including waste, inef- 
ficiency, poor man- 





because only the des- 


agement — and _ also 





titute were willing to 
accept the schedules 
of public state-con- 
trolled funerals. 

And the undertaker 
himself, the supposed 
villian, didn’t have 
any answer at all. 

How could he an- 
swer a question that 
couldn’t be answered ? 
How could he say to 
his public that he was 
having a hard time 


@eA SURVEY of the under- 
takers’ business disclosed 
waste, inefficiency, poor 
management. 
ber of funerals per year 
per undertaker has drop- 
ped to barely a fourth of 
what it was in1880. Mass 
production was obviously 
impractical. What to do? 
Cooperation) 9 


that the average un- 
dertaker hasn’t got 
a chance to cut his 
prices very materially 
under present condi- 
tions of his business. 

Here are some of 
the figures, indicative 
though perhaps open 
to qualifications, that 
came to the surface 
for consideration. In 
the year 1880 the av- 
erage number of fu- 


The num- 








making a living, even 





nerals for each under- 





as things already 

stood? He did realize, though, and quite 
clearly, too, that it was time for action. 
He realized that fact long before anybody 
else. 

He had been the first to realize that 
he was being compelled to charge more 
than he should for his services, or give 
less than he should for what he charged. 
And being like most everybody else he 
sought to cover up. 

He assumed the air of professionalism. 
He tried to put himself in the same class 
with physicians, ministers, and others 
who deal with intangible things. 


taker was 194.2. In 
1890 this had decreased to 1247. In 
1900 it was 83.5. In 1910 it was 663. 
And in 1920 it was only 56.6. It seems 
reasonably safe to say that today the av- 
erage annual business of the undertaker 
is less than 50 funerals a year. 

This figures down to one funeral 4 
week, if he gets his share. But he doesn't 
get his share, because there are large fel- 
lows in the industry who handle thou- 
sands of cases each year. 

But taking 50 funerals as a basis, lets 
see what we have. Say a ftneral costs 
$400, a very liberal estimate (the average 
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The Coupe; *745 
Body by Fisher _ 
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Nlow-more economical 
than ever before - - - 


High on the list of qualities which have 
recommended Pontiac Six to hundreds of 
organizations providing automobiles for sales- 
men is the strict economy which this famous 


highly perfected carburetor and new mani- 
folding, Pontiac now obtains greater mileage 
per gallon of gasoline, in addition to develop- 
ing more power and greater speed. 





General Motors car pro- 


“aan And, in addition, it offers greater safety, com- 


fort and length of life than ever because of its 
And now the Pontiac Six new, sturdier wheels and larger tires. 
is more economical than 
ever to operate. As a 


result of certain me- 


Whether you operate one car or a fleet of a 
hundred, it will pay you to investigate the 
Pontiac Six. Write to our Fleet Department for 
chanical improvements complete information. Ask also for details of 
including a new, more our attractive Fleet Owners’ Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC MICHIGAN 





This Book sent 
upon request — 
Mail the Coupon 


From some of the largest corporations in the world and from many smaller firms, letters have come 

in by the hundreds, asking for copies of the book, “Experiences ff Various Companies in Handling 

Automobiles with Salesmen” ... The book includes three general sections: “‘Who Buys the Car— 

the Company or the Salesman?”; “‘How are Operating Expenses Handled?”; and “Developing a Plan 

of Operation” ... If you are interested in this book, or in Oakland’s plan for cooperating with 
fleet users to reduce sales cost, send in the coupon below. 


LAN D-PONTIAC 


DUCTS OF ° es GENERAL MOTORS 






OAK 





Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. K, 

Pontiac, Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences of Various Companies in Handling Automobiles with Salesmen.” 
Tell us more about your fleet user’s plan. 





When buying Oaxtanp and Pontiac Cars please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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for all funerals, including children and the 
destitute, is probably around $250.) Now 
assume that he makes a gross profit of 25 
per cent, which is more than he usually 
can make. This gives $100 a funeral, or 
$5,000 a year. 

In short, he makes $5,000 a year, using 
the most liberal kind of figuring, if he 
gets his full share. And for this $5,000 
he must pay his organization expenses 
and live. Even though he is but a “curb- 
stone” operator he must employ help, at 
least in his transportation and such de- 
tails. His income is not enough—not on 
any ordinary business basis. 


Business Is Limited 


N° can he go out and get more busi- 
ness. There isn’t any more business. 
If he takes it away from some other un- 
dertaker, then he simply adds to the prob- 
lem of the other fellow, who also has to 
live, and the industry as a whole is not 
in any way benefited. 

He does, and has done, the only thing 
possible for him to do under the condi- 
tions. He increases his margin. He has 
charged the utmost that he could collect. 

It is not fair to indict the funeral direc- 
tor for dishonesty. He has been facing 
an impossible situation. He has, we 
should point out, tried to be fair, ethical 
and charitable. 

Then, closely following this first in- 
vestigation, there came another and a 
more important one. In May of 1926, an 
Advisory Committee on Burial Survey 
was selected and financed by The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


NATION’S Bl 


The entire purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to do a constructive service for 
the American public, to secure informa- 
tion which, if possible, might help to 
lower burial costs. The report showed: 

While the mortality totals increased 
but 2.3 per cent during the period be- 
tween 1900 and 1920, the number of un- 
dertakers increased 51 per cent! 

In New York City 44 per cent of the 
funerals are handled by only 8 per cent 
of the undertakers! What about the 
other 92 per cent? How are they going 
to get along on their two funerals a 
month? 

The Metropolitan report says: 

The extravagant charges on the part of 
certain undertakers are largely due to an 
effort to make a living out of a very small 
volume of business. The advertisements 
one sees in the newspapers, telephone direc- 
tories, etc., are for the most part misleading 
and insincere. In every city “complete 
funerals” are advertised as low as $100, with 
“chapel free.’”’ The practice generally is to 
use these advertisements as “bait.” Once 
the family enters the establishment it is 
importuned, regardless of its finances, to 
select a more expensive funeral than it can 
really afford. 

Perhaps the foregoing statement may 
explain somewhat the fact that in New 
York City 52 per cent of all estates under 
$1,000 are absorbed by burial expense. 

While the Metropolitan Survey was 
being made, those leading funeral direc- 
tors who had employed business special- 
ists to investigate for them were consid- 
ering their own findings very seriously, 
and they finally arrived at a conclusion 
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which has brought about what seems to 
be the solution of the whole problem, 

They are applying business methods! 
They are bringing business into the burial 
industry. In other words, business jg 
taking hold of another old problem! 

They decided that their services must 
be standardized, that their methods and 
management must be on a par with any 
other line of business activity. 


Organized for High Standards 


ND so they formed The Funeral Sery- 
ice Bureau of America. This organ- 
ization is promising to bring a right- 
about-face in the funeral field. Its mem- 
bership is open to all—but all who come 
in must measure up to the most rigid 
qualifications ever imposed upon mem- 
bers of a business group. 

The result is that when an undertaker 
becomes listed as a member of The Fun- 
eral Service Bureau of America he js 
pledged to make changes that will in due 
course lift him above all of the criticism 
that has been directed toward the indus- 
try in the past. 

He must maintain a type of establish- 
ment that can operate on the most eco- 
nomical basis. 

His establishment is labeled as a busi- 
ness place, giving honest value at all 
times. 

The Funeral Service Bureau is planning 
to show how the funeral business must 
be conducted; it is clearing out waste, 
confusion, inefficiency and poor manage- 
ment, and installing standardized systems 
and methods, 


Your Share in Government 
By ROBERT C. MORRIS 


UR GOVERNMENT is a par- 
ty government and has been 
since its creation. In the 
framing of that great organic 

act, which we call the Constitution, there 
were two parties which represented fun- 
damental ideas and contended for the es- 
tablishment of certain principles. 

These two political parties became 
known as Federalists and Anti-Federal- 
ists. The former stood for a centralized 
government as delineated in the original 
Constitution; the latter as a party of pro- 
test became responsible for the adoption 
of the first ten amendments, generally re- 
ferred to as our National Bill of Rights. 
Each of these parties gave a great service 
to the nation. 

A political party is the organ through 
which public opinion may be most effec- 
tively expressed. It is an organization of 
citizens who hold to certain principles 
which they believe to be of the highest in- 
terest to their country. To make these 


Member of the New York Bar 


principles effective in government, the 
party’s object is to gain control of the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

Parties that actually function can exist 
only where a free people rule. They can 
operate only where there is freedom of 
speech and of the press and where the 
people have the right peaceably to as- 
semble. 


Importance of Parties 


UR political parties are the most sat- 
isfactory mechanism yet devised for 
the organization of public opinion, and 
for making that public opinion powerful 
in government. For more than a hundred 
years they have been perhaps the strong- 
est nationalizing influence we have had 
and have been one of the most potent 
forces in developing the high character 
of our American life. 
The administration of our Government 
may become temporarily unsatisfactory 
but it will never become so permanently ; 


for the form of our Government is in- 
herently right, provided the people will 
use their political parties as instrumen- 
talities for perpetuating their sovereign 
control. The individual citizen should 
therefore avail himself of his opportu- 
nities and take his share in the mainte 
nance of our Government by an active 
participation in party activities. 

The citizens possess sovereign control 
over the entire Government. They must 
think and act effectively to keep it fune- 
tioning properly, for it will not run i 
without them; it cannot be set up a 
then left alone. As William Penn wisely 
said, “Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motion men give them.” 

The government officers we select are 
only temporary agents. The citizens must 
see to it that while these agents represent 
them they perform their duties im 
gently and efficiently. 

How can the citizen wield his share of 
the power to hold the Government to@ 
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on a 











The Burroughs Moon-Hopkins Billing Machine is the only machine 
that will write and compute the complete invoice in one operation. 
With any other method the bill must be figured first, then copied. 
With the Burroughs all figuring—extending, discounts, totaling and | 
calculating—is performed as the bill is typed. The figuring costs neither | 
time nor money. Results are printed by one key depression—no copy- | 
ing from dials. 


Ten Important Burroughs Advantages 


Writes headings, addresses and 
descriptions. 


Handles fractions in either price 
or quantity. 


Automatically prints dollars under 


the full cent when the fraction in 
the answer is one half cent or over. 


Amounts to be discounted are auto- 
matically accumulated and the total 
is printed by the depression of one key. 








dollars and cents under cents. 


| 
| 
Net extension is computed by dé- | 
Error Key permits correction of rect multiplication (not rep<ated | 
item before it is added or printed. addition) and is printed by the de- 
pression of one key. 


Extensions are computed by direct 


multiplication (not repeated addi- Freight and other charges are de- 
tion) and printed by depression of ducted by direct subtraction. 
one key. 


Final result is printed by the de- 
Full Cent Key automatically takes pression of only one key. 


Ask the local Burroughs man for a demonstration, without obligation, | 
of this wonderful Billing Machine. 


























CHECK APPLICATIONS WHICH INTEREST YOU J 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6159 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 
Billing ( Accounts Receivable (] Distribution (] 


Writing and computing in- Ledger and statement in com- Labor— materials — purchases 

Punces tm Same operation bination — ledger and end of —sales—expense—cash 
Accounts month statement—withor with- a 

Ledgers gage A: 7 aaatii out carbon—skeleton or itemized Costs (] Journalizing and 

BE in Foormcl ccacher As shown on stores records, pay- General Ledger 1) 

stem instead of ledger—in- Payroll Cj roll and distribution summar- Complete typewritten descrip- 

cluding registration of invoices ies, cost sheets, etc. tion, or date and amount only 


Stock Records (7) 


Of quantitiep—values—or both 
quantities and values together 


On cash or check payments 


Name__ Firm __Address. 








When writing to Burroucns Appinc Macutne Company please mention Natien’s Business 
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60 
high standard? The answer is, by joining 
a political party and participating active- 





ly in its work. Unless he does this, he is’ 


an outsider and cannot play his part, for 
political parties are the instrumentalities 
by which our Government is formed and 
continued. 

Joining a party does not mean that one 
is bound to maintain a continuous alle- 
giance to that organization. If he is not 
satisfied that his party is standing for the 
best principles and for attaining the best 
results, he may support the candidates 
and policies of another party. This is an 
admirable feature of our party system. 


Authority Flows From People 


FTER the colonies declared their inde- 
pendence, each formed itself into a 
commonwealth or sovereign power in 
which all authority flowed from the peo- 
ple. Following the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the thirteen separate states sent 
delegates to a convention and they drew 
up Articles of Confederation that out- 
lined powers of a central Congress that 
was to look after certain matters of com- 
mon interest to all the states. 

These Articles gave very little author- 
ity to the central Government that was to 
act for its thirteen constituents. It served 
as a weak tie of common interest for eight 
years, when a Constitutional Convention 
prepared the Constitution of the United 
States. During the development of the 
Constitution, the states never suspended 
their functions, and the people of the sev- 
eral states, the supreme author- 
ity, ratified it. 

Both the national Govern- 
ment constituted by the people 
of all the states and the several 
state governments, constituted 
by the people in each, were cre- 
ated by an exercise of the sover- 
eign power of the people. Each 
state is separate from theothers, 
and each within itself is a unit of 
sovereignty. 

We can readily understand 
that questions of policy and of 
administration often arise. The 
theory of our Government is 
that these questions must beset- 
tled in accordance with the will 
of all the people. To ascertain 
that will, and to carry it out, 
parties exist. 

Political parties are a great 
unifying influence. They make 
California and New York, Tex- 
as and Maine all members of 
one big family; and their influ- 
ence in thus uniting the nation 
and in improving the national 
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organization is the nomination and elec- 
tion of a president. The national con- 
vention makes the nomination and the 
national committee runs the campaign. 

In the early days of our political parties 
the device employed to bring about nomi- 
nations was the “caucus.” In the politi- 
cal alignment, which occurred in 1831, the 
caucus disappeared, and the convention, 
made up of especially chosen delegates, 
took its place. 

These bodies, besides nominating can- 
didates for local offices and for Congress, 
selected delegates for state conventions. 
The delegates for national conventions 
themselves were chosen either by congres- 
sional conventions or by the state con- 
ventions. 

These latter bodies invariably elected 
the delegates-at-large and sometimes 
chose the whole state delegation. 

In a few localities this system still pre- 
vails, but in the larger part of the United 
States, the delegates are now selected by 
the party voters at the party primaries. 
Thus the most conspicuous fact in mod- 
ern party organization is the disappear- 
ance of the convention as a nominating 
agency. 


“Presidential Primaries” 


T WILL be many years, if it ever hap- 
pens, before national conventions are 
displaced by a nation-wide popular pri- 
mary; though there has been a manifesta- 
tion of this tendency in an effort to devel- 
op the so-called “presidential preference 








morale can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

The greatest scope for our 
parties is in national problems, 
and the voter performs his high- 
est duty by taking part in na- 
tional polities in times of peace 
just as he renders the highest 
service by supporting his Gov- 
ernment in time of war. 

The supreme act of the party 


WILLIAM PENN said, “Governments, 
like clocks, go from the motion men 
give them.” 

The most effective way yet found 
for a citizen to give motion to gov- 
ernment is to join a political party 
and participate actively in its work 






primary,’ where party members 
voting for delegates for the national eon. 
vention also indicate the individual who 
is their preference for president, 

It is important to realize the faet that 
throughout our country political parties 
are recognized by law. Practically all the 
states as well as the National Government 
have passed laws regulating the activities 
of parties. 


Parties Have Official Sanctiog 


HE states or the localities, as the case 

may be, print the ballots which ape 
used in the elections, and party emblems 
are recognized and placed thereon, The 
states have also created bi-partisan 
boards which have control of elections and 
which are constituted of representatives 
of certain parties. 

Above all, the states have adopted ex. 
tensive primary laws by which party or- 
ganizations are created and which pro 
vide in most minute fashion for their goy- 
ernment and for the selection of eandi- 
dates. Political parties have therefore 
become by operation of law part of our 
governmental system. 

Thus, we see, our Government is a 
party government. Fifty years ago par- 
ties were mere voluntary organizations, 
of whose existence the law took no cogni- 
zance. 

From a strictly legal and constitutional 
point of view, they had no more relation 
to Government than fraternal organiza- 
tions or college secret societies. 

Now they are as much im- 
bedded in our city, state and na- 
tional organizations as the leg- 
islatures and the courts. 

The citizen who affiliates with 
no party is merely an outside 
observer who has little to do 
with the management of his 
country. 

If he gets inside one of these 
parties, however, he can exercise 
a direct influence upon it. He 
can perform his part in selecting 
its leaders, in directing its poli- 
cies, and in naming its candi- 
dates. He can become a unit in 
a far-reaching mechanism, and 
a vital agency in the country of 
which he forms a part. 

Every man and woman of vot- 
ing age should become a mem- 
ber of some political party, 
should take a part in the man- 
agement of that party, should 
exercise an influence over its 
policies, and, if opportunity of 
fers, should not hesitate to ac- 
cept public office. 

We must always hold in mind 
the basic fact thatin our scheme 
of Government, sovereignty 5 
inherent in the people and that 
they are the real rulers of our 
country. Every citizen, there- 
fore, should take advantage of 
his opportunity to join a party 
so that he may enjoy his proper 
share in the Government of his 
country. 














Tobesute of a smooth, comfortable — 
thave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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ONE MINUTE 3 Wehaven’ttakena vote, but we’re 
willing to wager that most men take but one minute for 
lathering. Hurried morning schedules cut down the time 


you can spend with soap and shaving brush to soften your 
beard — but they can never change the smooth comfort you 
get from your Gillette Blades, 





we 
c— 


~~ > y 
a mm a & 
C7} ( f* cf) THREE FULL MINUTES 
* ¥ - o 4 ‘ais man likes his comfort. He prepares 
eg 2 his face thoroughly. He used to be the ex- 
ception. But now more men are giving more time and thought 


to this important job of lathering. Three minutes— and then 
the swift, sure sweep of your smooth Gillette Blade! 


The longer you lather 


the better the shave— 


But whether you lather much or little, 
your Gillette Blade does its swift, sure job 


I’ you’re like most of the Gillette users in 
America, you lather as much as you have 


time for and leave the rest to the Gillette 


Blade. 


If you’re one of the careful leisurely minori- 
ty, you lather a full three minutes. Then your 
face is thoroughly prepared. But while you may 
often lack time, you need never lack comfort. 
Just slip in a fresh Gillette Blade and enjoy the 
smoothest possible shave per second. 


This comfort is a family trait in all Gillette 
Blades, put there by Gillette’s own patented 
machine processes. During the past ten years, 


Gillette has spent millions in improving these 









processes and in perfecting one of the most scru- 
pulous inspection systems ever devised. Four 
out of every nine Gillette workers are inspectors, 
paid a bonus for every blade they discard. Hence 
when you take the finished inspected blade from 
the little green envelope which is its certificate 
of perfection, you can be sure that shaving com- 
fort is waiting for you, ready for whatever lather 


you see fit to use. 


Your Gillette Blade always does its job well, 
or eight out of ten American men wouldn’t stick 
to it as faithfully as they do. They judge a shave 
on its face value and they choose—the Gillette. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


ille tte 





When writing to Guerre Sarery Razor Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Together We're Licking the Chains 


By HENRY LOHMANN 


Secretary, United Retail Grocers Association, Brooklyn 


ACK in 1902 a friend of mine, 

also a grocer, had a sick horse. 

I went around to his house on a 

Sunday to see what I could do 

to help. After a little effort the horse 

seemed to breathe easier, and so did we. 

Then we began to talk over our other 

problems, and wondered why we couldn't 

work together as well in business as we 
had in the case of the horse. 

We indulged in a lot of mental specu- 
lation that Sunday afternoon. We won- 
dered, for instance, if we would not be 
able to get better prices on cereal or 
canned goods if we should put our orders 
together and buy at the same time. From 
there we jumped to the conclusion that 
we ought to be able to get others to go 
in with us and get wholesale prices from 
the manufacturers. The more we talked 
the more steamed up we got. Before 
many days we did get several others to 
try it out with us on one or two manu- 
facturers. At first we had little luck. In 
fact, we were told firmly to get out and 
mind our own business. 

The chains were just getting a foothold 
in Brooklyn in 1902. The thought that 
they were getting better prices than we 
could was not easy to forget. We stuck 
to our idea, and interested more of the 
independents in our plan. We set up 
several small divisions, each responsible 


=~ 


Stores, left to right: 


attract trade. 


for a few commodities, and rented ware- 
house space in the Bush Terminal. We 
saved a little in this way. The manu- 
facturers were beginning to wake up to 
the fact that we had a lot of potential 
buying power, and gave us better prices. 

Less than a year after the incident of 
the sick horse, sev- 


eration, we have had only one member 
fail. That is a tribute to the members 
who pass on the candidates. It is a big 
reason why we have been successful. It 
also raises the question, “How many reg. 
ular wholesale houses of any type ean 
beat this for a record?” If every job- 

ber took the same 








eral hundred Brook- 
lyn grocers met and 
organized the United 
Grocers. We sub- 
scribed $250,000, and 
in a short time had 
our own wholesale 
house in full swing. 
We started with a 
hundred and twenty- 
five members. Soon 
we had three hun- 
dred; today we have 
more than six hun- 
dred. 


easier. 


ecHAVING taken one step 
toward making them- 
selves better merchants, 
the rest of the way seems 
Members of the 
Brooklyn United Grocers 
see daylight ahead, and f 
. 0 
donotworry about chains. 
They give their best 
thought toward building 
up their business}9 


pains to see that he 
was taking a fair risk 
before doing business 
with retailers, would 
there be so much talk 
about the wholesaler 
passing out of the 
picture? 
Our own members 
the United Re- 
tail Grocers Associa- 
tion are in no Senge 
antagonistic to. the 
chains. In fact, many 
of them own stoek in 





Never has a mem- 








local chain systems, 





bership been solicited. 
When a grocer asks for admittance, the 
committee on membership looks him over 
from A to Z financially, socially, mentally, 
for honesty, for his record, for his credit, 
and even for his manner of living. 
Whether he is a church member is taken 
into consideration. 

In more than twenty-five years of op- 


Chain grocery, chain grocery, chain grocery, independent grocery, chain drug store. 
pendent does a greater business than the chain groceries combined. Sites next to chains are at a premium. 


and grocery chains at 
that. If one of these grocers cares to 
open a branch, he may. Some have 
small chains of their own started of 
course. The desire td be working for him- 
self is in the heart of every free-born 
American, and no amount of routine 
training can take it out. 
Not every retail group-buying organ- 





The inde- 
Chains 


Photograph taken on Connecticut Avenue, Washington 





Se ae, 
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Discover TRUE 
TIRE COST Facts 


and SILVERTOWNS 
will “say tt with savin gs” 


O the tires you are using add 
to your profits—or eat into 


them? 


Are you paying too much for 
repairs? How often (or how sel- 
dom) are your buses or trucks held 
up for roadside tire changes? 


What is your real tire cost per 
mile? 


Let us help you find out—use this 
simple plan of keeping tire cost 
records—and we predict that there 
will be more fleets on Goodrich 
Heavy Duty Silvertowns! 


Here’s the plan: Put a pair of 
Silvertowns on each vehicle in your 
fleet. Keep a record of costs for all 
your tires, with this set of cards 
which we'll gladly give you. 


The extra rubber between outer 
plies of these tires—the careful 
matching of cords, to secure uni- 


form tension—the two-way tough- 
ening secured by the Goodrich 
Water Cure—all the Goodrich 
processes of manufacture will show 
up in extra mileage and lower cost, 
when you find out exactly what 
mileage costs you. 


Leading fleet owners are already 


using this plan. Put it to work for 
you, saving money by showing the 
facts. Ask any Goodrich dealer 
who handles Heavy Duty Silver- 
towns to supply you with this cost 
plan—or send the coupon to Akron 
direct. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
















Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Los Angeles, California 


In Canada: 
Canadian-Goodrich Company 
Kitchener, Ontario 

















Goodrich = 





Name 


Firm Name 


HEAVY DUTY Psi 


Silvertowns 


When writing to Tne B. F. Goonetcnh Russer Co. please mention Nation's 


City 


BUS & TRUCK TIRE DEPT. 

B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 

I’m interested in lower tire costs. Please send your Tire Cost 
Plan to Goodrich dealer named below. A-9 


. State 


Number of cars in fleet 
Name of Goodrich Dealer 
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ization has gone as far as we have. Many 
pool their buying, but carry on through 
the old line wholesalers. This may be 
done advantageously if the spirit among 
the members is strong enough. If not, 
there will be trouble, for no man likes to 
have his judgment set aside by the ma- 
jority. Once a cooperative organization 
has been set up, adherence to rules must 
be implicit. Unless a substantial frame- 
work has been built up, there will be devi- 
ation from the common plan. 


Service Changes Price 


ens, some operate wholesale plants, 
but differ in the amount of service 
extended. Some will take telephone or- 
ders, while others will not. As with all 
business, the less the service the lower the 
prices. The more successful of the group- 
owned houses operate on a five and one- 
half per cent margin, and still pay good 
dividends and set aside a sinking fund. 

I know one wholesale firm that has a 
large executive staff of fine business men, 
but they take out of the business more 
than two hundred thousand a year in 
salaries. That is a sizable lump to mark 
off before any thought is given to the 
men actually taking the orders and sell- 
ing the goods. I wonder how their figures 
would compare with those of the United 
Grovers. Some have a margin as high 
as nineteen cents. 

The strength of most cooperative en- 
terprises, at least for the buying end, lies 
in the fact that they do practically a 
cash business. Credit is too expensive a 
luxury. Bills are usually paid weekly, 
with a penalty for falling behind. The 
stock investment which must be made 
by each member is in effect a bond which 
must be equivalent to a weekly purchase. 

Chains can enter most retail fields. A 
central warehouse is about the most es- 
sential, as handling costs must be low. 
Much the same holds true for coopera- 
tive buying on the part of independents. 
The number entering upon the project is 
the only determining factor upon its size, 
although the details will, of course, vary 
with the type of stores interested. 

Too few grocers really know their busi- 
ness. Several years ago, when I was mak- 
ing a survey of customers for one of the 
larger independent wholesalers, I went 
into a small grocery with a salesman for 
the wholesaler. The grocer owed the 
wholesaler fifty dollars. He wanted some 
more goods, and also asked for more time 
to meet his bill. While we were there, 
his butter-and-eggs jobber called, and I 
happened to peek over the grocer’s shoul- 
der when the butter man put down a 
statement for more than $400. They 
talked in a foreign tongue for a few min- 
utes and the butter man went out. I 
understood enough to know that the 
grocer was trying to put off paying the 
bill, and yet have a small order of butter 
delivered. 

I asked him how many wholesalers and 
jobbers he dealt with. He counted up 
six. Usually a merchant will meet all 
bills promptly, or none. It seemed a good 
bet that the latter extreme was the case 
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If so, this grocer probably had a 
His stock 
might have brought $700 at a quick sale, 


here. 
thousand dollars to meet. 


but that was doubtful. I noticed a check 
for $50, payable to him, from some insti- 
tution, so I told him that he had better 
get his credit fixed up with the wholesale 
house of my companion by giving us the 
$50 check. This he did, grudgingly. A 
week later he went into bankruptcy, and 
the firm was saved the additional order, 
which had not been delivered, at my 
advice. 

That man had no business being in 
business. Wholesalers were carrying him, 
to the detriment of their own good cus- 
tomers. The good customers, the whole- 
saler, and the retailer all lost money. I 
suspect rather strongly that the grocery 
field is not the only one in which that is 
true. 

I don’t think that there is any doubt 
that independent retailers will do the 
bulk of their buying through exchanges 
or cooperative wholesale houses of some 
sort, for chain competition is getting so 
strong that it is getting to be a case of 
“hang together or hang separately.” 

When independents who are real mer- 
chants get together finally, no chain-store 
organization in the world is going to lick 
them. Of course, intelligent direction is 
vital, but independents have that, though 
it is sometimes misconstrued into fighting 
instead of thinking. 


Chains Have Little Profit 


ERE is an item worth considering. 
Of chain grocery sales of slightly 
more than two billion dollars in 1926, al- 
most one billion went at the bare cost fig- 


ures. This business was done by 58,000 
grocery chains. The average business 


done without profit in other chain fields 
will not be so great, but it is a fact that 
almost forty per cent of chain business is 
carried on without any net profit. Eight 
per cent of the total volume of chains is 
carried at a loss. 

The public has come to accept the idea 
that chains can buy cheaply because they 
buy so much. Yet it is only a partial 
truth that they sell for less. They do in 
some highly promoted lines, but not in 
the majority of the items carried. Here 
the profit must be large to make up for 
the business which pays no return, 

Independents can afford to let the 
chains have the unprofitable business. 
Chains base their appeal on price. All 
right, let them have the low-price busi- 
ness, for that means low profits. This 
price appeal is based on’‘a line of features 
sold at a slight profit or even a loss. The 
majority of the merchandise handled by 
chains is not so cheap. On many lines 
they figure on making a ver good profit. 

This applies to many types of mass 
retailing. As an experiment, take two 
dimes and go out and buy two packages 
of epsom salts from two drug stores, one 
a chain and the other an independent. 
In the chain, you will likely find that 
you get a small prepared package bearing 
the chain label. In the other, you will 


get your salts in bulk, and several times 


as much of it. The chains are just as 
clever in hundreds of such ways, 
capitalize on convenience, but not from 
charity. 
reputation for cheapness on a few lines 
where they do cut prices. These 
shift around to give the impression that 
it includes everything, but profits are not 
made by losing or breaking even on every 
transaction, and chains make profits, 

Generally speaking, chain prices for 
meats are high. They have to put g 
pretty stiff mark-up on fruits and y 
tables also. I have yet to hear of a chain 
manager who gave a baker’s dozen when 
he sold bananas. 

When I began in the grocery business 
thirty-five years ago, mothers would send 
their children down to Behrmann’s of 
Hufnagel’s for the weekly provision. Thig 
is a buying habit that has changed a lot, 
for today the family groceries will come 
from possibly half a dozen sources. The 
chains are doubtless responsible for this, 
at least in part, and delicatessens haye 
had something to do about it. At any 
rate, few groceries today can boast of the 
entire food line, even excluding m 
for more than a very few of the families 
served. 

It is possible for independent grocers 
to put that fact to profitable use. When 
a chain store offers a popular laundry 
soap, for instance, at cut prices, when 
the margin has already been cut too 
much, then it is better to let the chain 
alone on that item. It won’t make any 
money there anyhow, and we know that 
we can keep step or even go a bit farther 
on the quality lines. 

There is a story that an old Greek 
philosopher went out and cornered the 
grain market, just to prove that scholars 
could be practical. The corner is still a 
very sharp commercial tool. It is pow- 
erful because it makes sure a big price. 
Now hundreds of years later, men are 
finding out that there is an even more 
potent form of monopoly—that of out- 
lets. The chain store is an attempt in 
that direction, but because things are as 
they are, the ultimate goal can never be 
reached. 


Managers Earn High Salary 


HE use of the power behind the chain 

store must be expertly handled, as fol 
lowers of this new retail type have seen. 
No man is going to devote his life 
keeping a shop for another for small te 
ward if the shop is making a fortune for 
the owners. It isn’t in nature, or a 
least not in human nature. Hundreds of 
chain managers are fine merchants. Some 
make $20,000 to $50,000 a year, and are 
worth every cent of it. 

In fact, they are worth more. The 
day is not far distant when more 
more chains will sell out the units to the 
successful managers, and keep the same 
system operating, which will still meat 
a liberal profit for the organizer. ; 

However, here is an incident W 
shows what an independent merchant cat 
do to meet chain competition. A youmg 
woman made several small purchases from 


Chain groceries build Up a 
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q good delicatessen. Then she asked the 
proprietor if he would recommend a first- 
‘dass restaurant, as she and her husband 
wanted to give a little party on their wed- 
ding anniversary. They both worked, 
‘and were unable to have much of a party 
at their apartment. They did not have a 
great deal to spend, and so had to find an 
“jnexpensive eating place. 
. The merchant suggested a plate din- 
ner, which he said he could deliver to 
“their apartment. He sketched the de- 
‘ails with enthusiasm, and succeeded in 


getting her a little excited. It would be 
'PSort of a picnic, with salads, different 
~ yinds of meats, pickles, soft drinks, cof- 


fee, milk, and plenty of cakes and ice 


-“eream.. It could be handled easily as a 


‘buffet supper, with paper plates and 
simple china and glassware. He offered 
to furnish silver in case she needed more. 
‘She decided to try it. It was a success, 
and the same retailer got four more or- 
ders for similar suppers in a few days. 

If he had been a chain store manager, 


he might have made the same sugges- 


tions, but I doubt it. For one thing, in- 
dependents have a far better chance to 
get to know their customers. If they 
don’t make-use of that asset, they-should. 
When Buyers Combine 
NE interesting thing that is on the re- 
tail horizon today is the question, 
“What will happen when group buyers 
get together?” Suppose a hundred men, 
representing buying groups made up of 
the best grocers from cities in Pennsylva- 
nia or New York, or any other state, 
should meet together. Would the manu- 
facturers listen to what they had to say? 
Would their ideas be given consideration 
by those who had goods to sell? The an- 
swers will be the retail conversation of a 
few years from now. The happy fact 
in the consideration of those questions is 
that no matter what the answers, the 
public will be the real winner. When 
the chains and the groups of independ- 
ents begin direct competition, then will 
waste in distribution begin to disappear. 
A chain gathers up the experiences of 
its units, and passes them on to all, so 
that they profit by each other’s mistakes 
and discoveries. The local trade asso- 
tiations can do a lot of this sort of serv- 
ie, Groups which pool their buying can 
do still more. If one of our members has 
4 clerk taken sick, he won’t be turned 
down when he asks for help. If he should 
find that every delivery truck has been 
Man accident, he will be able to pull 
through with the help of his fellows in 
the buying fraternity. They are still his 
competitors, but they are his best friends. 
Having taken one step toward making 
themselves better merchants, the rest of 
the Way seems easier. Our members see 
daylight ahead, and are free from worry 
about the chains. They give their best 
thought toward building their business. 


man may read two books in an eve- | 


ming, but he can’t eat two dinners. It is 
hard job that the grocer has in build- 
ig up his market. I know of no other 
Which resists expansion more firmly. 
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Under 








Management 


HERE is never a time when a public util- 

ity can say that its plant is complete. 
There is never a time when the utility is not 
extending its lines or power plants or mak- 
ing some other additions to its service. 


When the public demands service, the utility 
must provide facilities for that service even 
though capital be scarce and the cost of 
money, labor and material high. 


More, the progressive utility must anticipate 
the demand for service. It must be a pioneer. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INC., is a pioneer in 
successfully financing, building and operat- 
ing public utilities. Broader fields of useful- 
ness are constantly being opened; new ter- 
ritories are daily being developed. New and 
more efficient methods are being tested and 
adopted. The business of giving the public 
better service demands sound judgment and 
knowledge. 


Behind every company under STONE & WEBSTER 
management, are the engineering, financial and ex- 
ecutive resources of a national organization whose 
reputation is built on 38 years of service. 


Twenty-five thousand Stone & Webster men know that 
the growth of a public utility company depends on its 
success in serving the public. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


Stone & Webster 
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Water and land are not all that go to make a suc- 


cessful farm. 


Houses, dwellin 
improvements that together ma 


gs roads, all the 


e up civilization 


must be added before a reclamation project can 
return dividends or even pay for itself. Getting 
inhabitants is not the least of the problems 


ahi: 
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eclamation in Dollars and Sense 


F THE steel industry, the automo- 

bile industry, or any of our other 

great manufacturing industries 

were suffering from a depression 
of seven years’ duration, occasioned at 
least in ‘part by overproduction, what 
would be said if Congress should con- 
sider spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars for more plants for more over- 
production ? 

That is the sort of situation with which 
agriculture is confronted. For years the 
agricultural surplus and the resulting de- 
pression have presented a problem. Dur- 
ing the past seven years more than fif- 
teen million acres of agricultural land 
have been allowed to lie idle for the sim- 
ple reason that there was no profitable 
use to which the land could be put. 

Powerful interests have been making 
and will continue to make determined 
efforts to commit the Government to the 
expenditure of vast sums for the devel- 
opment of new irrigation and reclamation 
projects, which, if approved, cannot fail 
to aggravate the malady from which 
agriculture has been suffering since 1920. 

One plan known as the Columbia Ba- 
sin Project in the State of Washington 
would require $315,000,000. This proj- 
ect calls for the irrigation of 1,883,000 
acres. The estimated cost is about equal 


By LOUIS J. TABER 


Master, The National Grange 


to the cost of building the Panama Canal. 

The total expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for irrigation and reclamation proj- 
ects from 1902 to June 30, 1927, aggre- 
gate $210,928,908.23. 

Of this sum, $183,887,241.54 represents 
construction costs, whereas the balance, 
$27 ,041,666.69, represents expenditures 
for operation and maintenance. The Co- 
lumbia Basin Project is greater than all 
the other government irrigation and 
reclamation projects put together. In 
fact, it is the largest and costliest enter- 
prise of its kind in the world. 


Big Business of Farming 


CCORDING to the published state- 
ments of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
this project, if adopted, will ultimately 
bring under cultivation an irrigated area 
that will be twice that now farmed in the 
State of Utah, including the lands farmed 
without irrigation. Utah is a great agri- 
cultural State. This project will put 30,- 
000 additional farmers on the land. It 
will call for more than $3,000,000 a year 
to maintain and operate. The value of 
the crops that this project would pro- 
duce when under full development has 
been variously estimated at from $90,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000 annually. 
The Bureau of Reclamation also says 


that the adoption of the project would 
call for the building of more than 7,00 
miles of roads and thousands of briclges 
over canals and ditches, with an outlay 
of $30,000,000 for houses of settlers 
costing $1,000 each. All this is provided 
for in a bill which is exactly 16 lines in 
length. This bill has been favorably re 
ported by the Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Another project that has been favor- 
ably reported from committee to both 
the House and the Senate creates organ- 
ized rural communities to demonstrate 
methods of reclamation and benefits of 
planned rural development. 

Under this bill the Secretary of In- 
terior acting through the Bureau of 
Reclamation, is authorized to acquit 
through donation, purchase, or eminent 
domain an area of swamp, cut-over, neg- 
lected, abandoned or poorly-farmed land, 
sufficient to create therefrom at least 200 
farms and farm workers’ allotments M 
each of the following states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of 
$10,000,000, not more than $2,000,000 to 
be spent in any one of the states. Under 
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CIRCULATION OF THE NEXT HIGHEST 


42 
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CHICAGO 


HE Story of Success is not written 
in a day. A prize fight, a great dis- 
aster, may send newspaper circula- 

tions soaring overnight—only to drop again 
when the crisis passes. What happens 
month after month, year after year, is the 
true test of circulation supremacy —and 
measured against that test — 

The Tribune’s daily circulation in just the 
city and suburbs of Chicago exceeds that 
of its nearest competitor by 42 MILLION 
copies a year! 

42 million copies—in daily circulation 
not delivered by any other Chicago news- 


mill 


COPIES &A FRAR! 


IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS ALONE 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE EXCEEDS THE 


NEWSPAPER 


paper in Chicago and suburbs! Imagine 
the potential sales power of this plus 
circulation alone, concentrated upon the 
rich Chicago market. Remember that in 
addition to this enormous extra value is 
the rest of the Chicago Tribune’s tremen- 
dous circulation! 

The advertisers of America have found 
the Chicago Tribune the country’s most 
productive medium—have given it the 
greatest volume of advertising in the 
world. They continue to win greater profits 
from the Chicago territory during 1928 
by concentrating in the Tribune. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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Back of the length and breadth of any newspaper adver- 
tisement, is the great but invisible third dimension which 
makes that advertisement worth printing—the Third Dr- 
mension of Circulation. Om this wore the Tribune stands 
beyond comparison in Chicago. This page makes plain the 
magnitude of the Tribune's superiority im city and sub- 
urban circulation every day. (In total daily circulation, im 
city and suburban and Zone 7 Sunday circulation, the story 
is the same. Your advertisement on the Tribune has bebind 
it a Third Dimension of Circulation which is beyond com- 
parison —both im quantity and im sales-producmg power! 
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the bill, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized in his discretion to advance 
for permanent improvements not exceed- 
ing the sum of $3,000 on account of any 
one farm allotted, and not exceeding the 
sum of $1,000 on account of any one 
farm worker’s allotment. 

Advances for permanent improve- 
ments shall be repaid to the government 
in 56 semi-annual instalments, each of 
which shall amount to three per cent of 
the sum advanced; of each instalment, 
two per cent shall apply as interest and 
one per cent as principal. 





Bureau Regulates Farming 

HE Bureau of Reclamation, by regu- 

lation or otherwise, shall provide that 
the purchaser shall live on and cultivate 
the land in a manner to be approved by 
the head of the Bureau, and in case of 
failure on the part of the purchaser to 
comply with any of the terms of his con- 
tract or any regulations proclaimed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Sec- 
retary shall have the right to cancel the 
contract, and thereupon shall be re- 
leased from all obligation in law or equity 
to convey the property, and the pur- 
chaser shall forfeit all rights thereto, 
while all payments thereto- 
fore made by the settler 
shall be deemed to be rental 
paid for occupancy. 

Economists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said that 
if this project were carried 
through, it would result in 
conditions closely bordering 
on social and economic peon- 
age. 

3esides pointing out that 
under present conditions we 
are not warranted in bring- 
ing additional land under 
cultivation, Dr. Jardine, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, re- 
marks that the determina- 
tion of the scope and direc- 
tion of agricultural expan- 
sion is a matter of peculiar 
concern to the Department 
of Agriculture. There should 
be no duplication of depart- 
mental functions. These rec- 
lamation projects necessarily 
involve problems for soil 
physicists and economists, 
agricultural engineers, agron- 
omists, horticulturists, live- 
stock and dairy specialists, 
entomologists, forestry ex- 
perts and agricultural econo- 
mists trained in the special 
problems of farm organiza- 
tion and farm management. 
The Department of Agri- 
culture has such a staff, while 
the Department of Interior 
has not. 

The uncompleted irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects 
comprised under the ten- 
year program of the United 
States Government contem- 
plate additional expenditures 
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of more than $105,000,000. The Bureau 
of Reclamation acknowledges that dur- 
ing the past 15 years it has been “strug- 
gling’”’ to secure a sufficient farm devel- 
opment on various reclamation projects 
to make them solvent enterprises. 

In an advance statement issued by Dr. 
Ellwood Mead, Chief of the Bureau, at a 
reclamation settlement conference held 
in Washington this year, the Commis- 
sioner had this to say concerning eco- 
nomic conditions on various reclamation 
projects: 

At present the Government holds a lien 
on the unimproved, unpeopled lands under 
project as security for the repayment of 
construction costs, but unless these lands 
are settled and cultivated, they are a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. Owners of un- 
improved land derive no benefit from irri- 
gation works and cannot long pay reclama- 
tion charges. Solvency depends on farm 
settlement and improvement of the irri- 
gable land. 


He then gives a table which shows that 
the Government has expended $56,000,- 
000 on a group of eight reclamation proj- 
ects in the west. The total acreage of 


these eight projects is 509,000 acres. 
The table shows that only 138,500 acres 





HOW can there be two sides to recla- 
mation? Isn’t any project that increases 
the soil’s fertility, that gives us more 
food to eat, a good one? Yet, we have in 
an enormous production plant for farm 
production now and the farmers are 
already complaining of overproduction. 

There are two sides to reclamation. 
Here’s one, the case against it presented 
by a farm leader, Louis J. Taber. 

Next month we shall give the other 
side by Marshall N. Dana, Associate 
Editor of the Oregon Daily Journal 


of this land are now under cultivation 
while 370,500 acres of land are Waiting 
for settlers. 

Why all this haste and anxiety, ‘then, 
in attempting to persuade Congresg tp 
authorize additional projects? 


Wanted: Desert Farmers 

NE of the items contained in the $38. 

000,000 estimate to bring these lands 
under production calls for $500,000 for 
advertising in placing settlers on the land. 
It must not be overlooked that while 
the Government is spending this sum of 
money in advertising for settlers, other 
settlers in many instances are abandon 
ing the farms because they are not able 
to meet their overhead expenses and 
make a living besides. 

The Business Men’s Commission whieh 
was appointed jointly by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United Stateg of 
America and the National Industrial 
Conference Board to study the conde 
tions of agriculture and measures for jtg 
improvement well said in its report: 

Since farmers are now suffering from 
overproduction it seems worse than f 
to spend new millions on reclamation 
projects with the aim of bringing still 

more land under cultivation, 


While the production of 
agricultural products on our 
irrigation and_ reclamation 
projects represents only a 
small percentage of the total 
farm production, the Busi- 
ness Men’s Commission apt- 
ly observed that it does not 
take a large surplus to de- 
press very materially the 
prices of most agricultural 
commodities, 

In its report on the agri- 
cultural situation, the spe- 
cial committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, which 
met at Chicago last Novem- 
ber, said: 


Sound national agricultural 
policy requires that no new 
reclamation projects be un- 
dertaken for a number of 
years except when interna- 
tional and interstate relation- 
ships make national partie 
pation imperative. 


In the opinion of this com- 
mittee if the Federal ree- 
lamation policy is continued, 
it is undesirable to employ 
interest-free Federal funds 
promoting reclamation 
projects. 

Give the farmer a square 
deal; give him a fair share 
of the consumer’s dollar, and 
from the farms of America 
will come the necessary f 
and fiber to clothe at least 
250,000,000 people at a price 
not disproportionate to t 
general price level of other 
commodities. 
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Save Space... 


Add Beauty... 


This equipment does it 


Art Metal furniture — practi- 

cal in design to suit modern 

business — is as beautiful as 
the finest cabinet piece 


ODERN business demands 

both utility and appearance in 
office furniture. Office space cost is 
high. It cannot be inal pach misfit 
equipment. While a pleasing layout 
—good peg dividends 
in bettered office morale and in the 
impression visitors receive. 

at is why so many progressive 
companies are standardizing on Art 
Metal. This equipment—wrought 
from ageless steel—combines utility 
and beauty. Nor is either quali 
Sactificed for the sake of the other. 


When writir 


The makers of Art Metal equip- 
ment have a practical knowledge of 
modern business needs. This knowl- 
edge and the experience covering 
forty years of building steel office 
equipment go into every piece 
constructed. 

The result is equipment of effi- 
cient design . . . equipment with 
clean, trim lines—a vigorous, mod- 
ern beauty. Art Metal is fire-resist- 
ing, dust-proof, sanitary, with 





And 


smoothly working drawers. 
steel does not break, splinter or 
warp. Art Metal has no birthdays. 
Its usefulness, its good appearance, 
remain neniaaaen 

You will be surprised at the mod- 


erate first cost of Art Metal. The 
wide range of the Art Metal line al- 
lows you exactly the selection in 
price you desire. 

A helpful booklet on office layout... 
FREE... We have published a new 
booklet, entitled “Office Standards.” 
It contains much authoritative office 
management data and interesting 
diagrams on office layout. 

Let us send you a copy along with 
any of the catalogs listed below. 
Please mention the ones you wish. 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Height Files. The 
Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Art Metal 


STEEL 


ig to Arr Merat Construction Co lease mention Nat 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


SAFES AND FILES 


Business 
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Business and Government by Alfred E. Smith 


the people by continuing the “pay-as- 
you-go” policy when there was no “go” 
to it and frequently little “pay.” He 
went to the front, therefore, as a cham- 
pion of the policy of returning to the 
method of careful borrowing to obtain 
funds needed for major, permanent public 
works. 

“Good business and prudent financing 
indicate to the business man’s mind,” said 
the Governor, continuing the topic, “that 
capital improvements should be made out 
of money procured by the sale of bonds. 
It is unfair to the taxpayers of a single 
generation to burden them with the cost 
of public improvements that are designed 
to have a life of at least a hundred years. 
I fought for the adoption of this policy 
and obtained it from the people. The 
people authorized the issuance of $50,- 
000,000 of bonds in 1923 for the hospitals 
and charitable institutions of the state. 
In 1924 they authorized $15,000,000 for 
parks and parkways. In 1925 they au- 
thorized the legislature to issue $10,000,- 
000 worth of bonds every year for ten 
years for public improvements, and 
$300,000,000 for the elimination of dan- 
gerous crossings at grades. 


Bonds for Permanent Structures 


“yn THE handling of the bond issue 
money I have been very careful to 
see that not one dollar of it was put into 
personal service, purchase of equipment 
or into any constantly recurring 
expense. It has all been devoted 
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even though the state paid cash for the 
property. 

Another sample of the Governor’s busi- 
ness acumen, applied to state govern- 
ment, was in the purchase of additional 
acreage for the State National Guard 
Camp at Peekskill, where the state had 
been paying an annual rental, and where 
the purchase saved $50,000. The same 
principle was applied to the purchase of 
barracks for the state police. 

When the property occupied by the 
state arsenal at Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-fifth street in New York City— 
district which had become increasingly 
valuable for business purposes—was to 
be abandoned, the Governor took a train 
from Albany to New York and personally 
acted as auctioneer of the property, sell- 
ing the site for $1,350,000, a record price, 
and about $400,000 more than the real- 
estate people estimated would be real- 
ized. He is credited, also, with originat- 
ing and putting into construction the new 
state office buildings in Aibany, New 
York City and Buffalo which will effect 
a saving of $1,000,000 in rents annually. 

The establishment of the Port Au- 
thority in New York is considered by 
Governor Smith to be one of his major 
accomplishments in business and fiscal 
reform. Discussing this matter he said: 

“As a result of the enormous growth in 
the cost of operating the government, 
due to the increased cost of everything 


(Continued from 
page 17) 


by legislation what has come to be known 
as the Port Authority. It is an agency of 
two states charged by law with the duty 
of improving transportation facilities 
within the port. It is a body corporate 
and politic, and by law it has power to 
issue its own securities to provide the 
money for such development. The jp- 
terest and sinking fund payments upon 
the securities are met by the revenues 
derived from the enlarged and moder 
facilities thus created. 


Would Burden Current Revenues 


“4 AN ATTEMPT on the part of the 

States of New York and New Jer. 
sey to finance these projects from current 
revenues would have placed an unwar- 
ranted burden upon their taxpayers,” said 
Governor Smith. “They can be and are 
now financed with a comparatively small 
appropriation for both states and by the 
issuance of bonds guaranteed by the 
earnings of the property and not de 
pendent upon the states or their tax- 
payers for either interest or sinking fund 
obligations. No such enterprise should 
again be undertaken to be paid for out 
of current revenues. 

“There is no future justification for 
pressure upon the public purse for these 
necessary revenue-producing public im- 
provements. The sound business prinei- 
ple involved can best be understood when 
we realize that New York’s share of the 
tolls from the New York and New 
Jersey Vehicular Tunnel is now 





to permanent structures that will * 
be of benefit to our state and her 
people long after the bonds have 
been retired. This method of 
financing was not something that 
the Governor and the legislature 
alone were able to accomplish. It 
required the approval of the peo- 
ple of the state. That approval 
was freely given, and the progress 
made in publie works gives the 
people ample justification for the 
change they made in the fiscal sys- 
tem of the state.” 

The business side of the admin- 
istration of the state has always 
claimed the close attention of Al- * 





Next Month 


Two cabinet members write for you 


ANDREW MELLON 
Three Eras in American Banking 
JAMES J. DAVIS 
Shall We Change Our Trust Laws? 


All business men will be interested 


¥ being used for New York’s share 
of the financing of four great 
bridges being constructed to con- 
nect New York and New Jersey.” 

Following the trail blazed by 
the Port Authority enterprise, 
and insisting that its lessons of 
experience should be utilized in 
other large enterprises under state 
control, Governor Smith strongly 
advocates that New York set up 
a State Power Authority to con- 
trol and lease its vast resources of 
water power. This, in his concep- 
tion, would be a public corpora- 
tion, municipal in character, hay- 
* ing no stockholders, deriving its 








fred E. Smith. Numerous stories 
are told illustrative of the shrewd 
vigilance he maintains over comparatively 
minor matters of expenditure. His friends 
say that this trick of keeping an eye out 
to turn an honest dollar now and then for 
the state government has not only saved 
money but put new money in the treas- 
ury. In 1920, when he was Governor, he 
sat down one day with a pencil and a 
sheet of paper and figured out that the 
state could save a handsome sum by pur- 
chasing a building in New York City to 
house the State Labor Department. Pre- 
viously the department had been housed 
in offices for which heavy rentals were 
charged. The results of the purchase of 


an office building was that the cost of it 
was more than amortized in a few years, 


that enters into its operation (because, 
after all, the government is no different 
from business or even from the house- 
hold) it became necessary to find new 
means of financing enterprises that, by 
their nature, could and should be made 
self-sustaining. The railroads entering 
the port of New York had a half a cen- 
tury in which to improve their terminal 
facilities and the manner and method of 
handling their freight at that port. 


New Style Public Ownership 

HE fact remains that they never did 

it, and when necessity for it became 
keen and the question could no longer be 
deferred there was brought into existence 


power from the state and having 
duties specifically imposed upon 
it to take over and develop water power. 
The Governor contends that there is n0 
present problem connected with the 
business management of the Empire 
State more important than this. 

“New York is probably the richest 
state in the Union in natural power 
sources,” he said. “For years and years 
these have been allowed to run to waste 
until the ingenuity of man devised 4 
means of harnessing them and getting 4 
direct benefit for the people from 
power that can be generated from falling 
water. To alienate these resour 
lease them to private control for a 
time—would be a deliberate and: 
waste of a great, God-given resource 
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Cardboard containers are an unnecessary 


Thousands of Dollars 


Saved : 














waste for light-weight packages 


Machine B 


Machine Bundling saves thousands of 
dollars in material and freight 


undling 


makes large and immediate savings 





The packages may be bundled 
in dozen or half-dozen lots 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 





HE savings made possible by 

bundling packages, instead of 
packing them in cardboard containers, 
are so large and so quickly realized 
that no manufacturer of package 
goods can afford to ignore them. 
Numbers of important manufacturers 


adopted this more economical way of 


packing almost as soon as they learned 
about it—the National Biscuit Co., 
Bristol-M yers Co.(IpanaTooth Paste), 
American Tobacco Co., Norwich Phar- 
macal Co. (Unguentine), The Diamond 
Match Co., etc. 

Machine Bundling eliminates the expen- 


sive cardboard container. Thisimmediately 
results in a saving of 60% on material. 
Each machine also saves from $2,000 
to $5,000 a year in labor. 
And the paper wrapper, being much 
lighter than a cardboard container, makes 
large savings in transportation. 


A saving of $25,000 annually 


A recent report from a user shows savings 
in material and labor of 24c per gross of 
packages bundled. His savings in trans- 
portation charges amount to 20c, making 





caf 


/ 
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a total saving of 44c per gross. With an 
annual output of 60,000 to 80,000 gross, 
this user has a saving of $25,000 to $30,000 
annually from one bundling machine. 

Machine Bundling is suitable for tooth 
paste, shaving cream, gelatin, tea, crackers, 
tobacco, cigarettes, toilet goods, matches, 
and many other products of large volume 
production. In fact, for packing such arti- 
cles in small lots, containers are a sheer 
because in most cases these units 
are again packed in shipping cases. 


waste, 


The machine can be fed automatically 
from the wrapping or cartoning machines. 
The packages are tightly wrapped in tough 
Kraft paper, all seams firmly sealed with 
glue, making a strong bundle that will 
stand up in shipping and handling. The 
machine also attaches printed end-seals. 


How much can we save you? 


Send us a dozen of your packages, so that 
we may show you how our machine would 
bundle them; we will also give you cost 
figures to compare with your present costs. 
Get in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK: 30 Church St. 
CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 
LONDON: Windsor House, Victoria Street 
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Over 100 Million Fuckages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing to Packace Macutnery Company please mentior 
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should be developed in the interest of all 
the people. 

“The question of water power devel- 
opment at the present time is receiving 
nation-wide interest. Giant power com- 
bines naturally will stand against the 
proposal of a public authority, but it is 
dificult to be in sympathy with their 
viewpoint because it is purely selfish. 
On the other hand, there is today an 
insistent and growing demand for the 
development of these power resources by 
the rightful owners, the people them- 
selves. There is one sure way to get the 
full benefit of hydro-electric energy for 
the small store keeper, the small home 
owner and the people on the farm, and 
that is to have the state retain the owner- 
ship not only of the source of power but 
of the development works. 


Borrowing for Public Business 


“IF PRIVATE enterprises can borrow 

the money to develop great resources 
what is there to prevent a public corpora- 
tion, a Power Authority, from doing the 
same thing? It can borrow at a cheaper 
rate as its bonds would be tax exempt. 
There would be no stockholders and con- 
sequently no stock bonus to be distributed 
with each bond. No profits would be 
required further and beyond the cost of 
the money, the cost of operation and a 
reasonable set-up for depreciation. The 
people should retain full and complete 
ownership of such resources, administer- 
ing them through a businesslike agency, 
and making contracts at rates favorable 
to the real owners of the power—them- 
selves. 

“Transportation, light, heat, and power 
are vital to the life and health of great 
municipalities. History must have 
taught the unprejudiced mind that these 
facilities should be under the control of 
the peopie who directly use them. This 
decade has seen several changes in our 
administrative policy toward public utili- 
ties. We have wavered from unified con- 
trol to separation of functions. All along 
I have stood for the right of a locality to 
regulate a public utility operating wholly 
within its borders. There also is no reason 
why the state should not delegate its 
police power for the regulation of public 
utilities to the properly elected officials of 
a municipality.” 


Municipal Ownership Stressed 


EGARDING the question of munici- 
pal ownership, it has invariably been 
Governor Smith’s contention that it is a 
local, home rule question. There is noth- 
ing new or revolutionary, he says, about 
the theory of municipal ownership. If it 
is desired by any community, that com- 
munity, in his opinion, should have the 
right to try it out. Transportation is so 
vital to the needs of every community 
that there is no reason, he maintains, why 
&@ municipality should not be permitted 
to supply it to its citizens. If that be 
true, he further asserts, then there is no 
reason why a city should not be permitted 
to own and operate any ut:lity within its 
bounds if that is the will of a majority of 
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its citizens. New York City, he points 
out, owns and operates ferry boats. Four 
cities of the state own and operate their 
own electrical plants. A large number of 
villages either generate their own elec- 
tricity or own a distributing system. 
Some villages operate gas plants. 

“I simply recommend,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “that the principle now in prac- 
tice in New York City and in other parts 
of the state be extended to all forms of 
utilities and be made applicable to all 
cities were there is an expressed desire on 
the part of the majority of the citizens 
for the exercise of such right.” 

He turned enthusiastically to the topic 
of agriculture, saying: “As a member for 
many years of the legislature and as Gov- 
ernor I have paid close attention to agri- 
culture and its problems, and especially 
to the essentially business side of the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products. Agri- 
culture is the basic industry of the state 
of New York. 

“Agriculture is not only fundamental 
to all other industries but it is a big and 
important industry in itself. 

“Three quarters of a million of our peo- 
ple in New York State live on farms and 
they employ a capital, in farms and 
equipment, of two billions of dollars. Two- 
thirds of the area of the state is in farm 
lands. While New York, among the other 
states, is only twenty-ninth in total area, 
and twentieth in area of land in farms, it 
stands eighth in the total of agricultural 
production. It is first in the production 
of potatoes, hay, sweet corn and many 
vegetables. It is second in dairy pro- 
ducts, apples, grapes and in total value of 
all vegetables. It is a leading agricultural 
state. 


Farms Need Help 


“IN ALL the dislocations brought about 

by the great war no group of workers 
within the state has been more grievously 
affected than the men and women living 
upon the farms. As a result of the agri- 
cultural depression following the war, 
there was a net loss, in the ten-year pe- 
riod ending December 31, 1927, in the 
agricultural population of the state, of 
141,000 persons. 

“In New York we have over 11,000,000 
people. Upwards of seven millions of 
them live in five cities on the line of the 
Hudson River and the Erie Canal. In 
addition we have 35 cities and 528 villages. 
For their food and clothing the people in 
the cities rely upon the farmer. Both 
national and state policies should be 
molded to insure equality of opportunity 
and reward between those groups which 
produce the food and those which con- 
sume it. 

“Since 1918 this state has put into ef- 
fect a far-reaching program to cheapen 
marketing costs, to decrease marketing 
risks and, in general, to facilitate the dis- 
tribution and sale of New York farm 
products for the ultimate benefit of the 
farmer-producers and the city consumers 
as well. 

“The functioning of this program has 
been an important factor in modifying 


in New York the severity of the agrieul. 
tural depression which affected some of 
our sister states so calamitously, 

“A state fails in its duty to agriculture.” 
the Governor went on, “which merely ep. 
forces the regulatory statutes related tp. 
the safeguarding of its food supply, The 
state by wise and prudent policies should 
foster and upbuild agriculture and ep. 
sider the full well-being of those engaged 
in it. This New York State is 
Among other things, it is improving, with 
liberal appropriations, its system of rural 
schools, and it is also equipping its rural 
youth with a knowledge of the science of 
agriculture. 


Governmental Aid Favored 


¥ foal opportunity for the education 
of their youth, so generously afford. 
ed to city dwellers, must also be presented 
to the farming communities. Thestrength 
and the comfort that public health meas. 
ures bring are the concern of the state for 
the people on the farm and the people in 
the densely populated sections equally.” 
In Governor Smith’s opinion, govern- 
ment has the duty of assisting the farmer 
to the quickest, most efficient and most 
profitable means of marketing his prod- 
ucts, and of forwarding various coopera- 
tive enterprises which enable the farmer 
to buy his necessary supplies most eco- 
nomically. In the rehabilitation of agri- 
culture he considers that a sound state 
marketing policy is vital. He calls at- 
tention to the great development of sery- 
ice functions by government in the past 
ten years, such as market reports by press 
and radio; aiding the organization and 
operation of cooperative associations, and 
the inspecting and certifying of grading 
of farm products at shipping points. He 
thinks that these and other similar serv- 
ices have placed New York in the front 
rank of states having a state-aiding pro- 
gram for marketing improvement. 
“One of the most important pieces of 
work now being carried forward is the 
state-wide study of city food-handling 
problems,” said Governor Smith, pursu- 
ing this topic. “And along with this is the 
development of regional plan of food- 
handling facilities. Special aid is being 
given to individual cities in planning 
modern terminal and farmers’ markets 
which will enable them to perform their 
proper functions in the regional plan and 
to take full advantage of the new era im 
the supplying of food to the cities—the 
new era ushered in by the modern high- 
way and the motor truck. 


State Helps Cooperatives 
a EW YORK has consistently sup- 

ported cooperative enterprises for 
years, not only among the farmers but 
among the consumers as well. In 1926 
various cooperative marketing acts were 
combined into a single, comprehensive ¢ 
operative corporations law. There ® 
probably no other state which has placed 
upon its statute books such adequate : 
complete cooperative marketing legisla 
tion. In New York there are now 1 
cooperative associations doing a comb 
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The National Biscuit Company 
is increasing the speed in ser: 
vice from bakery to agency with 

International equipment. 


Inbuilt Reasons 
for Outstanding Performance 
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E most enthusiastic owners of International 

Trucks are men who know trucks intimately. 

If you know trucks well, come into any company- 

owned branch listed below or any International 

dealer and go over an International thoroughly, 
and you will call it a thoroughly good truck. 

If you don’t know much about trucks come in 
anyway and see for yourself the most advanced 
type of truck engineering and construction, and 
we are confident that you will be pleased with 
what you learn. 


Every inch of every International Truck is 
built for work. The perfected power plant; the 
steer-easy steering gear; the heavy-duty chain 
drive with two-speed range or the double 
reduction drive with herringbone gears; the 
auxiliary springs;—these, and all the other 
individual features you will easily recognize as 
inbuilt reasons for International outstanding 
performance, 

Come in and go over these trucks or we will 
drive one out to you for your inspection. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (qncorroraTeD) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


is TRUCKS. ¥ 
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In addition to the Speed Trucks and the Special Delivery Truck to take care of anything from % to 2-ton requirements, there are the 
International Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 21;-ton to 5-ton sizes, also Motor Coaches, and McCormick- Deering Industrial 
Tractors. Sold and serviced by these 164 Branches in the United States and Canada. 


Aberdeen, S. D Camden, N. J. Duluth, Minn. Tarrisburg, Pa. 
i » Ob Cedar Falls, lowa East St. Louis, Il. Helena, Mont. 
ny, N. Y Cedar Rapids, lowa Eau Claire, Wis. Houston, Texas 
— Charlotte, N.C Edmonton, Alta. Hutchinson, Kan. 
. Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chattanooga, Tenn, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Elmira, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. (3) El] Paso, Tex. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Erie, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
. Mont. Cleveland, Ohio 


Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Tl. 

Fargo, N. D. Kankakee, Ill. 
Fort Dodge, Lowa Kansas City, Mo. 


Columbus, Ohio Fort Wayne, Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. 


~N.D. y . y i ‘ 
Soston, Mass. Council Bluffs, Iowa Fort Worth, Texas Lethbridge, Alta. 


Dallas, Texas 


Gary, Ind. Lexington, Ky. 
Brene8 Man. Davenport, Iowa Grand Forks, N. D. Lincoln, Neb. 
ae, -¥ Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich. Little Rock, Ark. 
Suftale N.Y Denver, Colo. Green Bay, Wis. London, Ont. 
a: = Des Moines, Iowa Greensboro, N. C. LongislandCity.N.Y. 
ae ‘Alta. Detroit, Mich. Hamilton, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dubuque, Iowa Hamilton, Ont. Louisville, Ky. 


Madison, Wis 


When buying an INTERNATIONAL Truck plea 


t 


Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Fanh.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Portland, Ore. 
Minot, N. D. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Montreal, Que. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, Lil. 
Philadelphia. Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Salina, Kan. Toledo, Ohio 
Salt Lake City, Utah Topeka, Kan, 
San Antonio, Texas Toronto, Ont. 
San Diego, Calif. Tulsa, Okla. 

San Francisco, Calif. Utiea, N.Y. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterioo, Ia. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Watertown, 8. D. 
Weyburn, Sask. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 
Schenectady, N. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Providence, R. L. 
Quebec, Que. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Regina, Sask. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richzoond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
No. Battleford, Sask. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
OklahomaCity, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Ottawa, Ont, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Rockford, Il. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. John, N. B. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo, (@) 


ntion Nation’s Busine 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Il? 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Williams port. Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Winona, Minn. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Yorkton, Sask. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Left: Drive Screws are 
used to hold wire backing 
screens tothe aluminum 
sectors of this large filter, 
made by Oliver-United 
Filters, Inc. Besow: 
They also secure the cel- 
buloid clasp to the metal 

bag frame made by 
ank J, Quigan, Inc. 





massive machin 


to dainty handbags 


N hundreds of products, large 

and small, permanent fasten- 

ings are now made to iron, brass 

and aluminum castings, steel, Bake- 

lite etc., with Hardened Metallic 
Drive Screws. 


These unique Screws have displaced ma- 
chine screws, escutcheon pins, etc., in more 
than 20,000 plants in every branch of the 
metal-working industry ‘because they re- 
duce assembly costs, speed up production 
and make better fastenings. 


Hardened Metallic Drive Screws cut their 
own thread in the material as they are 
hammered in, eliminating costly tapping 
operations and saving from 50 to 75% of 
assembly costs. Once driven in they are 
in to stay—vibration will not, cannot, work 
them loose. 


Find out if these time-and-labor-saving 
Screws can be used on your product. We 
will gladly send samples for trial and full 
information on your assembly problems, 
without cost or obligation. 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
192 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


Distribu ed in Canada by 
Aikenhead Hardware Lid., 19-21 Temperance Street, Toronto 


Parker-Kalon 


; ud 
\ Drive 


PATENTED JAN, 29, 1924 - No. 1462181 
N. OTHERS PENDING 
N Easy to use—no skill required 
\ | Drill a hole 
‘\ 


Parker-Kalon ‘ 
Corporation \ 

200 Varick St., 

New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a 
handful of Hard- 
ened Metallic 
Drive Screws. I want to try\ 
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business of more than $115,000,000. For- 
ty-five different and distinct activities are 
being carried on by such associations. 
There are marketing associations operat- 
ing successfully in the handling of nearly 
every farm product grown in the state. 
There are buying associations which sup- 
ply the farmer members with everything 
from fertilizers to groceries. 

“Modern invention has eased the farm- 
er of much of the drudgery he once knew. 
I submit that the development by the 
tate of electrical energy from state-owned 
water power, which can be transmitted 
to the farms and dwelling places in the 
sparsely settled sections, giving the rural 
district full and complete advantage of 
the latest inventions that are dependent 
upon electrical power for their operation, 
is one of the most important pieces of 
business devolving upon the state man- 
agement in the future. 

“One of the great factors for the pro- 
motion of agriculture in this state is its 
good system of state roads, an enterprise 
to which I have given my strongest sup- 
port for many years. We have not only 
supplied the means of transportation by 
modern highways, but we have made 
annual appropriations to the towns and 
counties for the upkeep of their roads, in 
order that we might have feeders from 
the farms to the main highways. Busi- 
ness methods and the application of busi- 
ness principles to the state government 
have nowhere produced more impressive 
results than are shown in highways con- 
struction and improvement. I realized at 
the very beginning of my first term that 
the prime necessity was to take the high- 
ways out of politics and to have the roads 
built for durability and service instead 
of for votes. After several years of strug- 
gle we have succeeded in adopting a high- 
way map on which roads are located for 
their usefulness in serving the commercial, 
industrial and agricultural interests of the 
state, in addition to their service to recre- 
ation. We have almost trebled the num- 
ber of miles constructed in 1917. We 
have built 3,000 miles of new highway 
since 1919 and have reconstructed 2,000 
miles. It is all a part of the balanced 
program to promote the business of the 
state by business methods.” 

Governor Smith reverted to fiscal and 
financial matters, a subject always in the 
forefront of his mind, and upon which he 
has an amazing knowledge of detail. At 
a recent dinner twenty questions having 
to do with the most intricate and detailed 
statistics of state business—road_ build- 
ing, schoolhouse construction, taxation 
figures, interest on certain bond issues, 
special distributions of appropriations 
and such subjects—were suddenly pre- 
sented to him as a test of memory and 
intimate knowledge of the business of 
government. He immediately and pre- 
cisely answered every question down to 
the last decimal point—and accurately, 
as was later determined by a check up. 

He called this writer’s attention to a 
marked change for the better which 
has taken place in the method of han- 


dling taxation in the state of New York 

“In the beginning of my first adminis. 
tration,” he said, “the administration of 
revenue-producing laws were scattered 
among several departments of the goy. 
ernment. Consolidation was begun jp 
1921 and finished in 1927. Numerons 
tangible benefits have resulted to the tax. 
payer and to business. The public ig ae. 
commodated because it knows to which 
of the several departments to take its tay 
problems for solution. There has been 
a considerable drop in the cost of tax eol- 
lection. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922, it cost $1.88 to collect $100 in 
revenue. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, it cost $1.14 to collect every 
$100 in revenue. For this year the cost 
will be still lower.” 


Supports Party on Tariff 


| ASKED Governor Smith to state his 

views on a matter of widest poe 
sible interest—the tariff. He replied in- 
stantly: 

“On the tariff I am entirely at one with 
the pronouncement of my party in the 
tariff plank it adopted at the Houston 
convention. I believe that our tariff leg- 
islation should be framed with a view of 
giving equal justice and equal protection 
to all classes of Americans—to the farm- 
ers as well as to the manufacturers; to 
wage-earners as well as to business in gen- 
eral. 

“T believe with my party in a tariff 
which will maintain legitimate business 
and which will preserve the high standard 
of wages for American labor. I thorough- 
ly believe in a fact-finding tariff commis- 
sion to ascertain the precise facts—the 
differences in the cost of production 
abroad and here in the United States— 
what rates will give real benefit to the 
agricultural producers as well as to the 
industrial producers. I am in favor ofa 
tariff which will benefit the home and 
which will have no monopolistic, extor- 
tionate features. Above everything else 
the benefits and burdens of the tariff 
should be equitably distributed so that 
no one class or section of the nation re- 
ceives an unfair benefit while some other 
class or section receives an unfair bur- 
den.” 

“What about the merchant marine?” 

“I stand again four-square with my 
party, and the primary purpose of all 
legislation on this subject shall be the 
establishment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate American merchant marine which 
can carry the greater part of our com- 
merce and which can be a real aid in the 
national defense.” 

“Have you any other expression which 
would be of interest to the business men 
of the country?” 

“At the moment none on business sub- 
jects that cannot be found in the Demo 
cratic platform,” the Governor replied. 
“As I said, I stand earnestly with that 
platform on all matters of concern t# the 
people. The best record of my business 
philosophy and my business ideas is to be 
found in my work as Governor of New 
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York. A man is best known by what he 
does—what he translates into effective 

islation or policies—than by anything 
dse. I certainly prefer to be measured 
by that yardstick. 

“] have already touched upon accom- 

‘shments or prospective accomplish- 
ments which may be of special interest to 
the business men who read Narion’s 
Busrness, and which are illustrative of 
the results of business principles applied 
togovernment. I could make a long cata- 
log of such applications and such results. 
The list would include progress made 
through good business technique in the 
Department of Labor, which used to be 
merely an agency for the gathering of sta- 
tisties, and which is now a live, active, 
well equipped department of the state 
government; in the Department of Edu- 
cation, to show that the application of 
business principles has accomplished in 
the way of expanding and improving our 
schooling facilities; in the expansion of 
the Department of Health; in charities, 
our hospital system, in relief work among 
mental defectives and for crippled chil- 
dren; in conservation and in fire preven- 
tion—in the whole field of state govern- 
ment. 

“The old-world conception of govern- 
ment was that the people existed for the 
benefit of the government. The under- 
lying theory of American democracy is 
that the government exists for the benefit 
of the people. The government which is 
closest to the people and most responsive 
to their needs—most responsive to the 
demands made upon it—economically and 

efficiently managed—is the best. 


Governmental Efficiency 
“FYVERYWHERE the demand grows 

more insistent that government be 
placed upon a sounder business basis than 
has heretofore been obtained. A wasteful, 
inefficient government cannot meet the 
demands of the people. It is not respon- 
sive. The problems of government which 
permit of political division are, after all, 
very few. But unfortunately, partisan 
advantage is often sought by injecting 
polities into what should be the strictly 
business questions of government; prob- 
lems as that ought really be solved only 
upon the basis of what is best for the 
people, and not upon the basis of what 
is best for the politicians. Nothing is 
more deadly to progress than to have 
either of the great political parties con- 
ceive it to be its duty to prevent its politi- 
cal opponents from achieving at the hands 
of the people the credit that would grow 
from a record of progress. 

“So far as I, myself, am concerned, I 
have invariably, over a long period of 
years, concerned myself almost altogether 
with a strictly business handling of state 
affairs. That, with its underlying human 
basis, I hold to be the very essential of 
good government. I have invariably re- 
garded myself as the responsible head of 
& great corporation, charged with the 
duty of reporting from time to time, and 


with understandable particularity, to the 
stockholders.” 





Where Strength 


and Economy 
Unite!... 


HE rare combination of mechanical rug- 
gedness with reduced operating costs’ has 
given Hyatt Roller Bearings a priceless repu- 
tation among builders of industrial, agricul- 
tural, mining and transportation equipment. 
Sturdy, smooth rolling Hyatts produce 
unheard of power savings while avoiding 
production interruptions — while minimizing 
maintenance—while banishing the need for 
bearing replacements. 


Years of unwavering bearing satisfaction is 
Hyatt’s contribution on any assignment. In 
some applications Hyatts have recorded 37 
years of flawless performance. Their over- 
whelming preference has been a matter of 
course—of recognition. 

Noother bearing can give service so smooth, 
so lasting, so economical. Small wonder that 
all industry is turning to Hyatt for permanent 
bearing performance. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


{{‘JPRopucr OF GENERAL MOTORS)’ }/ 


Detroit 








When writing to Hyatr Rotter Beartnc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Watchman’s Clock 





The Simplest, 


Most Inexpensive Way 


A Detex Watchclock System is the 
simplest, most inexpensive way of mak- 
ing your watchman’ s services efficient. 
A Detex System is tamper-proof—the 
high-grade movement and the regis- 
tering dial are completely protected. 
The: Detector Knife punches a hole 
in the dial every time the case is 
opened and closed. It furnishes, each 
day, a permanent, unalterable record 
of your watchman’s activities. 

A Detex System is the most inexpen- 
siveway of taking advantage of lower 
insurance rates, offered on property 
that is efficiently watched. Usually, 
the ‘savings in premiums will pay for 
the Detex System the first year. 
leawill last for many years to come. 


More than 80,000 clocks produced by 
the companies that now make up the 
Detex VVatchclock Corporation are 
now in use. 

To sleep is human. “Protection” that 
does not protect is worse than none. 
Let us send you complete information 
on the Detex Watchclock System that 
will protect your property. 


Approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., and Factory Mutuals 


DETEX 


WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Boston - New York 


@ continuation of the 
NEW/MAN CLOCK COMPANY 
ECO CLOCK COMPANY 


manufacturing 


NEWMAN ECO 


and by purchase of the Hardinge Patents 


ALERT PATROL 
Watchman’s Clocks 


Representatives in all Large Cities 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Farm Papers Honor Farm Success 


URING the last three years the 

Standard Farm Papers have 

conferred the title of Master 
Farmer on more than 300 outstanding 
farmers in 21 states. 

The purpose of the Master Farmer 
movement is to dignify agriculture by 
recognizing and dramatizing its successes; 
to encourage farmers to take pride in 
their calling; to inspire farm boys and 
girls by showing them that outstanding 
success is possible in agriculture as in 
other occupations—not only. the success 
that is measured in money, but what is 


smore important, the success that comes 


from an upright and useful life in family 
and community. 


Kecognition of Farmers 


HE Master Farmer movement has be- 
come nation wide. It has given the 
public a new conception of the dignity and 
importance of agriculture. It has given 
the honor and recognition that is their 
due to men who are cutstanding for their 
farming, their citizenship, and their fam- 
ily and community life. 

The purposes of the Master Farmer 
movement are well summarized as fol- 
lows by Dr. Tait Butler, one of the edit- 
ors of Progressive Farmer: 

“First, the Master Farmer movement 
is a means by which farmers who have 


| done really notable work in farming, and 


who represent a high type of citizenship 
are carefully selected in order that their 
work and character may be recognized 
and fittingly honored. 

“Tn almost all other lines of human en- 
deavor the man who achieves outstand- 
ing success is known and honored in some 
fitting manner by those in the same field 
and through them by the public gener- 
ally. This has not been generally true 
of the farmer. 

“The individualistic nature of his work 
and his isolation have left even the best 
farmers little known and unhonored out- 
side their local communities. The Mas- 
ter Farmer movement seeks to find out- 
tanding farmers of high character and to 
render honor to whom honor is due. 

“Second, the Master Farmer move- 
ment has set a high standard by which 
farming and farmers may be measured or 
judged. The Standard Master Farmer 
score card serves as a mark toward which 
all farmers may aim and by which they 
may measure their own efforts and suc- 
cess. Already many young and old farm- 
ers are using it as a goal toward which 
they are striving. 

“Third, the Master Farmer movement 
is in effect a study of the methods, 
.chievements, equipment, spirit and char- 
acter by which success in farming is 
achieved. It is, therefore, a means for 
developing a better agriculture by car- 
rying to all farmers in an effective man- 
ner the methods and equipment which 
have enabled other farmers to achieve 
outstanding success. 

“Fourth, in the mind of the general 


public there is an all too common jdea 
that farming is not as efficiently eon. 
ducted as merchandizing, manufacturing, 
banking, and other industries. 

“The Master Farmer movement shows 
to the general public the high degree of 
efficiency reached in modern agriculture. 
A challenge is offered to merchants, man. 
ufacturers, and bankers, for instance, to 
show from their ranks an equal numbey 
of men who in efficiency, vrviee a 
character measure up to the high stand. 
ard of men selected as Master Farmers” 

Master Farmers are not selected at 
random or by guess. They are measur 
by a definite, scientific score card, whi 
gives due consideration to business meth. 
ods, citizenship, home and community 
life, home equipment and conveni 
and education of the children as well ag 
actual farming methods. pe 

The Master Farmer movement was 
started in 1925 by Clifford V. Gregory 
editor of Prairie Farmer. He and his 
associates felt that a sound plan of be 
stowing public honor and recognition for 
excellence in farm citizenship was badly 
needed and would do much, for the 
morals of agriculture. ag 

In that belief the Master Farmer seore 
card was worked out, and the first Mas 
ter Farmer awards were given to 23 men 
at a banquet at Chicago, December 4 
1925. Leading business and professio 
men of the Middle West were. pres 
and joined in honoring these new Master 
Farmers. te 

The next year Master Farmer awards 
were made by several other Standard 
Farm Papers, and in 1927 awards were 
made in 21 states by the following Stand- 
ard Farm Papers: 


Prairie Farmer—Illinois 46, Indiana 
21, Wisconsin 1; Wallace’s Farmer—towa, 
25; The Farmer—Minnesota 26, North 
Dakota 4, South Dakota 1, Wisconsin 1; 
Nebraska Farmer—Nebraska 20; Ohio 
Farmer—Ohio : Kansas Farmer— 
Kansas 15; Michigan Farmer—Michigan 
24; Pennsylvania Farmer—Pennsylvania 
9, New Jersey 1, Maryland 1; Progres- 
sive Farmer—Texas 27, Tennessee 10, 
Mississippi 10, Alabama 10, Georgia 10, 
North Carolina 24. 


The Farmers Wife in 1927 inaugurated 
a similar plan of making awards to Mas- 
ter Homemakers, and made 125 such 
awards in 25 states. The American Agr 
culturist and the Missouri Ruralist ex 
pect to make Master Farmer awards in 
1928, and the Breeders Gazette is consid- 
ering a plan to make Master Stockmen 
awards on a similar basis. 

The name “Master Farmer” and the 
plan of making Master Farmer awards 
are the property of the Standard Farm 
Papers. These papers feel that the 
movement is of such importance and sig- 
1ificance that the standards must be kept 
on the present high plane, and no one # 
allowed to make awards without permit 
sion of the Standard Farm Papers. 
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te 
THE EASY-WRITING ROYAL 


ONSIDER the Easy-Writing 
Royal Typewriter as a labor- 
saving office device. Measure 
its value in terms of service—of more work, of 
better work performed in less time. 
~ Easy-Writing is a quality that can be identi- 
fied without sales argument because the actual 
result is convincing. The Royal Typewriter 
does run easier. The carriage travels on forged 
steel rails of utmost density and smoothness, 
Friction is reduced and 
work produced with great- 
er speed and less fatigue. 
The special roller trip es- 
capement times the move- 
ment of the carriage with 
the exact precision of a fine 


time-piece. Type impact is rave — 





always positive ; the paper is 


held locked in perfect align- 


ment by the unitary three-point suspension 
carriage. Work is neater — corrections are 
minimized, 

The operator does prodace more work—she 
does escape weariness, She does turn out letters 
that are more easily readable, perfectly aligned 
and evenly spaced. And you sign them with 
greater satisfaction. 

In your own office, with your own operators, 
put this modern business machine to any test. 
The Easy-Writing Royal 
Typewriter is priced at 
$102.50 delivered to your 
office, anywhere in the 
United States. 


7 7 ‘& 





Tue Royat TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
MARK Inc., 316 Broadway, New York 
City. Branches and Agencies the 


TYPEWRITERS Mord over. 


When writing to Tue Royvat Typewrittrer Company please mention Nation's Business 
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O AN ordinance designed to 

prohibit parking in the Loop, 

or central busimess district, Chi- 

cago merchants courageously 
submitted early in January. The effects 
thus far unquestionably are beneficial. 
No one will dispute that the movement 
of traffic is swifter, easier and safer. 

The law has weaknesses, but it can now 
he said that it has shown the city beyond 
question that the principle involved is 
good. It has shown further that the rea- 
sonable application of the rule cannot fail 
to help the city as a whole and put money 
in the pocket of business. 

Officially Chicago houses in a position 
to demand and get what they want have 
not decided whether they approve of the 
parking ban in the Loop. Here and there 
opposition to the law has been expressed. 
Here and there the so-called smaller busi- 
ness man has complained that the ban is 
costing him customers and money by 
keeping moterists away from his doors. 

After a careful, comprehensive review 
of the entire situation, however, I am sat- 
isfied that no proof of even the slightest 
injury to business can be established be- 
fore competent judges. On the contrary 
the continuation of “no parking” will, I 
believe, contribute increasingly to healthy 
business by maintenance of better traffic 
conditions. Such conditions enhance the 
accessibility of buildings given over to 
commercial business. 

The majority of business houses in the 
Loop district will continue in support of 
the plan. They may ask to have the pres- 
ent rules retained, or they may ask for 
another and a better ordinance; but it 
seems certain that the principle will be 
retained. If the law should be laid aside 
temporarily for political or other reasons, 
it will emerge again stronger than ever. 
Business will not be satisfied with a re- 
turn to the old condition. 


Traffic Speeded Up 
HECKS taken by engineers of the 
Chicago Surface Lines under E. J. 
Mellraith already show a greater use of 
the streets with of course a considerable 
speeding up of traffic. 

It is rather difficult to define what is 
meant by “no parking.” The ordinance 
does not do so. The police do the defining. 
An earlier draft of the law stated spe- 
cifically how long each kind of vehicle 
using the Loop might be permitted to 
stand. 

The commanding officer of the traffic 
division of the police department says he 
is Carrying out council instructions con- 
tained in the original draft of the ordi- 
nance. By the terms of these, he points 
out, passenger cars are permitted from 
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To Park or Not to Park “ 


Chicago tackles its traffic problem by not parking ’ 
By RICHARD C. BURRITT | : 


three to five minutes to let off or take on 
passengers, or to permit the driver or a 
passenger to stop and perform an er- 
rand or make a purchase in a hurry. 

Commercial vehicles loading and un- 
loading are allowed from ten to thirty 
minutes at the curb, he says. Patently, 
this is not “no parking.” This is re- 
stricted parking. In Chicago’s case it is 
parking restricted to the minimum. How- 
ever, under further moderation of en- 
forcement, it might become almost any- 
thing. 

Major R. F. Kelker, Jr., one of the 
very few traffic experts in this country, 
and one of the chief proponents of bet- 
ter traffic control in Chicago, makes the 
point that in place of prohibition the law 
should say, “You can do thus and so and 
no more.” 


Resistance to Phraseology 


prnom my own experience with the 
mental processes of Chicagoans, and 
people of other cities, I should say that 
his contention is essentially correct. Part 
of the opposition thus far directed at re- 
stricted parking in Chicago’s Loop is com- 
ing from the rebellious attitude engen- 
dered by a “Thou shalt not.” Any 
change excites favorable and unfavorable 
opinion. 

“No parking” in Chicago’s Loop, while 
an important step in traffic control and 
one, doubtless, that will and should in- 
fluence traffic measures in many other 
cities, is, nevertheless, just one step in 
the improvement of traffic conditions. It 
is inseparably bound up with all the im- 
provements that have gone before. It is 
inseparably related to all that will follow. 

Freedom of movement and increased 
street capacity are the ever present needs 
that are served or injured by any changes. 
Those that serve freedom of movement 
and increased street capacity are retain- 
ed; pressure of fact ultimately discards 
any inadequate measures. 

Freedom of movement must be main- 
tained, and increased street capacity at- 
tained to permit the city to grow in com- 
fort. Chicago’s streets are too narrow. 
They were laid out when none could fore- 
see the traffic demands that would be 
made upon them. In the last few years 
the demands have increased tremendous- 
ly. This increase has come from the pil- 
ing up of tall office buildings in the cen- 
tral district. 

Agencies interested in traffic control 
soon realized that the growth of the city 
was tied up with freedom of movement 
in the streets and the accessibility of 
buildings. Mr. Mcllraith points out that 
one of the best-known buildings in New 
York this year had its taxes cut on the 


plea that value has been aa 
inaccessibility resulting from traffic con. 
gestion in the streets. 

The Surface Lines operating the stree 
cars—and these, by the way, vy 76 
per cent of the Chicagoans served ’ 
intra-city transportation—made a start 
in traffic control by rerouting through 
the central district and by the elimina 
tion of left hand turns. Messrs. Kelker 
Mcllraith and others, assisted by Elmer 
Stevens, a sound-headed State Street mem 
chant, started after a traffic survey of the 
entire city. It was managed through the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. This 
resulted in the establishment: of a oem, 
city code. 2 

Left hand turns eliminated in the 
district, the question of controlling traf 
fic by stop and go lights was next seh 
tled. This was brought about by the im 
vention of an electric control board eon 
trolling individually traffic at each of the 
Loop street intersections. Studies were 
made of traffic needs at each intersection 
and a “staggering system” was devised 
by which it is possible for traffic 
in either direction on any street to con 
tinue smoothly and easily. 

This system affords the greater good to. 
the greater number.- The heavier * 
fic street gets “the breaks,” but traffic 
on other streets is not stalled i in conse- 
quence. The exact timing of the lights 
at each of the corners was worked out. 
from exhaustive traffic checks madeunder 
Mr. Mellraith. Guess work plays no 
part in determining how many seconds 
at any time of day shall be allowed north- 
south or east-west traffic at a Loop street 
intersection. 

Elmer Stevens took a position which 
formed the basis of confidence from whieh 
the “no parking” experiment was possible. 
Engineers reported that amazingly few 
customers were driving to the Loop dis 
trict to shop. Mr. Stevens investigated 
personally and found that the engineers 
were correct in their contention. Most 
people had thought that a considerable 
proportion of shoppers drove to the Loop 
to trade. The facts seemed all against 
the opinion. 

This made possible the present law. 

















Transportation Was Jammed 


BE ORE parking was “prohibited,” 
Chicago’s Loop was tied up in 4 
transportation knot. There were times 
when one could wear out an extraordr 
nary vocabulary in one passage thro 
the maelstrom. 

I pass in and out of the Loop every 
day, in lighter traffic hours and in 
hours. The increased comfort can hardly 
be stated, so great is the change. 
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Do you want 
this Book? 





+ + JUST ONE WAY TO STOP 
THIS KIND OF CORROSION 


There is just one way to safeguard metal roofs 
and sidewalls against the kind of corrosion they 
have to withstand nowadays. 


That one way is to protect them with external 
coatings that will actually prevent fumes, acids 
and moisture from reaching the metal. 


It was the recognition of 

this fundamental truth that 

led to the development of Robertson 
Protected Metal (RPM). Corrosion has 
no chance at it. RPM is a corrugated 
roofing and siding sheet completely 
covered (surfaces and edges) with three 
permanent materials which are un- 
affected by corrosive agencies—(1) 
asphalt; (2) asbestos felt, and (3)ahard, 


bituminous waterproof outer coating. 


Thus protected, RPM sheets have 
lasted for years, even in chemical plants 
where other roofing materials were 
eaten away in four or five months. 


RPM is being used on buildings in 
practically every field of industry. It can 
probably save you money on your build- 
ings. Let us send you the booklet de- 
scribing it and its record. No obligation, 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY :« ist NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 


BUILDING ‘xe 


When writin 





WIDE 


Copy right 1928 
H. H. Robertson Company 2 
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your customers expect 


VERY order you receive demands service. Loose Leaf Systems for other active records, 
Dispatch in credit checking, accuracy in and Safe-Cabinets for protecting your records 
order filling, speed in delivery and promptness against fire. 


in billing—these are the services your customer Plans to control stock—increase production 
has a right to expect. And if you are tosur- —supervise sales and guard credit and finances 
vive today’s competition you must render are made available to you through this con- 
these services in greatest measure. solidation of leaders. One hundred and ten 
Remington Rand offers new methods toen- trained equipment engineers, twenty-seven 
able you to provide service—at a profit. Kardex factories and four thousand sales specialists ‘f 





to control stocks, sales, credit at minimum have combined their powers to serve you—that 
clerical cost. Library Bureau equipment for you may make a greater profit by supplying 
filing the data which helps fill your orders the service your customers demand. 
promptly. Remington machines for corre- A phone call or a card to the office near 
spondence and bookkeeping, Dalton ma- you will bring a representative to your desk. 
chines for bookkeeping, Powers machines for Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
statistical work, Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Remington Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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They get 
full time from 
the daytime 











A well-lighted plant gets more 
work done. 


This has been proved so many 
times that it is almost an axiom. 


Why not start your production 
on the up-grade by covering your 
ylant interior with Lucas Decat 
Daylighter Whites? And don’t for- 
get, it will not only shoot production 
up and bring down costs but it will 
reflect favorably in the quality of 
your product—which is important 
with every manufacturer. 


The Great Daylighters, made in 
Flat, Eggshell and Gloss, are beauti- 
ful Whites, possessing great cover- 
ing and hiding properties. They 
afford splendid service. For great- 
est utilization of light, use Great 
Daylighter Flat. 


Johndacas & Co:, inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Boston Oakland 
and local distributing points 


Traecas 


Great Daylighter 
Whites 


“rface and 
qne & . 
Save all 


New York Chicago 
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What Makes a Trade-Mark? 


By THOMAS 
FRIEND of mine who had invented 


a new chewing gum came over 

to see me one evening, the inten- 
tion being that we should have a pleasant 
time together. It didn’t take more than 
a few moments to discover that he want- 
ed to get a new trade name for his pro- 
posed gum. 

Have you ever tried to oblige a friend 
in that way? The silent contempt with 
which he treats your masterpieces of 
magic and symbolism will be a lesson to 
you. In thirty minutes we were pacing 
the floor or hiding ourselves in odd cor- 
ners, muttering incoherently. 

After many desperate attempts to 
please him, each one being greeted with 
gnashing of teeth and silent looks of 
rage, and being also interrupted by his 
thrusting into my face scraps of paper, 
hissing to me, “What's the matter with 
this?”—after these attempts, I say, I 
finally ran out, and brandishing a dic- 
tionary in one hand and a blurred pencil 
stump in the other, I shrieked the unfor- 
givable: 

“Here we have it. 


” 


run. 


I do not chew to 


When the Vanquished Conquer 
EANWHILE, he had been working 
on Indian names. When you try to 
invent a trade-mark you must always 
work on Indian names. When the In- 
dians have all been wiped out, this is the 


| one thing that will endear them to a 
| grateful posterity—the names they have 


contributed to hotels, sleeping cars, and 
sundry articles in common use. 

My friend grabbed me by the throat 
and shouted; “I have it. What’s the 
matter with Petapog?” 

“What's that got to do with chewing 
gum?” I sneered. 

“Everything. Take the word Pet. My 
gum is my personal pet. And Pog—Pog 
goes with Jog, we chew and we jog, and 
this leads us to pog. You have no im- 


_agination. You are a dub at this game.” 


| thing. 


In the end, he selected his own word. 
I shall not give him away; it is one of 
the tragedies of trade-marks. Months 
afterward I met him—a silent, melan- 
choly man. He had blown in his spare 
wad on quarter page ads in the Saturday 
Evening Post and other media, advising 
everybody to chew M—J—, and noth- 
ing doing! 

The trade-mark is a very mysterious 
I recall quite well the first time 
I saw the word Uneeda as applied to a 
biscuit, and how ridiculous it sounded to 
me. Could it be possible that such an 
imbecile expression would ever pay? 
Yet we all know the result. And it is 
precisely this fact—which one never 


| knows—that helps to inspire the makers 


of trade-marks to put over any atrocity, 
long or short. 

Only the other day an application 
was made to the Patent Office to use 


L. MASSON 


exclusively the trade-mark, Stramo-Ep- 
quentracine, to advertise a preparation 
for the cure of asthma and bronchitis. 
Fancy a man who has asthma going into 
a drug store and asking for it. 

The invention of a trade-mark does 
not seem to be based on any rule of art, 
or any previous condition of culture 
originality, inspiration or creative abil- 
ity. A babe in arms might lisp a trade 
mark that would spread around the 
globe. Anybody can do it, without re- 
striction, provided one is willing to take 
a shot at Fate. If you have a washi 
machine you wish to put over, call it a 
Blub. It’s easy: 

“Dear Madam, have you ever heard 
the methodical ‘blub-blub’ of the wet 
clothes, as they yield to your efforts, you 
who have hitherto bent and toiled over 
the old-fashioned wash tub—that me- 
diaeval instrument of torture? Now 
you just turn on a switch and the ‘blub- 
blub’ is music to your leisured soul. The 
Blub is the only machine on the mar- 
ket that—” 

It is after you get your trade-mark 
going that the trouble begins, because if 
it happens to be successful, it must be 
protected from the depredations of 
others. And so you apply to the U. §. 
Patent Office. Remarks the assistant 
commissioner : 

“No sign or form of words may be 
appropriated as a valid trade-mark 
which others may employ with equal 
truth and equal right for the same pur- 
pose.” 

For example, the word Choispakt is 
not entitled to be registered as a trade 
mark for smoked fish and other similar 
goods, on the ground that this term is 
merely a phonetic spelling of the de 
scriptive words choice packed. 

“Clearly,” goes on the assistant com- 
missioner, “every packer and every 
trader in canned fish has the right to 
say they are ‘choice packed.’ ” 


Trade-Marks and Protection 


HUS it becomes evident that a trade- 
mark which in the first instance has 
been selected purely by accident and has 
afterwards proved successful and become 
an important asset in a business, cannot 
always be protected from thieves unless 
it complies with the Patent Office re 
quirements. It is therefore important 
that this question be settled clearly, and 
before the trade-mark has thus become 
successful. ; 
A trade-mark differs from a slogan @ 
about the same way that a consul differs 
from an ambassador. A consul merely 
represents his country. An ambassadot 
not only represents but he advertises His 
country; he makes it appear in the best 
light. Once a consul begins his work, his 
functions are automatic, just as a trade 
mark has no other mission in life, but 
to be a trade-mark; whereas am 
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sadors are slogans. The slogan “Made 
in Germany” is an ambassador to all 
the other nations, but expressions like 
Cortex, Galox, Palmolive are consular in 
their activities, because they have no 
other activities except in representation. 

They also have another interesting 
quality which it is well to indicate, their 
fxity. This quality can scarcely be said 
of any other word or symbol. A very 
large proportion of all words are going 
through constant changes of meaning. 
But a trade-mark is unique among 
words, inasmuch as it must always mean 
what it was made to mean in the begin- 
‘ng. The thing it stands for, be this a 
jotion, a machine, a household orna- 
ment, a clock, or a motor car, may 
change, that is, may be improved; but 
the trade-mark always stays on the job 
as a representative of that thing. 

If the thing itself deteriorates (as 
sometimes happens) then we say that 
the Blub isn’t so good as it was; poorer 
stuff has been put into the motor; it 
doesn’t stir up the clothes the way it 
once did. But it is always a Blub, just 
as John Smith, who meanwhile may be- 
come a derelict, is still John Smith. A 
trade-mark of course depends upon the 
thing it stands for. If that thing lacks 
push, if it deteriorates, then it may dis- 
appear, along with the trade-mark. But 
once a trade-mark, always that same 
trade-mark. 

The word Flivver is not a trade-mark, 
but rather a term of affection or rage, 
as the case may be. But the word 
Ford as applied to a certain make of 
car, is what may. be called an uncon- 
scious trade-mark. The car may change, 
but (this may be considered a subtle 
joke) it is always a Ford. 


Trade-Marks Must Be Used 


| SUPPOSE that before you can get a 

trade-mark patented or protected by 
copyright, or whatever is necessary to 
make you feel comfortable, you must 
use it first. All applications addressed 
to the Patent Office are accompanied by 
the expressions “Claims use since—” 
after which the date is given. 

Here is an application which was filed 
Noy. 12, 1927, for the trade-mark Alta, 
representing a soda and baking powder, 
oi which the manufacturing company 
claims the use since 1875. Barbasol, on 
the other hand, for which an application 
was filed Nov. 21, 1927, has been used 
a8 a trade-mark only since November 9, 
1927. This is a case where the manu- 
facturers lost no time in protecting a 
trade-mark for which they were expend- 
ig thousands of dollars in advertise- 
ments. 

I have stated that a trade-mark is 
hot based on art or design, yet I must 
mmediately qualify this, since it is quite 
Teasonable to conclude that it must, to 
be Suecessful, be based on ordinary com- 
mon sense. In the first place, it must be 
ample enough to catch the eye and ear. 
# may be very foolish but it must be 
ample. 


Within a week of the application filed 


3 Profit 


Advantages 
of Natural Stone 


As Modern 
Business Sees 


Them 


Indiana Limestone build- 
ings yield the highest in- 
come because they attract 
the most desirable ten- 
ants. 


Walls faced with Indiana 
ys Limestone rarely need 
cleaning, pointing or 
caulking and other re- 
pairs. The exterior upkeep 
cost is lowest of any. 


Bankers and mortgage 

3 firms regard the perma- 
nency and durable, good 
appearance of Indiana 
Limestone with favor. 
Thus builders are often 
able to secure better 
terms, 











Chicago Daily News Building, now under construction at Washington, 


WY Canal and Madison Streets. Holabird & Root, Architects. The entire 
building is to be faced with Indiana Limestone 


ORE and more the business 

world is realizing the 
ultimate profit advantages of 
building of Indiana Limestone. 
Buildings faced with this beauti- 
ful natural stone have won more 
prizes in recent years than those 
constructed of any or all other 
materials. The public is quick to 
appreciate the unequaled beauty 
and desirability of the modern 
stone structure. 


New ways of producing and 
fabricating Indiana Limestone, 
coupled with large-scale produc- 
tion, enable this fine natural 
product to compete successfully 
in price with much less desirable 


building materials. We ship In- 
diana Limestone to all parts of 
this country and to Canada. With 
assets of over $46,000,000.00 and 
branch offices in the leading 
cities, this company is able to 
render an unequaled standard of 
service in connection with all 
projects, large or small. 


Let us tell you more about the 
merit and economy of Indiana 
Limestone for the particular type 
of building you are interested in 
and supply you with literature 
showing similar buildings con- 
structed of it, mailed free on 
request. Address Service Depart- 
ment, Box 740, Bedford, Indiana, 
stating type of building. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: 





BEDFORD, INDIANA 


Executive Offices: 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


When writing to InpIANA Limestone Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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machine 
cooperate 


Silhouetted against a clear sky the skeleton frame 
of a huge building...ant-like figures of men swinging in 
space...the rhythmical drone of pneumatic hammers, 
and towering above the highest peak, the boom of 
an Industrial Brownhoist crane is seen swinging a 
five-ton girder into place. 


Handling plays a costly part in erection work, just 
as in every other phase of industry. Keeping these 
costs at a minimum is essential and, like the great 
industrial plants, the country’s leading structural en- 
gineers agree that the best way to do this is by the 
use of good crane equipment. 


Industrial Brownhoist, with over fifty years ex- 
perience, is ready at all times to send one of its ex- 
perienced representatives to help you work out your 
material handling problems. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


When writing to Ixvpusrata, Brownworst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 








for Barbasol, another was filed for goods 
| known as astringents, bleach creams 
| cold creams, obesity creams, ete, And 

the trade-mark is given ‘as Dijer-Lady 

What does this mean? I defy anybody 
| to pronounce it off-hand. 


Just Where Is the Limit? 


S LONG as you are going on the 
principle of making it as hard for 
| the customer as possible, why not go the 
| limit? The people of Wales are notable 
| for their fine complexions. Why not take 

the name of one of their celebrated poets, 
and adopt it as a trade-mark for your 
skin lotion? It would then read: 


Gruffudd Llwyd ab Dafydd ab Einion 
Llygliw 


Here is a man who wants to protect 
the trade-mark Mermaid, which is a 
“water-proof shower curtain for shower 
| baths.” In inventing a trade-mark, we 
| must consider every use to which it may 
be put. For example, it would be em- 
barrassing to call up your local furnisher, 
| —who presumably might have this pop- 
ular article in stock—and say to him: 
“Send me over a complete set of Mer- 
maids for my bathroom.” 
Then again, in their efforts to deseribe 
their production, many try too hard, and 
| the straining for effect appears in the 
| trade-mark. Thus Acoustifelt as a 
sound-deadener, Hairlife for bald heads, 
Zip-o-Link for certain kinds of cuff but- 
tons. 
The fact is that a trade-mark ought 
to be a good deal like a presidential 
| candidate—coherent, colorless and com- 
| panionable, without offensive suggestions 
or attachments. Indeed, it is what you 
don’t suggest, rather than what you do, 
that counts in candidates and trade- 
marks. Nuf-4-Two, a recent applicant 
which represents jellies and relishes, may 
have sex appeal, but it hasn’t what Ei- 
nor Glyn calls “It” so far as a practical 
advertising asset is concerned, Try it on 
your grocer: 

“T want packages of Enough for 
Two. You know what I mean.” 

And I have puzzled my poor brains 
for a long time over the value of the 
term Bryvory, as applied to a safety 
razor. Very likely it may be the name 
of the inventor, which will bring a glad 
smile of welcome to Messrs. Schick and 
Gillette. 
| It is a question whether compound or 

hyphenated words are any good anyway, 

for the purpose. Here we have Auto 

Match for a cigar lighter, Hi-Puff for an 
| oleomargarine, Soo-Pere-Yor for canned 
salmon and Hotsy Totsy for a soft drink. 
But does any soft drink suggest hotsy 
totsy? 

A better trade-mark for canned sal- 
mon is another for which application 
has been made, namely Sokan, whie 
seems: to have a remote onomatopoeti¢ 
resemblance to the Indian, and f 
an incident which happened to another 
friend of mine who sometime ago brought 
_a big Indian chief on to the metro 


| as his guest. He fed the chief on table 
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dhotes and other Manhattan cooking, | 
until at the end of a week he was com- | 


ly knocked out. About the only | 
thing the big chief could then Say was, | 
placing his hands across his stomach and 
ine: 

“No can do.” ° ict 

But my friend brought him smiling | 
pack to life by shutting him up im a | 
hotel room and feeding him on canned 
salmon. It may have been the Sokan 
brand. 

As for canned stuff, Adora (a recent 
application ) seems a fairly good and de- 
seriptive trade-mark for the production: | 
canned peaches. But the words Ameri- | 
con Love, for a brand of coffee, seem a | 
trifle strained. The well-known Sanka 
is better. 

As for the onomatopoetic values, what 
do you say to Aloha for canned raw oys- 
ters? How do you feel when you have 
said it a few times? Possibly like the 
man in the song who kept leaning over 
the vessel’s side and throwing himself 
away. 

There have been four applications re- 
eently for the trade-mark Honeymoon: | 
one for talcum powder, one for wheat 
flour, one for silk productions, and one 
for hams and bacon. The last is not so 
far off as it seems. After you have been 
on a honeymoon for four or five days, a | 
good dish of ham and eggs—as the Prince | 
of Wales says—is not to be despised. 

As for Hoot Mon in connection with 
hose supporters, I fail to get the idea, 
but it may mean that, as Scotchmen, 
like flappers, love to expose their legs 
and frequently wear garters, these same 
garters must be good to hold the hose. 


When is Hopski ? 

LSO, Hopski, which is described as “a 

fermented-malt liquor of low alcoholic 
content,” does not seem quite to fill the 
bill. It is like one who promised more 
than he can perform. In short, a low | 
alcoholic content does not make one 
hopski, not that you could notice. 

But perhaps of all the words in the 
alphabet, the one most overworked for | 
trade-marks is Vita. It would give you 
the St. Vitus dance to go through the 
list. 

The difficulty of getting good trade- 
marks was shown last year by the motor 
(ar manufacturers, in the search for | 
Names of new special cars they were in- 
troducing. Many of them offered large 
sums of money. 

But here we have quite a different 
Kind of trade-mark from one which is 
used to represent what may be called a 
bodily affair, like Barbasol, or Uneeda, 
or Palmolive. And here, also, the value 
of a well-known name can be under- 
stood, for a car is in many ways Wke a 
human being. Thus, we have The Presi- 
dent, LaSalle, Lincoln. 

There ‘is probably no better trade- 
mark than a man’s name, if it be the 
night kind of a name. Mrs. Winslow’s | 

othing Syrup and Pear’s Soap are the | 
twin protagonists of the teething period 
Of the Twentieth Century. 








Here, : 


Gentlemen of the Committee , | 
is the answer 
of one industry 


No.7 of a series inspired by the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce’ s Committee on Elimination of Waste 
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A ONE-WAY STREET 
PRODUCTION POLICY 


i TELEPHONE making, production sched- 
ules move in one direction—forward. The 
machinery seldom needs to be thrown into 
reverse. 
Cancellations in this industry are rare. 
There is consequently little lost effort in- 
volving men, material and machines. 
There is a minimum of waste in scrapping 
or storing partially fabricated parts. 
How is this possible? 
Because of the close relation between ue 
Western Electric as purchasers, manufacturers 
and distributors and the operating celephone 
companies of the Bell System served by it. 
Here is another striking economy which 
contributes to the low cost of your telephone 
service. 


estern Electric 


Purchasers... Manufacturers... Distributors 


SINCE 

1882 
FOR THE 

BELL SYSTEM 
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the supply of this leadership cannot be 
replenished each generation by selection, 
like queen bees, or by divine right, or 
through bureaucracies. 

“The great American experiment in 
democracy is based upon a new concep- 
tion in selection of leadership, which the 
prophets of our impending decay oft 
overlook. This conception is, first, that 
in the great mass of our people there are 
plenty of individuals of intelligence from 
among whom leadership can be recruited ; 
and, second, that if we maintain for every 
individual an equality of opportunity to 
attain that position in the community to 
which his intelligence, character, ability 
and. ambition entitle him, and if we stimu- 
late him to endeavor, then our supply of 
leadership will stream forward of its own 
initiative. 


We Have Good Leaderships 


“GROUP of critics has informed us 

f that as each succeeding generation 
elaberates its social and economic environ- 
raen} and {thus increasingly“ complicates 
the’ ‘problem of living: and working, the 
timé:is likely to come when the structural 
oyétloading will*bé so great that civiliza- 
tions will collapse, either by. inability to 
prowide leadérship or by revolt against the 
Wligle thing.. All of w hich is based upon 
the hypothesis that we do not have in 
ourcountry sufficient material for leader- 
ship and direction of the vast agencies of 
modern civilization. 

«Here in America we have conclusively 
degponstrated that our Nation possesses 
within its ranks a vast reservoir of leader- 
ship: Were we to consider the twenty 
thehsand men who dominate our eco- 
nemuic, political, educational and spiritual 
detivities, I dare say you would find that 
GW gper cent of them have either them- 
sel¥es sometime earned their living by 
manual labor or had fathers who did. 

“Now the only door to equal oppor- 
tunity is education. All of the other 
factors that make for equality of oppor- 
tunity are insignificant compared to an 
equal chance to obtain the highest physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual equipment 
which our schools afford. Great admin- 
istrators, engineers, lawyers, moral lead- 
ers. cannot be made by birth and money. 


Education Is Essential 
HE creation of an efficient system of 
universal and free education, with its 
progress stage by stage from the lowest 
grade in our public schools to the highest 
training in our universities and colleges, 
has thus become a primary responsibility 
of every state. It is a right of every 
youth in the state. 
“By building this open stair we set up 
a fundamental protection to our democ- 
racy itself, for it is the maintenance of 
leadership by the rise of the individual 
out of the mass, which assures us against 
the erystallization of classes or special 
groups. No stratification or segregation of 


classes or castes can t: ake place 1 In & mass 
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livened by the free stir of its particles. 
It is in this particular, this stressing 
equality of opportunity for the whole 
mass, that our national experiment has 
fundamentally departed from those of 
the democracies of the old world. 

“We may not have clearly envisaged 
this ideal at the founding of our republic, 
but through the interaction of our labora- 
tories in Government we have gradually 
moulded it into our social system. We 
may not always be perfect in providing 
this equality of opportunity, but the in- 
stinct and the ideal are strong within us. 

“As time goes on, we require larger and 
larger proportions of leaders. Some have 
said that college and university educa- 
tion is not fitting our citizens for leader- 
ship. That is untrue. It is not always 
perfect in its results, but our civilization 
is becoming too complex for untrained 
men to be of use. At one time the whole 
of our national activities were simple 
enough to be conducted by the man of 
general experience. Today our leaders 
must be experts; they must be special- 
ists. 


Science Must Be Organized 

HIS civilization of ours is built upon 

our scientific discoveries. Scientific 
discovery has now become a question of 
systematic research. The day of the in- 
ventive genius in the garret has passed, 
if it ever existed. Discovery in the future 
must be erected upon a vast structure of 
scientific knowledge, of liberal equip- 
ment, and of the work of many devoted 
men. It is a process of accretion. Like 
the growth of a plant, cell by cell, the 
adding of fact to fact 
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comparing the increase in the produet of 
agriculture, mining, manufactures ap 4 
railways w ith increase in the number 9f 
persons employed in these branches, The 
addition of 140 per cent to their ow 
between 1899 and 1925 was achieved ae 
adding only 34 per cent to the numberof” 
workers. This means a gain in produg — 
tion per worker amounting to nearly 
per cent. The increase has been shared. 
by all the major branches. 

“The increase in production per worker 
during the past quarter of a century-has 
taken place in the face of a decided-te 
duction in working hours. On the a 
age, working time per week in ‘" 
facturing industries is today sbout: Rie 
per cent less than in 1909, the first 
for which comprehensive ‘data was ( 
lected. It is probable that since 1899 the” 
average working day in all branches of 
industry considered together has 
shortened fully 15 per cent.. The 
ers have reached double advantage from: 
expanding output—by increase of 
wage, and by reduction in their hours9 
labor. 

“Now let’s see what greater p 
tivity per worker means to the work 
man himself. It releases men from the 
production of many articles thus ena 
them to go to work on the production ob 
articles that are an addition to the 
mon pool. The effect is to decrease t 
cost of the first row of articles. Pe 
are able to buy more cheaply, and | 
desires turn to new things. “a 

“The Electric Light was invented af 
the whole line of electrical developn 
was opened up. Someone, the identit 

the person is still“a 


























some day brings forth 
a blossom of discov- 
ery, of illuminating 
hypothesis. 

“Most of our scien- 
tific research must be 
done in universities, 
our agricultural and 
engineering colleges, 
for it must be sup- 
ported by the public. 
No amount of practi- 
cal farming can dis- 
cover the method of 
uprooting the Boll 
Weevil. That has to 


@eONE MILLION moremen 
have gone into the restau- 
rant and hotel business 
and gas service stations, 
indicating that fewer per- 
sons are eating at home, 
and more of them are trav- 
eling in motorcars. This 
represents an increase in 


the standard of living99 


matter of dispute, it 
vented the Gas Em 
gine, and the giganti¢ 
motor industry of t 
day is the result. Ale 
other man discovered 
the Radio Beam, and 
the Radio industry 
sprang up overnight 

In five years the re 
tail sales of Radio hag 
amounted to nearly 
$2,000,000,000. Our 
figures on these sales 
from 1922 to 1927 











show they totaled 





be found in our labo- 
ratories and our experimental stations. 
In the soil of science are found the seeds 
of our modern industry and commerce.” 

Mr. Hoover has no fear that mass pro- 
duction ultimately will hurt the masses. 
He does not believe as many persons do 
that the mechanization of industry, will 
tuke the job away from the man and 
that sooner or later machines will be able 
to produce the needs of humanity so 
rapidly that the world’s requirements can 
be met in a three-day work-week. 

“Then the progress in efficiency,” as 
stated in Mr. Hoover’s latest annual re- 
port, “is brought into sharp relief by 


$1,936,550,000. = 
“Labor is freed from one industry omy 
to be taken up by another. The number 
of persons engaged in agriculture now # 
20 per cent less than it was eight yout 
ago, but as much food is being produ 
in this country. Labor saving devices 
have made this possible to a large extemi 
The personnel to population in the pre 
ducing industries is not as large as it 
to be, but in the last eight years there has 
been a great increase in the service 1 
tries. ae 
One million more men have gone a 
the Restaurant and Hotel* business, 
Gas Service Stations, indicating that fewer 
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EW shipping methods are not 

adopted because they are new, 
but because they represent definite 
savings in time and money. 


Manufacturers everywhere are 
awake to the necessity of safety and 
economy in shipping. The improve- 
ments and economies already 
effected in your packing methods 
are doubtless all right, as far as they 
go—but an experienced H & D 
Package Engineer is specially 





You May Be Shipping Dollars AWAY 


trained to find the one best method 
of packing and shipping with 
maximum economy. 


You may be shipping unseen profits 
in every out-going consignment. If 
you are, the H & D Package Engi- 
neer can quickly and clearly demon- 
strate how to stop this leakage. The 
expense to you of an H & D Package 
Engineer’s analysis of your ship- 
ping requirements is only the cost 
of a letter requesting his services. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


304 Decatur St. 


Only a satisfactory Shipping 
Box, properly and punctually 
delivered, can account for the 
ever increasing number of 
firms who shipinH & DCorrw- 
gated Fibre Shipping Boxes. 


When writing to Tue Hinpe & Davucu Paper 


Sandusky, Ohio 


An H & D Package Engineer 
will be glad to place at your 
disposal the knowledge 
gained through a thorough 
and practical study of ship- 
ping and packaging methods. 





Company please mentic Nation’s Business 
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CONCERNS 
SAVED 
A 
MILLION 


Again and again 
Estes Service 
Proves Its Value 


The new De Luxe 
Volume above is 
just off the press. 
It is valuable to ex- 


ecutives. Copies 


will be gladly sent 
Write 
for yours today. 


on request. 


L. V. ESTES 


Incorporated 
Industrial Engineers 


1753 Broadway 


Chicago, Il. 
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persons are eating at home, and more of 
them are traveling in motor cars. That 
represents an increase in the standard of 
living. 

“There is a marked change during this 
last 25 years of employers and employes 
toward wages and conditions of labor, es- 
pecially in the larger units of production, 
and service, and the larger trades unions. 
It is not so many years ago that the 
employer considered it was in his interest 
to use the opportunities of unemploy- 
ment and immigration to lower wages ir- 
respective of other considerations. The 
lowest wages and longest hours were then 
conceived as the means to attain lowest 
production costs and largest profits. Nor 
is it many years ago that our Labor 
Unions considered that the maximum 
of jobs and the greatest securities on a 
job were to be attained by restricting in- 
dividual effort. 


We Change Our Minds 


“I UT we are a long way on the road to 

new conceptions. The very essence 
of great production is high wages, and low 
prices, because it depends upon a widen- 
ing range of consumption only to be ob- 
tained from the purchasing pewer cf high 
real wages, and increasing standaras of 
living. 

“Today the majority of employers in 
time of desperation exhaust every de- 
vice to make ends meet before resorting 
to wage reduction. They turn to labor- 
saving machinery, to constant research 
for better processes, and better adminis- 
trative methods. In turn the pressure of 
high wages is forcing labor-saving devices 
and better administration to an extent 
which ofttimes reduces labor costs per 
unit of production below even those of 
the cheaper labor abroad.” 

Water-power, which Mr. Hoover 
touched on only lightly in his speech of 
aeceptance of the Presidential Nomina- 
tion, was dealt with at some length in a 
speech at Seattle when he said: “Water 
is today our greatest undeveloped re- 
source. Our streams and rivers offer us 
a possible total of 55,000,000 horsepower 
and of this less than 11,000,000 has been 
developed. Of our 25,000 miles of pos- 
sible inland water ways probably less 
than 7,000 miles are really modernized, 
and the utility of much of these 7,000 
miles is minimized by their isolated seg- 
ments of what should be connected trans- 
portation systems. We still have 30,- 
000,000 acres of possible reclaimable and 
irrigable lands. 


Conservation Means Use 

“FENRUE conservation of water is not the 

prevention of use. True conserva- 
tion is to get our water at work. Be- 
fore the expiration of the years required 
for major construction, we shall need 
more food supplies than our present 
lands will afford. 

“Today there are many economic dis- 
tortions in agriculture and industry due 
to the necessary increases in freight rates 
from the war, which can be greatly cured 
by conversion of our inland waterways 


into real connected transportation sys- 
tems.” 

Concerning the question of the Goy. 
ernment in business, Mr. Hoover sayg: 

“Uncle Sam should be an umpire and 
not a player in the economic game, byt 
when legislation penetrates the business 
world it is because there is abuse some. 
where. A great deal of the legislation tp 
put Government in business was dye 
to the failure of business to organize go as 
to correct its own abuses. Sometimes the 
abuses are more apparent than real, but 
anything is a handle for demagoguery, 
Too often when Government takeg 4 
hand in business it becomes the prosegy. 
tor instead of the regulator.” 


Laws Do Not Make Men 

N A speech delivered before the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United States 
in 1924, Mr. Hoover said: “National char. 
acter cannot be built by law. It is the 
sum of the moral fibre of its individuals, 
When abuses which rise from our growing 
system are cured by live individual ¢onm 
science, by initiative in the creation of 
voluntary standards, then is the growth 
of moral perceptions fertilized in every 
individual character. 

“Our Home-Made Bolshevist-minded 
critics to the contrary, the whole eco- 
nomic structure of our Nation and the 
survival of our high general levels of eom- 
fort are dependent upon the maintenanee 
and development of leadership in the 
world of industry and commerce, Any 
contribution to larger production to wider 
diffusion of things consumable and en- 
joyable is a service to the community 
and the men who honestly accomplished 
it deserve high praise. 

Business More Helpful 
“FINHE attitude of business toward Gov- 
ernment is becoming one of inereas- 
ing helpfulness. In the department whieh 
I have headed for seven years, intimate 


contracts have been established with 
trade, industry and the consuming 
groups. 


“There has been constant endeavor t0 
bring about a better understanding and 
a more concrete cooperation between 
Government and the legitimate purposes 
of business. The industries themselves 
have been consulted, on innumerable oe 
casions, their advice has been sought. 
Their recommendations have been very 
extensively followed. 

“We have laid much stress on the elimi- 
nation of waste and the cost of distribt- 
tion, but the Government itself has yet 
to put its own house in order when® 
comes to the reduction of waste in go¥- 
ernment through a reorganization of e% 
ecutive departments. Of course, much 
has been done already in cutting dowa 
the expenses of the Federal Government 
We have reduced our annual expenses 
about $2,000,000,000 a year from the 
war-time figure, resulting in an average 
saving to the American family of some 
thing over $150 a year, but there ar 
still things to be done. 

“On the executive side of the Federal 
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Galvanized 


Sheets 
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Years of experience and careful 
research enable us to manufac- 
ture highest quality Galvanized 
Sheets for roofing, siding and all 
purposes to which zinc coated 
sheets are suitable. 
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for Better Sheet Metal lark 


Apotto Best BLoom GALVANIZED has 
been the leader since 1884—and is well 
known for its ductility, its splendid coat- 
ing, and general excellence. 


m= APOLLO-KEYSTONE GALVANIZED em- 
bodies all the excellent qualities of the 
Apollo brand, and in addition has a 
Keystone Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
alloy base. These sheets last longest 
for roofing and siding, spouting, and 
all exposed sheet metal work. Key- 
stone quality also excels for tanks, cul- 
| verts, flumes and similar uses. 

Fortin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
| Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

$} This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
S| turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin andTerne 
Piates adapted to every requirement. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Write for copy of our BETTER 
BUILDINGS booklet—also our ROOFINGTIN booklet. 











AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Offices: Prick Building, 
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Products of QUALITY and Service! 
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Government, we have grown to have 
more than 200 different bureaus, boards 
and commissions with a total of 550,000 
employes. 

“For the most part they have been 
thrown hodge-podge into ten different 
executive establishments either directly 
under the President, or directly under 
Congress. 


Confusion of Authority 


‘ AS THESE two hundred bureaus and 

agencies are now grouped and or- 
canized, there are two primary streams of 
confusion of basic principles; there is a 
grouping of Federal Bureaus which di- 
vides responsibility. There consequently 
arises a lack of definite national policies 
and direct wastes arise from overlap and 
conflict. 

“There are too many floating islands in 
this dismal swamp. They are technically 
anchored to the President, but really re- 
sponsible to nobody. 

“With all this division of authority, 
there continues and multiplies a self-pro- 
pelled urge for expansion of Federal ac- 


‘ 


tivities in every direction. Bad coording. 
tion among industries finally comes home 
to the people as a whole in the form of 
increased prices, and bad organization 
in Government comes home in many 
more directions than even the taxes it 
wastes. 

“He would be a rash man, who would 
state that we are finally upon the golden 
stair to the industrial millenium, but 
there is great hope that America is find. 
ing herself upon the road to a solution of 
the greatest of all her problems. Thatis 
the method by which social satisfaction 
is to be attained with the preservation 
of private industry, initiative and a full 
opportunity for the development of the 
individual. 


To Make Better Men 


“TT IS true that these economic thi 

are not the objective of life itself, If 
by their steady improvement we shall 
yet farther reduce poverty, shall create 
and secure more happy homes, we shall 
have served under God to make better 
men and women.” 








The Sun Still Shines for Jewelers 


(Continued from page 24) 
and talent come high. Of the average 
gross margin of 40.9 per cent, 17.1 per 
cent goes for wages, according to the re- 
cent survey of several hundred jewelry 
stores of all types made by the Harvard 
Business School. 

Jewelers are realizing that quality is 
preferable to quantity in advertising. 
Those with the greatest net figures are 
low in expenditure for advertising. It is 
certainly no secret that the trade is some- 
what behind the times in its methods of 
talking to the public through the printed 
page. Very few jewelers can make an 
advertisement as attractive and inviting 
as they commonly make their display 
windows. And yet, the merchandise 
handled is the most appealing and ro- 
mantic and interesting which man has 
yet devised. 

For one thing, the whole industry has 
suffered from the exaggerations of a few. 
Reliability is more than an asset to a rep- 
utable jeweler. It is a vital necessity. 
When a firm advertises “perfect” dia- 
monds for one or two hundred dollars a 
karat, he is hurting the whole profession. 
A perfect diamond of a karat in weight 
of the finest color will bring $1,000. 


Perfection Is Relative 
RACTICALLY speaking, there is no 
such thing as a perfect diamond. One 

stone may be much more nearly perfect 
than another and yet contain impercepti- 
ble flaws. 

Size, skill in cutting, and the degree of 
perfection all are important elements in 
determining the price of these precious 
stones, but color and brilliancy are the 
essential characteristics. 

A troublesome element to the legiti- 


mate diamond trade is smuggling. Some 
experts have estimated that half of these 
gems sold at retail for the last several 
years have been shipped into this country 
from Europe surreptitiously. The high 
duty makes the diamond an easy and 
inviting smugglers’ item. 


Organizing the Trade 


HE lines of division within the trade 

are not sharply drawn. There are 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
to be sure, but there are as well manufae- 
turing wholesalers and manufacturing 
retailers. At present there is being 
formed a Jewelry Institute. It will not 
replace any existing trade association, but 
will function in somewhat the same fash- 
ion as the Petroleum Institute, the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
or the Cotton Textile Institute. It will 
be, according to the present plans, an 
agency to gather pertinent facts, with 
special attention to the ills and troubles 
of the trade. 

The future for the retail jeweler is at 
least not dark. Every type of business 
has been told that it must get its costs 
down. The average jeweler has farther 
to go in this direction, but strangely this 
may be his blessing in disguise. He 
been able to make some net return in the 
last few years in spite of his operating 
expenses. 

These expenses will undoubtedly be eut 
somewhat, and the difference split 
tween the public and the merechall 
Chains may encroach more than they 
have, but the place for the independent 
seems everlastingly assured, for humal 
nature never becomes completely 


ardized, although stores may seem t0 a> 


proach that state. 
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MAN 


WuetHer you sell goods in Pied- 


mont Carolinas, or sell against the . \ 


competition of Piedmont-made goods 
in the markets of the nation, there 
js meat for you in these facts: 


For the fourth year hand running this sec- 
tion has set a record in the sale of electric 
ranges. (Were they your make?) Do 
people who are not prospering buy that 
type of merchandise? 


Automobile registration has increased 
214% faster than the National average. 
(Were your cars among them?) Do people 
buy automobiles except when times are 
good with them? 

Building activity here, in dollars per 
capita, is 66% higher than for the country 
at large. (Are your materials going into 
those Piedmont homes and factories?) Is 
there any better index of a region’s pros- 
perity ? 

Consumption of electrical current 
here has grown 100% faster than the 
nation’s average. (Are your appliances 
helping to build that load?) What better 
indicator is there of the region’s indus- 
trial busyness! 





mmm) DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER.ALLIED INTERESTS 
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No matter what you make or what you 
sell, Piedmont Carolinas offers advan- 
tages in manufacture and opportunities 
for selling that are difficult to match. In 
many lines—as shown above—the oppor- 
tunities are not matched. 

You need the facts—all the facts— 
about this too little known land of op- 
portunity. 


SenD for the book shown here. 
It will help you to understand 
the causes behind the prosperity 
and buying power of Piedmont 
Carolinas and to appreciate the 
unusual advantages offered here 
to industry. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room118, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





When writing to Duxe Power Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A lLattle Music Now and Then— 


Being an account of the orchestra composed of Chicago business men 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


WO big bass viols standing at 
ease in the office of a Chicago 
merchant help to explain the in- 
creasing fame of the Chicago 
Business Men’s Orchestra. It takes more 
than a bull fiddle to earn distinction in 
a symphony concert, of course, but if 
anybody can make light of a bass viol and 
get away with it, that man is George 
Lytton, organizer and president of the 
Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra. 

That reputation started with a gate- 
man at the Grand Central terminal in 
New York. He was sure that no one 
could get through the gates carrying any- 
thing so bulky as a large bull fiddle. No, 
sir, not even George Lytton, executive 
vice president of the Hub Store in Chi- 
eago. Mr. Lytton thought differently. 
Taking tighter hold of his precious fiddle, 
bought at the last minute, le elbowed his 
way past the gateman, and hustled to- 
ward the waiting “Century.” Then the 
conductor refused his offer to buy an 
upper berth for the repose of the fiddle. 
Only one other course was left to get 
space for the fiddle, and Mr. Lytton took 
it. Into his “lower” went the valuable 
viol, and there he slept with it—a con- 
vineing enough demonstration that art 
and business do mix, even in dreams. 

But the knowledge that Mr. Lytton 
has provided twenty-two bass fiddles for 
orchestral use in his home town is suffi- 
cient to rate him a public benefactor, as 


well as a lover of music. Eight of the 
instruments he has given to the Business 
Men’s Orchestra, and eight to the Civic 
Orchestra, of which he is the treasurer. 
Two are kept in his office on the eighth 
floor of the Lytton building at State 
street and Jackson boulevard. One is 
kept at his home in Highland Park, an- 
other at his home in Biloxi, Mississippi, 
and others are scattered about the city to 
eliminate the need for transportation. 


The Lure of Music 
[* IS plain to all beholders that the fid- 


dies are centers of musical contagion. 
Once a man lays bow to any one of them, 
and makes his own sound, he is lost, so to 
speak. That was the way it was with 
Mr. Lytton. A little amateur orchestra 
in the suburban community in which he 
lived needed a bass viol player. Its mem- 
bers wanted him to learn the instrument. 
One night they took him to a restaurant 
which had a string sextet, and then intro- 
duced him to the man who played the big 
fiddle. “He’s going to teach you how to 
play,” a friend informed Mr. Lytton. 

Six months later, Mr. Lytton was ac- 
cepted as a member of the Chicago Uni- 
versity Club orchestra. While playing in 
that group, he was asked to form a larger 
orchestra which would be constituted 
entirely of business and professional men. 
That was five years ago. Organized as a 
non-profit corporation with sixty mem- 


bers, the orchestra has grown to a mem 
bership of ninety-four, with a minimum 
attendance at rehearsals of seventy-five 
members. 

No professional musicians are ineluded, 
although several of the members began 
their careers as musicians. By reason of 
the proficiency developed in the orches 
tra, some of the younger men have been 
able to take up music professionally, and 
have joined the Union so that they may 
accept assignments with remuneration i 
addition to their business incomes. 

Through that arrangement many a 
the younger members have been able to 
continue their music study, and many of 
the older members, who had _ virtually 
given up their instruments, have tf 
sumed lessons and practice as an ice 
tive to go on with their musical life. 
Along with these benefits, the members 
are gaining a useful knowledge of orche® 
tra routine urtder the competent leader 
ship of Clarence Evans, first viola of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Rehearsals are held every Friday ev 
ning from 6 o’clock until 9 o’clock at the 
Hub, the store of Henry C. Lytton & 
Sons. All the “strings” must be im thet 
chairs by 6, and all the “woodwinds” by 
6:30. The entire evening is given 
practice, and there is no time for good 
fellowship. And as for hanging & 
after rehearsal, who would grudge 
eight bass fiddlers a quick trip to 








men 
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and rest after three hours on their feet? 


There are no penalties for tardiness or 


absence except the dropping of any mem- 

who is absent three times without 

jssion or a proper reason. In five 

ears only one member has failed to live 
up to his obligations. 


The repertoire includes all of the stand- 


ard symphonies and overtures, and ac- 


~ gompaniments for violin, piano, and voice. 


Aglance at a representative program sug- 


gests the scope of the orchestra’s attain- 


ts—a composition by Tschaikowsky, 


“gn aria from Gounod’s “Romeo and Ju- 


#4,” and symphonies by Chausson and 


| Opportunity for giving concerts has 
~ been limited because the orchestra in no 
“way competes with professional musi- 
 gians. It is a present hope that tours can 
~ be made, but the matter of expense has 
go far prevented fulfilment. Several 
groups within the orchestra have been 


formed for ensemble playing. The happy 
consequence for 30 or 40 members has 


~~ been a worth-while change of their whole 


recreational life. 
Business Men Only 
EFINITION of the orchestra as a 


business men’s organization is made 
good by the most casual reference to the 
roster of members. Henry Lytton is a 
member of the bass fiddle section. Lloyd 
Steere, of the French horn section, is vice 
president and general manager of Chi- 
cago University. George Knutson, who 
presides over the timpani, is a financier. 
Bennett Griffin, vice president of the or- 
chestra, is in the insurance business. 

8. V. James, the concert master, is a 
chemical engineer. Avern Scolnik, who 
plays in the third stand of violins, is an 
attorney. Dr. Stecher, another violinist, 
is a dentist, and formerly had his own 
orchestra in one of Chicago’s theatres. 
C. Babbe, principal in the French horns, 
is in the sign advertising business. Mr. 
Rueff, principal in the oboe section, is in 
the financial department of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company. D. Kennedy, 
third flutist, is a member of the Central 
Trust Company. 

It is plain that the fiddles in Mr. Lyt- 
ton’s office stand for something. In one 
aspect they symbolize his intelligent and 
enduring zeal in promoting good music 
among business men. In their more prac- 
tical character they provide the means of 
testing prospective fiddlers. 

The board of directors has found that 
a little “showing off” now and then is 
relished by the best of members, and that 
aM occasional concert appearance stimu- 
lates attendance and does credit to the 
opinion that ail work in private and no 
playing in public makes every man Jack 
adull musician. But there is no gainsay- 
ing the allure of the orchestra and its 
associations, as its members will readily 
testify. 

Ih this revealed whole-hearted devo- 
tion is the substance for believing that a 

man and his own music are not 
to be parted. 








‘He House sat 


in silence while the 
final vo 
W 


le was cast 


HERE was business before the House —the busi- 

ness of buying acar. The conservative element 
(Mother and Dad) held out for a Marvel 8 Sedan. 
The radical member (Daughter) argued eloquently 
for a La Reine convertible coupe. The independent 
wing (Son) was torn between the mechanical vir- 
tues of the Marvel and the racy lines of the La Reine. 


Finally, the Chairman called a halt to further 
discussion and put the question to a ballot. Amid 
tense silence, Son cast the final and deciding vote 
in favor of —the Marvel 8. 


So it was decided. And so, by a majority vote, 
nine out of ten family purchases are decided. That 
is why leading advertisers realize the necessity of 
appealing to every member of the family. And they 
value most those publications which hold the 
strongest all-family interest. 


In that respect one magazine, The American, is 
overwhelmingly first. Every survey of which we 
have record proves that no other magazine equals 
The American Magazine in its combined reading 
by father, mother, son and daughter. At one 
advertising cost The American Magazine reaches 
the entire family circle in 2,200,000 homes. 


12 Investigations on 
family reading habits — 


Twelve disinterested investigations have recently been 
made on the reading habits of the American family. Of 
these investigations two were conducted by leading national 
advertisers, six by great universities, one by a large adver- 
tising agency, one by a metropolitan newspaper and two by 
religious publishing organizations. 

In all twelve surveys, The American Magazine proved to 
be overwhelmingly first in its combined reading by all 
the family. 


The Crowell Publishing Company, New York City 


When writing to Tue Crowsu. Pustisnuina Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Metered Mail’ is prepaid, postmarked 
cancelled, and sealed in one automatic 
in*your own office 














Have You Considered— 


The fastest and most dependable method of 
mail handling provided by the Government? 


Mail is the chief means of business communication. It 
is vitally connected with every branch and department 
of business. Faster mail handling means quicker business 
turnover. Accurate mail handling means elimination of 
business losses. 


Statistics of the Post Office Department show that 
“Metered Mail” is handled in the.outgoing Post Office in 
less than half the time required in handling ordinary 
mail because of routine operations eliminated. 


Metered postage cannot become detached. Mail prep- 
aration in your own office as well as its subsequent han- 
dling in the Post Office is facilitated. Every operation 
eliminated means faster and more dependable despatch. 


A Postage Meter will protect your postage account and 
render an accurate record of postage used. The oval 
“Metered Mail” indicia will broadcast your interest in 
improved and fast mail service. 











VM M t del 


*“*F’”’ Machine 


TJ he N« 


at a price of only 
$385.00 makes the 
“Metered Mail’ Sys- 
tem practical for any 
business office, branch, 
or department, which 
has important daily 
mail. 








Mail this coupon 
clipped to your letterhead 
for: Check 


eT folder of Model * nae J 
Demonstration of Model ‘‘F’’ J 


Attention of .....:.......- 











THe Postrace Meter COMPANY 


Sole Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment 


704 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


QEFEICES 1N TWENTY,ONE AMERICAN CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES ae 


When writing to Tue Postace Meter Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Observations on Strange Alaska 


By LEO. P. BOTT, Jr. 


EOPLE have no concep- 
tion of Alaska! The 
world in general, and 
particularly the people 

of the United States, still have 
strange notions about this mag- 
nificent country. They picture 
Alaska as it has been filmed and 
storied: a land of perpetual ice 
and snow; dog sleds followed by 
howling, hungry wolves; dance 
halls and saloons; bad men and 
women, and still more intensely 
cold weather. 

But such a belief is erroneous! The 
summer climate of Alaska may easily be 
compared to that of the United States. 
It is warm and pleasant and not at all 
sultry. The winter climate is different 
and depends upon the section. In south- 
east Alaska, the winters may be com- 
pared to those of Washington, D. C. 





Folk in Alaska bet on the exact hour 
and minute the ice breaks up in the river 
in the spring. It’s a big event, and all 
the money is pooled for the one. Two 
years ago a man lost the entire pot of 
$24,000 by a careless error. (Read this 
to your secretary, stenographer, book- 
keeper or broker.) He had a hunch that 
the ice would break up at 4:30 p. m., so 
he put up $1.00 for 4.30 p. m. for every 
day from April 24 to May 10. The ice 
went out at 4:30 p. m., April 26. But in 
making out his cards, he erroneously 
made out two for April 25 and one for 
April 27. ‘Three others came closer to the 
time of the break-up and each received 
$8,000. 





In the interior of Alaska the govern- 
ment telegraph line is supported not by 
single poles set in the ground, as in the 
states, but by three smaller poles set tri- 
pod fashion. The reasons are: Large tim- 
ber does not grow so far north; the tripod 
poles are easier to erect especially since 
the ground is frozen underneath; and the 
frost would push the poles up if they were 
dug through. 

Some travelers (and writers) get queer 
notions. One wrote that the three poles 

_ 4fe used so the wire would not fall if one 
pole burned in a forest fire (what hap- 
pens to a three-legged stool?). Another 
claimed that they are used to withstand 
the wind. 





Wherever you go, along the highways 
or trails, close to or far from civilization, 
Mevery home you'll find a phonograph 
and with comparatively late music, too. 





The name of a town was changed when 

~ the newspaper lost a letter of type. Dur- 
~ ing the gold rush in the town of Cheona 
(Pronounced Che-naw) there was pub- 


PEOPLE think of Alaska as a corner of 
the American continent; but it is a fifth 
as large as the United States. It is con- 
sidered a land of ice and snow; but it 
has much pleasant weather. Alaska has 
thriving communities and trade and 


many interesting industries 








lished the Cheona News. One day the 
paper lost the “O” and the paper was 
published as Chena News. The town 
soon began to be called Chena and re- 
tained that name ever after. 

There’s a lesson for would-be boom 
towns: Fairbanks was founded in 1903 as 
the result of a gold strike. Near Fair- 
banks was that little village called Chena, 
which expected to be the metropolis of 
interior Alaska, instead of Fairbanks, and 
by reason of its location it should have 
been. It is on the Tanana River, a 
branch of the Yukon, and was the termi- 
nus of the Tanana Valley Railroad, a 
small line running from Fairbanks to va- 
rious mining camps, and now a part of 
the government road. Then the govern- 
ment railroad from the coast to the inte- 
rior-became an assured fact, and Chena 
felt its development certain. It elevated 
the prices of its real estate and hopefully 
awaited its gold mines in the boom that 
was to come. But it overreached itself. 
The prices asked were beyond reason and 
opportunity indignantly. marched by and 
up the little river to Fairbanks, now the 
“Golden Heart of Alaska.” 





Here it’s either fish or golf stories. In 
Alaska you'll hear hundreds of bear 
stories. There’s hardly a day that goes 
by but that you hear another one. 





I rushed into a restaurant for a typical 
Alaskan meal. The menu read: corned 
beef and cabbage, ham and eggs, ham- 
berger steak and other usual dishes of the 
States. But one may at times eat the 
native foods: salmon, shrimp, crab, bear, 
moose, caribou, reindeer, strawberries, 
raspberries, fresh vegetables and “sour- 
dough” cakes. 

In restaurants on all the counters and 
tables there are large cans of condensed 
milk each with two holes punched in the 
top. This is the way milk is served 
throughout Alaska and Yukon. 





A few oddities—one woman has pet 
bees. She caresses them to sleep. An- 
other person has tame fish which eat out 
of his hands. Admission is charged to see 
these fish. Some people board their hens 


out during the winter months. In 
the summer when it is light 24 
hours a day, the coops are cov- 
ered at night so the hens will go 
to roost. 





Hotels in the far north have 
signs: “Steam heated rooms, 
Horse and Dog Stables in con- 
nection.” At Nenana—“Rust 
House, Rooms and Dog Kennel.” 
A Road House has a bell that tolls 

: in the wind—an excellent guide 

in winter for those who may be 
off the trail in a blizzard, or snowbound. 

To say that there are tropical forests 
in Alaska would be most amazing to many. 
Tramp through the the woods in its south- 
eastern section in particular, and you'll 
tind that you’ve undertaken a real job. 
Such forests, chiefly on the mountains, 
cre a maze of timber, fallen trees, plants, 
man high, and moss several inches anid 
often several feet deep, covering the soil, 
tree stumps, ete. Hanging moss even 
adorns some of the trees as it does in 
southern Louisiana and parts of south 
Arkansas. 

Berries grow in abundance—blueber- 
ries, raspberries, strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, salmonberries, currants, etc., in fact, 
there are enough in Alaska to feed every 
inhabitant and animal and still have thou- 
sands of gallons to spare. There is 
enough wild grass to feed all of the cattle 
in the United States. 





The Yukon River rises about a score 
or more miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
and flows 2,000 miles before it reaches 
the sea, emptying into the Bering. It is 
said that this river changes its mouth 
every year. 





Strange as it may seem, mosquitoes 
thrive in Alaska, and stranger still, they 
are often to be found near a glacier—in 
summer, of course. Flies and gnats are 
also numerous and obnoxious. Indians 
often call the gnats, “No-See-Ums.” 





A “Cheechaco” is a tenderfoot. This 
word is derived from the Indians. A 
“Sourdough” is a person who has win- 
tered in the interior of Alaska. In some 
places there it is also required that he has 
seen the ice break up on the Yukon. The 
“Sourdough” was named because of the 
sourdough cakes made by the inhabi- 
tants. 





The people have no conception of 
Alaska. The reindeer, alone, are valued 
now at over $7,500,000; the fisheries 
bring in an income of over $50,000,000. 
In 1922 the territorial mine inspector 
placed the total amount of gold mined 
since 1880 at $335,834,093, to say noth- 
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Argument Proves Nothing 
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For more than a thousand years the philosophers argued about 
whether two pieces of the same metal, one large and the other 
small, if dropped simultaneously from an equal height, would 
hit the ground at the same time. 

In all that time neither side was able to convince the other— 
each was of the same opinion still. 

Finally, a man with a practical turn of mind startled the 
philosophers by saying: 

“Why not test it? Drop the pieces and see what happens.” 

They made the test. Both pieces landed exactly together— 
and incidentally ruined a aekeciie good argument. 


y 7 vy 


By the same token, a thousand years of argument will not 
settle the question of which is the best adding-calculating 
machine for your work—which of them all, the Comptometer 
er any other, will prove most economical in actual service? 

Only a test—a real working test—covering a cross-section 
of all your figure work will supply that proof. Such a test 
leaves no room for argument. 

Then why not apply the final test at the start. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIL 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


G MACHINE 








Only the 
y not made by Com ptometer 
elt & Tarrant has the 
it’s not a Controlled-key 
Comptometer safeguard 
Whe ting to Feur & Tarrant Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





| ing of the copper, silver, tin, coal, lead 
antimony, petroleum, marble, gypsum, 
platinum, ete. Nor does this include the 
| wealth already secured from the timber 
| fur, sealing, and other industries, The 
| United States made a wonderful inyest. 
| ment in securing this great Northland 
| The people had no conception of 
| and even today they think it a land of 
| perpetual ice and snow—a barren waste. 





} 
| 


A most interesting sight is to watch the 
salmon leap the falls in making their an- 
nual runs. The salmon swim up the 
streams, usually that in which they were 
hatched, in order to spawn. When water- 
falls are met, they leap them, even though 
they may be twenty feet high. They lit- 
erally swim in the air, and continue to 
leap until they have reached the water 
above and may swim farther up a stream, 
After these fish spawn, they die. The 
young fish swim to the sea, and in from 
two to four years later come back to the 
| same stream to spawn and die. One may 
| literally walk across them; they are so 
| thick, and the saying that one may catch 
| them with his hands is no idle phrase, 


} 
| 








If one would study his map of the 
world closely, he could see that Seward, 
| the terminus of the Government Railroad, 
| is no farther north than Petrograd, now 
known as Leningrad—and it is not nearly 
so cold in winter. Juneau, the capital 
| of Alaska, is in about the same latitude 
| as Edinburgh, Scotland. A similar com- 
parison is Sitka and Copenhagen, and 
Ketchikan and Moscow. Some of the 
Aleutian Islands are farther south than 
Birmingham, England, Berlin, Dublin or 
Warsaw. Alaska is three times the size 
of France and has one-fifth the area of 
the United States. 











Near Fairbanks is the mining camp of 
Fox. Also a fox farm on the way to the 
Agricultural School and Experiment Sta- 
tion. The road forks and as guides there 
are two signs set side by side at the june- 
tion of the roads, “Fox Road. The Foxes 
are on the Farm Road.” “Farm: Road. 
The Farms are on the Fox Road.” 





Baseball at midnight—yes, in Fair 
banks on June 21, at the Midnight Sun 
Festival on the longest day of the year. 
During the summer months it is light 
virtually all night long. 





There is a railroad in the vicinity of 
Nome operated by dog power. 








The iron “chink” revolutionized the 
| salmon industry. By a revolving knile 
that cuts the salmon lengthwise and m 
such a way to make gutting easy, large 
production was made possible and there 
was a saving in labor. Many of the cal- 
nery employes are Chinese. 





| The creed of the Arctic Brotherhood, 
| to which fraternal organization Hard 
was made a member on his ill-fated tip 
is: “I shall not break a stove, split a temt, 
| kick a dog or work a horse with a sore 0m 
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its back.” In the days of the gold rush, 

ners would quarrel, and divide out- 
fits on a fifty-fifty basis. They would de- 
liberately cut a stove in two with an ax, 
rip a tent, making it also useless for both, 
and saw a boat into halves. Horses were 
yseful and obedient beasts of burden and 
dogs have proved to be absolute neces- 
sities and man’s most faithful and great- 
est friend in Alaska. 





Truthful advertising—At Skagway, 
where Soapy Smith, bad man, reigned, 
there is now a collection of guns in a 
souvenir store’s window. With these re- 
yolvers is a sign—“A few guns Soapy 
Smith did not use.” 





In addition to gold and copper mining, 
salmon, and now the reindeer industry, 
pulp will open a huge new field in Alaska. 
The tourist crop is rapidly becoming 
most profitable. Thousands of tourists 
visit Alaska each year. 





Airplanes will be the salvation of 
Alaska and have been in use for several 
years. As a proof of their usefulness, here 
are two old but good examples: The first 
test flight for carrying mail was made 
February 21, 1924.. One hundred and 
sixty pounds of mail were carried from 
Fairbanks to McGrath in less than three 
hours, or to be exact, two hours and fifty- 
five minutes. Formerly it took eighteen 
days by dog team to make the same trip. 
During that year a woman came from a 
far away place in forty-five minutes, a 
trip which, had she been able to undergo 
the fatigue of travel by horseback, would 
have taken three days. 





At Anchorage, the tide is the second 
highest in the world, reaching a maxi- 
mum of 33.9 feet. 








Remedy for Salesmen 


S A MEANS of disposing of a man 
having something to sell, or some 


other project not easy to turn 
down, many big corporations now have a 
system known as “giving them the run- 
around.” What happens is something 
like this: The caller is referred to an as- 
sistant vice-president who courteously 
gives encouragement but says that here 
is a thing to be handled by the chairman 
of the board. The chairman of the board 
says he will talk it over with the presi- 
dent. But the president is out of town 
for a few days, in a hospital for a minor 
Operation, or busy getting a daughter 
married. Perhaps the salesman goes 
back then to the vice-president he first 
approached, only to learn that the vice- 
President has just started on his vaca- 
tion. Mr. So-and-so, handling the vice- 
president’s work, knows nothing about 
the subject. Faced with the job of start- 
Ing all over again, the salesman becomes 
discouraged and gives up—which is the 
purpose of the “run around.’”—F. C. K. 
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Why big businesses are adopting the 


Telephone Typewriter 





A few seconds’ time sends a typewritten message 
to any part of the largest plant, or to 
distant branches and warehouses 


Listed here are only a few of the larger corpora- 
tions which are enjoying faster, more accurate 
and more economical communication because 


of Teletype .. . the Telephone Typewriter. 


By means of this remarkable device a typist in 
your general office can send typewritten mes- 
sages to any part of your factory, or to distant 
plants, branches and warehouses, as fast as she 
can type them. 


As the sender sees exactly what is being printed 
by the receiving machine, errors in transmis- 
sion are virtually impossible. Machines can be 
used in either direction, thus making it possible 
to send a message and receive a reply within a 
few minutes’ time. 


A distinct advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a typewritten record for fling at both ends. 
It combines the speed and convenience of the 
telephone with the authority and permanency 
of the printed word. 


Teletype service is not expensive, and will pay 
for itself repeatedly by eliminating errors, do- 
ing away with messengers and speeding up 
production. Without obligation, permit us to 
demonstrate how Teletype can save time and 
money for you. 











Notable Users 
A Aveads 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
Insurance Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia 
American Can Co.,Chicago 
Detroit Edison Co., Deteait 
UnionTrustCo., Pittsburgh 
New York Central 
Railroad, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York 
Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 
General Electric Co., 
New York and Chicago 
American Surety Co., 
New York 
American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 
Consumers Co., 
Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 
Bonbright & Co., 
New York 
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is Protection 


Puts Fire Fear 
Out of your Mind 


b ee- may go for years 


without a fire in vour 
plant. But fear of fire blazes 
up in your mind many times 
every month. Whenever you 
hear the shriek of the fire 
siren or the roar of the fire 
engines you wonder, “Can 
it be my plant?” 

You can face the fear of 
fire-with an easy mind if 
your plant is protected by 
Gree, Fire Equipment. 

For the complete protec- 
tion of your property you 
probably need more than 
one type of extinguisher. In 
the Gene line of fire equip- 
ment you will find the right 
types for every hazard: 1-pt., 
1-qt., 14@-qt. and 2-gal. Grene , 
2l4-gal. Guardene (Soda- 
Acid), 214-gal. Phomene 
(Foam Type) Extinguishers. 
Also 10 and 40 gallon extin- 
guishers on wheels and Pho- 
mene Accumulators both 
automatic and manual types. 

Our engineering depart- 
ment will analyze your haz- 
ards and submit a plan for 
protecting your property in 
the most modern way. 





PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


ipment is sold ay + alge Accessory, 


Ben, Fire Equ 
s and dealers, 


Hardware and Mill 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Branches: 


Supply job 
Makers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
Makers of Sam Tire Chains 
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The City of Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 20) 

and conditions, checked, however, by a 
growing realization that permanent. ad- 
vantage often lies. im the more difficult 
task of. changing the environment or con- 
ditions. As our grandfathers tried to es- 
cape the slum by moving from their fine 
old dwellings to new “high class” resi- 
dence districts, only to find the slum fol- 
lowing them and blighting their new 
homes, sending before it vanguards of 
disease to take toll of the fugitives, so 
now we go to the upper floors of sky- 
scrapers, to get above the dust line and 
the fly line. 


“An Ounce of Prevention ... 


UT as our fathers learned from the ex- 
perience of their fathers that the way 
to escape the slum was to destroy the 
slum, so the younger generation today is 
beginning to learn that the way to escape 
the ills that accompany dust and pests 
and noise is not to flee from them but to 
do away with them. If it is only on the 
seventh or the ninth floor that one can 
live or work comfortably, then all the 
lower floors become very expensive foun- 
dations costing more than they return. 
In terms of money alone we shall find that 
it is cheaper to keep our cities clean and 
quiet than it is to pay for six-story foun- 
dations. 

One of the most important factors is, 
of course, the traffic capacity of streets. 
Larger buildings originate more traffic. 
With increase of large buildings street 
capacity must be increased. Choice lies 
between subways, double-decking, ele- 
vated sidewalks, street widening on the 
one hand, or on the other regulating the 
bulk and use of buildings in accordance 
with present street capacity. Tentatively 
we are choosing both and learning by ex- 
perience. 

Increasing ‘present street capacity is 
expensive. The question is whether the 
benefits exceed the costs. Apparently 
they do so far as main arterial highways 
are concerned. So several cities are build- 
ing super-highways which provide for rail 
and free wheel traffic, for through and 
local traffic in separate lanes: 

These arterial higliways are being rec- 
ognized as natural—or artificial—boun- 
daries- for self-contained neighborhoods. 
Radiating routes distribute the traffic 
from central business districts. By-pass 
routes encircle them and divert through 
traffic. Between these super-highways as 
they extend from the center lie the areas 
which will be devoted to homes, areas with 
a population large enough to support 
school, playground, churches, a branch 
library, so that their people, especially 
their_children, need seldom cross the traf- 
fic streams. At the intersections are al- 
ready developing business sub-centers. 

The unsolved problem now is what to 
do with property fronting on the super- 
highways. So far as it can be used for 
industry or commerce a super-highway 
frentage has increased value. But only a 


fraction of it can be so used. For resj- 
dential use the super-highway frontage 
has such obvious disadvantages that lo 
stretches are rapidly going into the dis. 
card. Like property along railroad rights. 
of-way, its dilapidated appearance gives 
a wrong impression of the city. 

Here again our trouble is due to small. 
ness of vision. Utilizing every permitted 
inch of lot area, we build close to the 
highway and then find that. people will not 
live, if they can afford to choose, subject 
to the constant noise and smell and jar 
of never ending traffic. So we are con- 
sidering the alternative of wide borders, 
park strips or deep front yards, planted 
with trees and grass, which will form a 
screen between traffic and dwelling, 

Years ago, before we had become an 
urban nation, a homesick American wrote 
of the “blessed land of room enough.” We 
still have room enough. Even if owr 
cities spread to ten or twenty times their 
present area there would be room enough 
and to-spare. But our vision has been 
too small. We have built as if every inch 
of ground must be covered. Now we are 
learning that this means wasted effort in 
pushing through unnecessary crowds, 
wasted time in waiting for unnecessary 
signals to turn from stop to go. And ac- 
cording to our creed, time is money. Itis 
more, it is life, and life is all that is given 
us. 


Will Build Better Cities 


S° OUR cities of tomorrow will present 
as their greatest contrast to our cities 
of today abundant space for untrammel- 
ed living, for free movement. Dynamic 
energy will have overcome static obstruc- 
tions, irresistible force will have worm 
away what reactionaries now believe’ to 
be immovable objects. 

By means ‘of far-sighted planning and 
wise regulation of city development we 
shall provide adequate channels through 
which the streams of our daily life may 
flow unimpeded, and between those chan- 
nels, protected against the destructive 
force of their currents, we shall erect more 
lasting buildings into the design of whieh, 
because of their greater life expectancy, 
more weight will be given to continued 
earning, less to quick profits. 

Each age expresses its best in its cities. 
Our cities of tomorrow will express the 
desire for joy in living, for freedom and 
growth which invention and wealth have 
made possible. They will differ from the 
cities of the past not only in their exhila- 
rating skylines, but even more in their 
spaciousness. 

It is no longer necessary to huddle peo- 
ple together or to keep their eyes con- 
stantly on ground level. Distance has 
become of less account. 

We can and will stretch both up and 
out. The future American in constantly 
increasing majority will be born and 
reared in our cities. They will mould 
him according as we build ‘them. And 
our recent city building promises that the 
mould will be good. 
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New England Studies Banking 


By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


CASHING checks is only the beginning of the 
myriad of services performed by the modern bank. 
The more modern, the more services. 

What should a bank do for its clientele to get 


RANKLY seek- 

ing information, 

the New England 

Council set out to 
find out how the banks of 
that section compared 
with others throughout 
the country in the matter 
ofservice. Thereport, just 
made public, brings out in 
skilful fashion a picture of 
one of the least under- 
stood branches of the modern commer- 
cial bank. 

Those making the survey, a private 
firm of engineers, found that the. banks 
soon became roughly classified into three 
groups. In the first group were those 
banks which were quite satisfied and not 
at all anxious about growth—a retarding 
or reactionary group. 

The next group realizes that its growth 
depends upon the growth of the commu- 
nity, but makes no effort to help. Banks 
in this category claim conservatism and 
in fact add to the stability of business. 

The third set of banks is increasing in 
numbers. In it are included those which 
want to grow, and are not satisfied unless 
they are growing faster than the natural 
growth of the community and faster than 
their competitors. It is the bank in this 
group which adopts more and more ser- 
vice, and goes in up to the hilt for com- 
munity development. It is a stimulating, 
progressive, commercial unit. 


Institution of Courtesy 


QO OTHER business institution ex- 

pects to do as much for its customers 
out of courtesy, for their convenience or 
benefit, as does the average bank. A few 
banks balk at the whole idea of service. 
At least one successful bank in the far 
West was founded and is operated on the 
belief that customers should pay a direct 
charge for each service rendered. That 
the public should not be clear on the sub- 
ject seems more understandable in view 
of the wide disagreement, as shown by 
the survey, between bankers themselves 
a to how far the service function 
should go. 
3 The outstanding finding of the survey 
lies in what bankers think is the best and 
greatest service which may be extended to 
customers, the community, or correspond- 
ent banks. The offering of suggestions is 
regarded the best way in which a banker 
May serve. One head of a financial in- 
stitution said: “The greatest service is the 
Ofiering of constructive suggestions. No, 








I'll take that back; sometimes just 
as great a service is rendered by a sug- 
gestion that a concern should liquidate. 
Make suggestions either constructive or 
restrictive—that is the greatest service.” 

When a manufacturer furnishes in- 
structions or operating suggestions with 
his product, he does it on the same prin- 
ciple that a banker does when suggesting 
how a loan can be most effectively ap- 
plied. When a department store fills a 
telephone order, credits the purchase and 
then delivers, it is following out the same 
principles of service which motivate the 
bank honoring a draft drawn on a letter 
of credit. 

A function of a bank is to furnish ade- 
quate credit as and when needed, at the 
best rate possible. Any activities directed 
toward making this end more effective 
may be called convenience services. These 
are extended to all. However, another 
type of service becoming more common 
might be classed as promotional. Here 
the individual customer is served. Used 
as a weapon to offset or beat back compe- 
tition, promotional services in great vari- 
ety were found to be employed by New 
England banks with a yearning to grow. 

In both conceptions of service, the sur- 
veyors found that the New England 
banks compare favorably with others 
throughout the country. No criticism is 
directed toward any banks for holding 
one policy or another, as the engineers 
found that all differences in operation and 
extent of service sprang from an honest 
difference of opinion. The public is of- 
fered as much variety in banking institu- 
tions as in the retail field, where the 
simplest purchase may be made from a 
surprisingly large number of outlets. 

Among the promotional services, per- 
haps the greatest are rendered by those 
banks which have in their own organiza- 
tion, or hire from the outside, specialists 
who are able to go into factories, stores, 
or other business firms to assist in internal 
management. This may entail the instal- 
lation of budget bookkeeping or cost sys- 


business and build good will? The New England tems, new marketing 
Council wanted the answer to this question. It had 
a survey of current banking practices made, in order 
that New England could check up with the rest of 
the country to see whether she was financed by pro- 
gressives or conservatives. The results are stimulat- 
ing,as the accompanying article shows.—The Editor 


methods, or other mat- 
ters pertaining to control. 

While some take the at- 
titude that the customer 
knows how to run his own 
business, there are in 
every large city one or 
more banks, with highly 
organized industrial de- 
partments, manned by 
trained business man- 
agers, which hold that advice is sought 
and appreciated, and that the result is 
growth and profit for the bank. Some- 
times the work of the specialists will be 
with production; at others, with market- 
ing. 

At times, the specialist works for the 
“sick man” as well as with him. Banks 
occasionally put a representative on the 
board of directors of the ailing concern, 
and go to unusual limits to nurse the busi- 
ness back to health, regardless of whether 
or not the company helped was a previous 
customer. One banker, a Southerner, 
told the questioners that he was decidedly 
for the partnership idea of helping the 
sick, as preventive medicine, as opposed 
to the old-fashioned, cold-blooded squeez- 
ing, liquidating operation. 

The great majority of those inter- 
viewed by the engineers emphasized the 
fact that regardless of the scope of the 
service offered by a bank, all must be 
accomplished in the most friendly spirit 
possible. Practically all went to some 
lengths to establish a working basis of 
understanding friendship as a starting 
point. A few even insisted that employes 
maintain social contacts with customers. 
Diplomacy among bankers everywhere is 
being recognized as more of a virtue than 
ever. 


Tact and Diplomacy 


EFORE making a loan or attempting 
to offer a solution for a customer’s 
problem, complete information is neces- 
sary. Tact in collecting the facts about 
a situation is of course called for; in spite 
of difficulties, there is a marked tendency 
among the progressive banks to seek the 
more valuable information at the cus- 
tomer’s plant or place of business. An- 
other relatively new tendency is to ob- 
tain not only a balance sheet but a com- 
plete operating statement, with data on 
the volume of sales and details about op- 
erating costs. 
A large Middle Western house which 
does much business with farmers report- 
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BIAW-KNOX 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


MADE FROM COPPER BEARING GALVANIZED STEEL 


Permanent Firesafe Construction 


al Low Cost 


NDUSTRY is today using Blaw-Knox Stand- 

ard Steel Buildings with the broad acceptance 
that features American business when it has found 
something that is exceptionally good. This means 
that Blaw-Knox Buildings have passed the tests 
of time, quality and economy. 

From the ashes of fires, Blaw-Knox Buildings 
rise to quickly defeat losses in production. Entire 
plants, extensions, additional housings for. men, 
materials and equipment are delivered and erected 
with amazing surety and speed. 

Blaw-Knox Standard Unit Construction gives 
you just the building you need, rustproof, firesafe, 
and weathertight. Buildings with 10-year guar- 
anteed roofs of any one-story height and any 
length and width. 

Initial low cost, low maintenance costs, insur- 
ance savings, high resale value and flexibility to 
change and movement add to the industrial value 
of these buildings the minute you begin using them. 
Send for Catalog on Blaw-Knox Standard 
Gable Roof Buildings and note the nationally 
known firms, who repeatedly add to their owner- 


ship of Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings, 
Ask our nearest branch for Bulletin 992. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
632 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Baltimore Chicago Buffalo 
Detroit Cleveland Birmingham Philadelphia 


Export Division 
MILLIKEN BROS.-BLAW KNOX CORP. 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York City 
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ed that it had educated its farmer cys. 
tomers into preparing operating state. 
ments similar to those made by manufae. 
turers and merchants. The second and 
most common type of services are those 
known as conveniences, which deal with 
customers in general. Many are recent 
developments, and the total list would 
doubtless astound bankers of a century 
ago. 

Many offer credit service, either 
through support of a local credit bureau, 
or directly through a department, Ip 
many industrial towns, banks will cash 
pay-roll checks, go out to collect deposits, 
and maintain night depvsitory facilities 
for customers. If the community is rural, 
in many cases the banking houses wil] 
employ a farmeexpert, organize pig and 
calf clubs to encourage the youths to take 
up farming, offer prizes for promotion 
work, and in some cases distribute seeds, 

In a nearby city, the banks may have 
an armored car in which to deliver pay- 
rolls, which it makes up and insures, 
Those which cater to women will often 
have a separate department designed to 
attract discriminating femininity, where 
special investment advice, budgeting, and 
help on home financing will be offered by 
women tellers. 


Active in Community 


BANKERS play an important part in 
community development. Many will 
be found to be actively working with the 
chamber of commerce; here and there 
one will act as city or county treasurer; 
often they support. the county farm 
bureau. Teaching habits of thrift in a 
community is a not-uncommon form of 
promotion. This includes educational ad- 
vertising, collecting, school savings, Christ- 
mas savings clubs, vacation clubs, tax 
clubs. Some even set up a savings de- 
partment for sailors on board ships. 

General informational publications, 
such as house organs, bulletins on recent 
developments in general business, prices, 
local conditions, and even social events, 
are cited as instances of general servicing. 

Some banks go to extremes to attract 
the investor, by setting up an investor's 
library, giving advice on stocks and 
bonds, arranging for sales through a bro- 
kerage house, having a ticker in the lobby, 
posting quotations, and collecting interest 
coupons. A few operate securities com- 
panies. 

Banks-with younger men as officers will 
be more likely to favor promotional ser- 
vices, the analysts found. 

A banker is more likely to do favors 
for friends and strangers in the course of 
a day than any other business man. ‘The 
direct returns.are seldom seen, but rather 
felt, in the bank’s own balance sheet. For 
instance, here are some of the routme 
matters which, the survey shows, come up 
at times in the program of many a bank 
official. A banker could conceivably have 
such a program as this: 

He may start the day by arranging for 
a veterinary to call on a depositor who 
has a sick calf. 

His next job may be a hurry-up call 
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from the city’s leading industrialist, who | 
wants to know where he can get an air- | 


to take him three hundred miles by 
not later than that evening. 

Having had it called to his attention 
that one of the bank’s customers has just 
had a son born, he directs that a compli- 
mentary savings account be opened in the 
name of the newcomer, and his parents 
notified. 

Next he may call up the newly elected 
head of the local utility company to con- 
gratulate him on his appointment. 

Next, he may sound out some of the 
other officials as to their opinions about 
putting in a drinking fountain, a pair of 
seales, and on the advisability of opening 
agarage for depositors’ convenience while 
using the house’s facilities. 

Coming back to his desk, he will look 
down his schedule for the day. He may 
find that he has an item there to remind 
him that he was to see that the bats and 
balls donated to the boys’ club arrived 
safely. 

Next, he may send a messenger out to 
an outlying factory to collect some de- 
posits and to pay several bills for a de- 
positor in the vicinity. 

Then he may exercise his best judgment 
in selecting one of the young secretaries 
to act as guide and companion to the 
daughter of the president of a correspon- 
dent bank who is arriving soon for a day’s 
holiday in the city. 

After that he may take a boy just home 
from college to the bank’s employment 
agency to see what they can find for him 
in the way of a summer job. 

His next visitor may be a clubwoman 
who wants to borrow the bank’s copy of 
the Congressional Record to get material 
fora speech. If a drive is on, the same 
woman may appeal for aid in getting 
workers from the bank’s staff to help 
gather funds. A friendly chat may bring 
out the fact that her husband is still 
struggling with his income tax sheet, 
which calls for the suggestion that he stop 
in and let one of the bank’s experts go 
over it with him. 

Next he may call up a manufacturer to 
tell him that the information about Gov- 
emmment contracts and bonding is now 
ready. 


Lunch, a Business Institution 


BY THIS time, the banker will be ready 
~ 0 go out for lunch, which will very 
likely be with some of the business lead- 
ers of the city, in order that they may 
match impressions and experiences and 
determine the latest trends. 

This brief sketch of a banker’s morning 
may not be taken possibly as typical for 
the whole country, yet just such services 
are being performed constantly under the 
bank’s roof. Those suggested make up 

& partial list. 

_ Inseeking facts to apply to local bank- 
ing conditions, the New England Council 
las had prepared a worth-while compila- 
tion of facts about financing which will 

ely prove valuable as well as stimu- 
lating to bankers and business men out- 
side as well as in New England. 








Why not save $22 oat of 
every $100 of your 
Automobile Insurance Costs? 
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Last year $22 out of every $100 was 
refunded to American Mutual policy- 
holders — we have paid back in divi- 
dends each year at least 20% since 1887. 








And our service has been so satisfactory 
that 96% of our policyholders renew 
with us each year. Write for “The Man 
at the Wheel” ... a booklet that will 
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help you and your driver reduce acci- 
dents... just fill out the coupon below. 


The oldest — largest — strongest 
mutual liability insurance company s 
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Ready—Mad 
Steel Buildings 
Are Ideal 


Improvements for Farms 





A Butler Steel Dairy Barn on a Kansas tarm 


Many Types to Suit. 
Various Requirements 


Butler Ready-Made Steel Buildings offer the 
utmost in utility, durability and economy. 
They are rigidly constructed of deeply- 
paneled, corrugated steel. Being galvanized, 
they are rust-proof and require no painting. 
Throughout a lifetime of service they stand 
weather-proof, fire-resistant and free from 
vermin. No other construction is so easily 
maintained in sanitary condition. 


Due to standardization of parts, Butler 
Steel Buildings are easily re 5 quickly as- 
sembled. They are built for permanent use 
but, if desired, they may be enlarged in short 
order at small cost or, if necessary, taken 
down, moved to a new location and re- 
erected with practically no loss of material, 


Buildings Shipped Complete 


Each Butler Building is furnished in detail 
with doors, windows, bracings, bolts and 
reinforcements and is shipped with biue 
prints ready for prompt erection upon 
arrival. 


Widths and lengths may be had as desired 
in our various types of construction. Full 
allowance is made for number and location 
of windows and doors required. Money- 
saving quotations, f.o.b. factory or erected, 
sent upon request. 


The owner of a Butler Building in New 
Mexico writes: “We moved into this build- 
ing July 20, 1925, after having erected it 
ourselves, with practically no troub- 
le, due to the fact that you sent the 
building complete. We are glad 
to say we are satisfied in every 
respect.” 

Butler’s twenty-seven years’ 
experience in the manufacture 
of steel buildings suitable for 
factories, warehouses, stores, 
power houses, garages, filling 
stations, airport angars, 
offices, barns and numerous 
other important uses is at 
your. service wherever you 
are located. 

Send for catalog ““B’’, which 
pours and describes Butler Ready- 

ade Steel Buildings in detail. 















Butler Manufacturing Company 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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We Don’t Bite the Coin Today . 


(Continued from page 31) 

able thing should occur. Suppose all of 
us should go to the banks tomorrow morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock to draw out the 50 bil- 
lion dollars we have together on deposit. 
It. would be impossible for the banks to 
pay more than one billion dollars cash on 
hand, for the reason that these deposits 
of ours are offset principally by promises 
to pay held by the banks. Of these 
promises, about one-tenth are by the 
Government; the rest are promises of 
borrowers, either customers of the bank 
or promises of corporations—manufac- 
turers, railroads—whose investment se- 
curities the banks own. 

“But,” you say, “after the one-billion, 
what?” 

Within a few hours the banks possibly 
could secure two or three billions more 
from the Federal Reserve Banks and 
other sources. 

What then? What of our other 45 bil- 
lions? 

We could only stand and wait until 
some arrangement could be made, by 
which we would receive assignats, or man- 
dats, or certificates, or scrip, based on 
land, on railroad shops, on steel foundries, 
on automobile factories, or the other 
forms of wealth which are made possible 
by our deposits. 


Importance of Two Per Cent 
Ww two per cent of us lose confi- 


dence and faith in the rest of us 
and withdraw our credit, a business de- 
pression ensues; when another two per 
cent join in, wild-eyed panic is in order. 

Let this confidence be ever so slightly 
disturbed and at once it is felt. Let Mr. 
Ford withdraw from the market and an- 
nounce a new car, and men wonder just 
what. the new conditions of buying an 
automobile will be—and hesitate. This 
affects steel, cotton, leather, glass and 
rubber. There are men, whose judgment 
I greatly respect, who attribute the slight 
depression which we experienced last year 
to the action of Mr. Ford alone. He un- 
wittingly, in slowing down to improve a 
product, impaired confidence. Bank- 
ruptcies are known to do this. Here is 
the case of a man who is farthest from 
bankruptcy and who legitimately and 
laudably embarked on a different course, 
yet the results have been the same. 

An item in the press which attributed 
to storage chicken a case of poisoning 
played havoc with an industry although it 
was proved two days later that there had 
been no storage chicken in the county in 
six months. Thus delicate is this credit 
adjustment. 

I have also known of a large, profitable 
industry to suffer because of wild charges 
made by unscrupulous politicians. 

Demagogs. are not the only offenders. 
Often, without thinking, business men 
themselves shake just a little our structure 
builded on confidence when they criticize 
other branches of business. 

3usiness men who join the soap-box 


orator in an unintelligent tirade against 
our business system help to shake public 
confidence in their own works, They 
unwittingly, foul their own nests, 

This is no suggestion that business keep 
silent as to abuses. American ind 
has its faults, and they deserve criticism, 
There are men in business who are throw. 
backs to the Middle Ages and still make 
it necessary for us to bite the coin, ; 
should be stung out of the hive for the 
common good. 

But criticism without facts, based on 
rumors, develops only heat and little 
light. 


Psychology of the Mass __ 
LREADY we see in the press that be- 


cause this is an election year, there is 
danger of business depression. What's 
strange anomaly! Why should the act 
of choosing men to administer our goy- 
ernment affairs disturb this business con- 
fidence? ; 

The reason is that during the next few 
months, the professional trouble-seeker 
and scotcher will be abroad in the land. 
He will preach unrest. From those seek- 
ing public office we shall hear much about 
taxes, about railroad rates, and shipping, 
and waterways, and public utilities, and 
Federal Reserve, and oil, and coal and 
agriculture. 

Those who realize what the credit and 
confidences we are now enjoying mean 
to business and to the nation will be 
quick to demand facts and figures, chap- ~ 
ter and verse. Too often—alas!—in 
election times only idle boasts and fool- 
ish charges are offered. 

The laborer is seriously affected when 
our credit structure trembles, when there 
is depression. Industries are not run. to 
full capacity, laborers are out of employ- 
ment. Depression in one industry or m 
one place may spread to another industry 
or another section. 


Education vs. Catastrophe 


“C\OAP-BOX” talk is not intended for 

the one who understands. It is for 
the one who has difficulty in understand- 
ing social and economic phenomena, but 
who may be made to feel aggrieved and 
to lash out blindly when some demagog 
arouses him. 

Some crises are unavoidable—those due 
to natural causes, such as earthquakes; 
but the list is narrowing as man is leam- 
ing to overcome pests, disease, dangers of 
fire and flood. 

But confidence-crises can be as truly 
a product of shallow thinking, irrespol- 
sible utterance, which may destroy Coir 
fidence, as of imperfections in the prot 
esses of production, distribution and con- 
sumption of wealth. 

Te return to our soap-box orator: He 
would have us believe that Ameneas 
industrial system is ineffably bad. Buti 
is a far ery from the time when 
made reference to “War, piracy, trade= 
the same thing.” 
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Bush Distribution Service 
Pays for Itself . 
and Pays a . Profit 


Bush Distribution Service, Inc., renders more than a delivery service . . . 
a delivery service merely moves merchandise from door to door. 


Bush Distribution Service, Inc., renders more than a warehousing 


service . . . a warehousing service merely supplies a roof to protect your 
merchandise. 


Bush Distribution Service, Inc., is more than a traffic department. . . 
a traffic department merely controls the arrival and departure of mer- 
chandise, and measures the remainder. 


Bush Combines These Three Functions 


Bush Distribution Service, Inc., moves merchandise of any kind from 
any New York railroad or steamship terminal to its storage depots where 
its traffic department supervises temporary storage and maintains com- 
plete warehousing records. 


Bush Distribution Service, Inc., moves merchandise from its storage 
depots to any point in greater New York with minimum delay and the 
least possible waste motion, through its unique delivery truck service. 


Bush Distribution Service, Inc., moves merchandise in and around 
New York with maximum efficiency, maintains merchandise reserves in 
its storage depots, and supervises all details entailed in that complicated 
service. 


Bush Terminal Distribution Service thus operates as your New York 
branch warehouse with an efficiency and at a cost that you could not 
possibly hope to equal. You pay only for the space and service you 
require .. . and that service pays for itself and pays a profit as we have 
demonstrated in one instance after another. 


To learn how this service can be applied to your business, write or 
call in person at the Bush Terminal Executive Offices, 101 Broad St., 
New York. 


BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


I DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, NEW YORK 


When writing to BusH Terminat Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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MILLS[{METAL 


Interchangeablé 


C 


fal Partition for Every Purpose at 2 Price You Want to Pay 








W here Space is at 


a Premium 


ROWDED CITIES, crowded buildings. The 
necessities of today are met with today’s ma- 
terials, today’s ideas. Partitions of metal. Interchan ~ 
able, standard units. Easy to erect. “eae 
re-arrange and erect again without delay. No fuss. 
No dirt. Save time and money. 


That’s Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions. Ohio 
Bell, various other Bell companies, Railway Exchange, 
Acacia Mutual Life, General Motors, Packard, Ford, 
Firestone and hundreds of others —a veritable blue 
book of American Big Business — use Mills Metal 
Partitions for appearance, for economy, for the in- 


credible speed with which office and departmental 


changes may be made. 


Write for details on the partitions you need—see list below. 


Six Great Lines of Mills Metal Partitions 


FOR FINE OFFICES. 
Mills Metal Executive Office 
Partitions. Refined design. In- 
sulated panels. Beautifully 

ished in harmonizing plain 
colors or grained. 


FOR AVERAGE OF- 
FICES. Mills Metal Gen- 
eral Office Partitions. Same 
general design finished in 
st olive green. 


FOR FACTORY AND 
OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS. Mills Metal Com- 
meréral Partitions. Especially 
designed for factory offices 
and departments. 


No matter what i 
3 


is there is a Mil 


FOR GENERAL UTIL- 
ITY. Mills Metal Economy 
Partitions. A sturdy partition 
without extreme refinements, 
priced extremely low. 


FOR TOILETS. Mills 
Metal Toilet Partitions. Spe- 
cial design. Sanitation built in. 

ost widely used toilet par- 
tition on the market. 


FOR FINE TOILETS. 

rblmetal. combination 
of metal and ins ting ma-~ 
terial for toilet paytitions that 
give the qualities of marble 
without possibility of scal- 
ing or becoming discolored. 


our business interest 


Metal Partition for 


you ata price you can afford to pay. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


912 Wayside Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


e Mnis Company please mention 


Partitions 
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The Producer Pays 


’D DO anything in the world for you 
just to help you out, for a certain 
sum,” Al Jolson, blackface come- 
dian, is reported to have told J. J. Schu- 
bert, theatrical manager, when the latter 
was in a pinch in Chicago, and engaged 
the performer for $10,000 a week. 

Back in New York, Florenz Ziegfeld, 
dean of girl glorifiers, is bemoaning the 
high cost of everything in the show busi- 
ness. Recently the spring tour of “Rio 
Rita,” one of Mr. Ziegfeld’s musical shows, 
came to an end in Boston. In iis notice 
of the closing, Mr. Ziegfeld hints at “team- 
work for prosperity,” as quoted in the 
Wall Street Journal. Says Mr. Z.: 


I believe that the coming year, so far ag 
general prosperity is concerned, will be at 
top-noteh except in the field of the theatre, 
for the deplorable conditions under which 
the legitimate theatre is now laboring work 
against the producing manager from every 
angle. 


« 


Cooperation Needed 


CTORS and authors are organized, the 
expense of production is enormous, 
and in every department of the theatre giv- 
ing the public the best means prohibitive 
cost. I advise the managers to get to- 
gether for their own protection and I also 
advise the curtailing of production activi- 
ties until after the presidential election. 
A long summer and a few months of idle- 
ness may bring salaries where they 


should be. 


The Journal indulges in some large fig- 
ures in discussing the drama to prove that 
all is not beer and skittles for the pro- 
ducers. It seems that it costs up to $200,- 
000 to get a musical show ready. This 
item is known to the trade as the “nut.” 
Then it costs from $25,000 to $35,000 to 
operate such a venture. The show must 
be very good to take in more than that 
for an extended run, and the run must 
be a good one to equal the original spee- 
ulation. Depreciation is rapid. “Hit the 
Deck,” regarded by the laymen as a huge 
success, ran nearly a year, but just about 
broke even because of the weekly costs 
and the size of the “nut.” 

A rather small group of stars can ob- 
tain dizzy salaries because of proved box 
office pulling power and motion picture 
competition. Members of this select fra- 
ternity, such as Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, 
Marylin Miller, Moran and Mack, Jack 


“Donahue and others who push over all 


the public’s sales resistance get pay 
checks each week well up toward five fig- 
ures. 

Proof that chorus girls are coming 
higher than they used to is found in Earl 
Carroll’s call for beauty and talent for his 
new “Vanities.” The scale starts at $100 
a week for common or “garden” -variety 
and ascends to $200 for young ladies of 
exceptional beauty and following. 

The costs of theatrical production have 
mounted steadily since the theatre be 


came a closed shop in 1919, according @ 


the Journal. 


The first startling managerial statement 
on the subject of operating costs was made 
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by David Belasco when he closed “Debu- 
rau” which was playing to capacity at the 
Empire Theatre in the spring of 1921. This 

, Which was the season’s dramatic hit 
and which was called by many theatrical 
commentators the crowning achievement 
of Mr. Belasco’s long career, was closed by 
him because its weekly gross of $18,000—at 
the prevailing scale for dramatic attrac- 
tions—was insufficient to meet operating 
costs. The investment of tens of thousands 
of dollars was irretrievably lost. 


As costs mount up, the lists of “also 
ran” shows grow. ‘Theaters rent from 
$3,000 to $5,000 a week, depending on 
location, season and bargaining power of 
the parties interested. If a successful ven- 
ture is moving into a new home, a per- 
centage of the gross is usually fixed to the 
satisfaction of one or both. 

Other standing charges which must be 
taken into consideration are listed by the 


Journal. 


The dramatist takes his percentage from 
the gross; in musical comedy this royalty 
is split three ways: librettist, composer and 
writer of lyrics. Routine advertising aver- 
ages $1,500 a week; although in a com- 
paratively recent instance of a Follies ad 
which acquainted New York with Boston’s 
estimate of the Follies, a single piece of 
copy cost Mr. Ziegfeld $3,700. 

A lion’s share of the weekly gross is di- 
vided among the 20 or 30 orchestra men and 
their leader, who are so important a factor 
in the success of the musical play. To the 
salaries of principals and chorus must be 
added the wage of a regiment of stage 
hands, property men, grips, electricians, 
clearers, carpenters, wardrobe women — 
those utilities of the stage in whom virtual 
control of the theatre is vested. It is credi- 
bly reported that the stage hands’ union 
contemplates a 25 per cent increase in its 


wage scale at the expiration of existing con- 
tracts, 


The conclusion would seem to be that 
alittle more simplicity is likely to find its 
way into the theater, or at least into the 
musical shows. The “extravaganza” of 
tomorrow will probably reveal little ex- 
travagance. Nothing, however, has been 
said about more economical costumes. 

W. B. C. 








Profitless Train Meals 


HAVE felt more comfortable when 

dining on trains ever since a railroad 

man showed me figures dealing with 
the amount of money that railroad com- 
panies lose on meals. One road loses 52 
tents for each meal served. Not count- 
ing the cost of the food itself, there is a 
cost, for each meal, of 514 cents for laun- 
dry and linen; 714 cents for fuel; 1% 
cents for car cleaning; 71/4 cents for menu 
tards and other printed matter. More- 
Over, a dining car must be carried 414 
miles for every meal served and the cost 
of hauling it is 12 cents a mile per meal. 
_ Yet railroad companies don’t care to 
Inerease the price of meals for fear that 
long distance travelers will become dis- 


| Susted and stay at home more. On the 


‘ther hand, European railroads derive a 
profit from serving meals.—F. C. K. 
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OIL HEAT—AS 
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BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 





Oil heating convenience 
—starts at the curb 


HE oil truck stops a few minutes in front of 

your house. When it drives on, your oil tank, 
hidden underground, is refueled. You are not 
disturbed in any way. 


This simple, silent, clean procedure is typical of the 
entire carefree operation of your oil heating system. 


From the tank the heater takes oil as needed to 
keep the temperature uniform. Practically the only 
indication you have that you possess a heating sys- 
tem at all is that the rooms are always comfortable, 
night and day. 


Your basement is clean. There is space for a work 
bench or playroom. The entire house is free from 
grime and dust. 


Thousands of home owners each year are proving 
for themselves that no other modern convenience 
contributes so much to the comfort and health of 
the entire family as oil heating. 


Why not prepare for winter by installing an oil 
heater in your home now? In this way you can 
enjoy its even temperature during the trying days 
of fall when ordinary artificial heat keeps the house 
either too warm or too cold, and you will be ready 
for the incomparable convenience of oil heat in the 
winter days to come. 


For your guidance, the Oil Heating Institute has 
published a series of non-technical books written 
by authorities on domestic oil heating. The coupon 
will bring you the book you want. Mail it today. 





This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


Ic is the symbol of satisfactory pub- 
lic service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute are permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the 
enthusiasm of thousands of home 
owners whom they have pro- 
vided with efficient and \dependa- 
bie oil heat. 


This emblem protects you, and it 


will be protected, on your behalf, 
by the Oil Heating Institute. 


Check the book you want 







MAIL 
THE COUPON 
TODAY! 


Scentdllcecentiiiatenlicncenlilicmeel — > 


f OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


420 Madison Ave., New York City ' 


Please send me, free of charge, the ‘ 
following information on oil heating | 





| 
. | 
OIL HEATING INSTITUTE | scvpmess | 
| Dose ier to Install 
. an 1 CBACOE!S . . wc wcerecccsecccece 
420 Madison Avenue New York | Are Oil Heaters Perfected?......... | 
: : , What About th 
The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to | Supply of Oil Fuel?.........«0. ce 
furnish special information on the heating | Making Better Use 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment | of the Basement... .....-cessceseeeess 
op ye Name. ......cccccscccccescoscrcssecsss | 
houses and office buildings, and on the (calbien 
various heat treating processes of industry. { Class rocistcotnatl Slice ae | 
‘ N. 8-9 
ete 








When writing to Om Heartne Institute please mentix 


m Nation’s Business 
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Is Busimess Business? 


(Continued from page 22) 

and an apology: “While I was in Cali- 
fornia, the salesmen there pestered me so 
that I gave a small order for supplies, to 
get rid of them. Now I come to you with 
another small order. Please accept it as 
the best I can do until I get my planta- 
tion reorganized—and overlook that pur- 
chase I made up north.” 

In our own country, we are today go- 
ing through “conditions” that amount to 
a general revolution—difficulties of ad- 
justment that bring out the yellow streak 
in one business man and the true blue in 
another. Forecasters have tried to inter- 
pret the situation in the light of the past, 
and themselves laugh at their conclusions, 
because the factors upon which they were 
based have changed before the forecasts 
Cautious students 
content themselves with listing the favor- 
able and unfavorable factors this week— 
and find that they have changed by next 
week. 


Business Is Changing 


I ‘HE earning capacity of the people has 
changed, and with it their purchases. 
There is abundant money, yet great in- 


the world, and I am a business map” 

Having discounted the forecasters and 
interpreters, 1 will venture a prediction 
of my own. Forecasts are exceeding} 
useful, and helpful, even though they do 
not happen to be right. Because, if g 
fellow is interested in them, he is taking a 
broad view of business events, and look- 
ing ahead. He may not know what’s go- 
ing to happen, and the forecaster may 
not tell him what. the future actually 
holds. No matter—he knows something 
will happen, and prepares for it. 

I now gaze into the magic crystal: 

What is this strange scene? It ap- 
pears to be a city, but more magnificent 
than any I’ve ever visited outside of 
dreams. The streets: ares paved with— 


crystal? No, it appears to be a beautiful 
The buildings are pal- 
aces, enameled in all the hues now’ being ~ 


synthetic resin. 


seized upon for bath fixtures and kitchen 
stoves. A great throng of happy people 
moves through the streets. There are 
many young women. I note that fewer 
clothes are being worn—these young 
women evidently buy their raiment in 
pill boxes, at drugless drug stores. But I 
like the effect immensely. 








What folly to rob exercise of is fine 
health value... by exposing delicate 
cords and membranes to serious 
strains and wrenches! 

In exercise of any kind, from ten- 
nis to the “daily dozen” . . . play safe 
by wearing an athletic supporter. 


Music is heard—perfectly tuned. radio 
music, accompanied by a television scene 
—a procession of magnificent floats. 

The first float symbolizes “Wholegal- 
ing,” and is piled high with gold and sil- 
ver and stocks and bonds. Upon it sits 
a commanding human figure. He is 
dressed in splendid raiment, and smoking 
a long cigar. Beautiful maidens fan him. | 
He is surrounded by ev. zz.token of sue- 
cess. He is sitting on top Of the world, 
like the lady in the circus parade. 

As this float passes, I hear a wailing, 
and see, for the first time, a group of mis- 


dustries find their customers slipping 
away, or are doing a tremendous business 
with little profit. A compound fracture 
has separated production and distribu- 
tion. Departing gold, loans to foreign 
governments, financing of foreign busi- 
ness, and foreign goods pressing to get 
Gerke t, into the country, are new complications. 

Wear a PAL! It’s the preferred athletic] Hundreds of thousands of workmen 
ee cok teks ne eee and mercantile employes, as well as store- 
chafing. And extremely flexible, affording| Keepers, are earmarked for transfer to 

new places where they will probably be 


firm jot and safety at all times ... 
Physical security means peace of mind and| better off—if they live through it. One 
corporation, making something that was 


freedom of action. Wear a PAL and im- 
prove your game ... At all drug stores... 





one dollar. { Price slightly bigher in Canada. } 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO ... NEWYORK e-* 


“” The suspensory for daily wear 


TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 








is golf—your own course—played at home, the office or the 


club. It records exact yardage—and provides real sport 


and amusement for one or many. As scientific as the game 
Shipped anywhere in 
U.S. upon ee = of check or money order for $22.50, all 


itself. Don't delay enjoying it. 


charges paid. atisfaction guaraniced . 


Playgolf, Inc, 641-E, Union Trust Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 


s Business 








a rich man’s luxury twenty years ago, 
but now a common necessity, will bring 
content and plenty into hundreds of com- 
munities as soon as it can get back into 
full production—but meanwhile there is a 
lag. 

And so forth. Business in general is 
good, but your line and mine are rotten, 
thank you. The country is more pros- 
perous than ever before in its history— 
but there seems to be some sort of jam. 


“The mother cried, in accents wild, 
‘Fireman, fireman, save my child!’ 
The fireman up. the ladder ran, 
But the che-ild was bigger than the 
fi-re-man.” 


More business than ever, in the con- 
crete form of more things to do for peo- 
ple, and more dollars to be made doing 
them. . 

Yet universal quarreling over who is to 
do it. Manufacturers and distributors 
deciding that one or the other is super- 
fluous and invading each other’s lines. 
Sales managers and purchasing agents in- 
viting each other to commit seppuku, each 
grabbing for what can be salvaged. 

“I’m sorry, old man, but business is 
business—this seems to be the end of 


erable figures watching the procession. 
They are shabby, poverty-stricken and 
without hope. The future holds no more 
for them than the present. 


Transformed Business 


“ AND that is the wholesale business!” 
eries one. “Who'd have thought it? 
I might have been in it, if I’d stayed. But 
I drew out to save myself. I couldn't see 
it. I acted on the principle of business 1s 
business.” 

Other floats follow—Manufacturing, 
Utilities, Retailing, The Individual Store- 
keeper, The Independent Grocer. Each 
is more gorgeous than the ones that went 
before. No field of trade or industry 8 
missing, though all are greatly trans 
formed. 

And as each comes in sight I hear the 
wails grow louder, “It might have been 
me—I didn’t understand.” 

A burly keeper now appears, and I see 


that these miserable souls are guarded by — 


attendants. 


“Time to put ’em back, boys,” he says | 
erufy. “Let ’em spend the night M7 


Tier 13.” : 
And they are led away, wailing, “We 
were business men, we were busines 
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OMATIC machinery is the fundamental 
basis of modern production methods of manu- 
facturing. Without automatic machinery all 

industry would still be in the Eighteenth Century stage. 


To AMF engineers must be accorded a creditable share 
of developments for Twentieth Century. Some of their 
better known accomplishments are pictured above. 


In each case the primary motive back of the develop- - 
ment of these machines has been the desire to develop 
a means of making a better product more quickly and 
at less cost than could possibly be done by human 
hands alone. 

Possibly some of these machines will help you cut your 
production costs. Your inquiries are solicited. 


THE AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Works: 5502-5524 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


{(@AUTOMATIC MACHINERY @ 


When writing to American Macuine & Founpry Company please mention Nation's Business 
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4 Free—a useful 
WA chart to help you 
arrange your office 
to better advan- 
tage. Write today. 


Do you 
recognize 


this store? 


It’s in your city 


Need a desk? Phone “Y 
and E.” Complete line of 
wood and steel desks for every- 
one in your office. Tables and 
chairs, too. 

Rearranging your office? “Y 
and E”’ will lay out your floor 
plan to save space and time. 
Records to protect?» “Y and 
E” have safes and interiors 
for every need. 

Folders? Record Cards? 
Transfer Cases? Phone “Y 
and E”’ today. 


YAWMAN “> FRBE Mrc.(@. 


928 JAY sST., 
In Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 





NOCHESTER, N. Y. 





OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES - STEEL SHELVING 
DESKS * SAFES * OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
¢ *« « BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT ¢ 


wre 
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men!” T touch this keeper on the shoulder, 

“Pardon me—one question,” 1] ask. 
“Can you tell me what day this is?” 

He puffs reflectively on his cigar, and 
thinks a moment. 

“Well, I wouldn’t want to be quoted 
about the exact day, Colonel,” he an- 
swers, “but it ain’t a-goin’ to be more 
than five years from Now. Yea—about 
four or five years.” 

I think this a reascnable estimate. The 
whole basis of earning and spending has 
been increased. The country has shrunk. 
New centers of distribution have been 
created, or are emerging. A nation that 
not so long ago supplied the mass of its 
people through shipments and credits ex- 
tending over weeks, and months, is now 
changing to a basis of days. Everything 
resembles moving day. 

But the new lines will materialize be- 
fore long. The public that now appears 
so changeable, while it is trying out its 
new toys, will settle down to some stable 
scheme of living. 

There were good old days of regularity, 
when wholesalers were necessary, and im- 
portant figures in every American city. 
There will be good new days when even 





the wholesaler comes into his own, Iti N. 
a matter of patient adjustment, based on 
more information—better information 
all the information that can be obtai 

by gathering the facts and studying 
them. 

Two kinds of business men are dealing 
with “conditions.” 

To one, conditions are hard, and the 
future limited, because he is the trader 
who operates from day to day, The 
shrewd business man! He gets his while 
the getting is good. 


“The Long Haul Counts” 

B be other type seeks every faet 
will show the real situation benes 
the transitory turmoil, and braces him 
to stand the passing shocks. Hew 
concerned with petty advantages, h 
he knows that it is the long haul ¥ 
counts. He is a business man, bugy 
seldom hear him say so. 
Probably your experience chime 
mine: 
When I hear the familiar phy 
“Business is business,” I know that ae 
thing unbusinesslike is going to be! 
over. I watch my hat and overcoat 























Making Men Like Their Jobs 


(Continued from page 34) 
lowed, results in voluntarily increased 


| productivity for each worker, with a con- 


sequent reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion which can be figured nowhere else 
but on the profit side of the ledger. 
Another valuable result with which 
better personnel control will reward man- 
agement is the cutting down of a large 
part of the present high labor turnover. 


Why Workers Leave Jobs 


NE of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to the subject of labor turnover 
in industry is given us by Professor John 
M. Brewer in his tabulation of the reasons 
for discharge of 4,375 workers from vari- 
ous industrial establishments, a study 
made by the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance of Harvard University. 

Professor Brewer groups the reasons 
given for discharge under. two heads: 
(1) lack of skill or technical knowledge; 

2) lack of social understanding. 

This classification is the same as mine— 
technical and non-technical—except that 
it has possibly a bit more refinement. 
The first group is the “don’t know” group, 
and includes as reasons given for dis- 
charge: incompetent, slow, physically un- 


| adapted and spoiling work. These rea- 


sons account for 34.2 per cent of the cases. 

The second group is the “don’t care” 
group, and includes the reasons: insubor- 
dination, general unreliability, absentee- 
ism, laziness, trouble making, drinking, 
violation of rules, carelessness, fighting, 
misconduct, dishonesty, loafing or sleep- 
ing, dissatisfied, and habitual lateness. 





These reasons account for 62.4 per 
of the cases. i 

In other words, nearly twice as 
men are discharged from their jobs’ 
cause they “don’t care” enough am 
them to want to hold them as are@ 
charged because they don’t know end 
about the technique of their jobs to & 
able to hold them. y 

Labor turnover costs money—how 
much depends on the industry involved 
and the grade or type of worker who 
turns over. In some organizations it 
costs around $25, and in others, where the 
work requires more skill and ability, the 
cost may reach $500. 

Management’s answer to the challenge 
and management’s solution to a large part 
of the high labor turnover problem is of 
course better personnel control. 

Never lose sight of the fact that men’ 
motives control their actions. Take the 
trouble to understand men’s motives and 
you will know how to go about handling 
them in a way that will earn and keep 
their loyalty. Get the right men into the 
right jobs. Make them as comfo 
as you can and see that the job is as sale 
as possible. Take a personal interest m 
the things that the workers do. Get them 
interested in their jobs for the job’s sake 
as well as for the money’s sake. 
doing anything that causes a worker 1 
lose his own self-respect. a 

There, in a nutshell, is the working § 
code of the successful personnel 
program that keeps men sticking t0 
job with little, if any, turnover from 
so-called “avoidable” causes. 
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Consult DOEHLER 
on your Vending 
problems 
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ENDING MACHINES designed 
by DOEHLER engineers are tested 
and perfected (as individual outlets) 
for each different product — liquid, 
odd shaped or unpackaged. Correct 
designing has made possible the 
continuous vending of famous na- 
tional products such as we illustrate. 
DOEHLER engineers plus an organ- 





ization with twenty-five years 


experience in metal craftsmanship, 


are capable of solving your vending 
machine problems. Confer with us. 
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Traffic Problems 
simplified by the use of 
Horder’s Standard Forms 


ry BEY cover every possible Shipping 

‘ and Receiving transaction. Complete 
in every detail, accurate in phrase- 
ology, ne tr wi stepin for- 
eign and 


omestic transportation. | 





Modern Traffic Forms are needed by the | 
small shipper who is without expert traffic ex- | 
perience or by the traffic departments of major | 


corporations. Horder’s places its Advisory 
Service at the call of business houses. 

Sample set of principal forms will be sent upon re- 
quest made on business letterhead, or specific forms 
recommended where details are explained to us. 

Write for samples to Dept. 28B 





Approved Horder forms for export 
to all foreign countries. 


HORDER'S, Inc. 


Systems and Supplies for Business Houses 
Established 1901 + + ro Retail Stores 
Main Offices, 236 W. Lake St. Chicago, III. 

























VERY cleaning ares, 
tion can be done quick- 
y and at low 
cost with Oakite materials. 
Thereisnothing like Oakite 
cleaning for routine work 
such as sprucing up the 
plant—orfor highly special- 
ized operations like metal 
cleaning and anti-rusting. 
An Oakite Service man 
will gladly work with you 
to reduce costs. Just drop 
us a line. 
Qakite Service Men, deaning 
pecialisis, are located in the 
sading industrial centers of 
ae United States and Canada, 
Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, ING, 
we Thames St. New York, ee i 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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On Starting a Business 


(Continued from page 38) 

stand in the way of that employe’s giv- 
ing the best service of which he is capable. 
What I am trying to say is that small 
employers of labor are likely to be moti- 
vated by friendship to the detriment of 
their business. This is not right. It 
should not be permitted. 

There is a difference between friend- 
ship and sentiment. Men should help 
one another but not at the expense of in- 
efficiency in business. No matter how 
small the business, it is greater than the 
man managing it. It represents an idea, 
and ideas are always masters. 

Mass production is an idea; the men 
who enforce mass production rules and 
regulations are merely the instruments of 
expression for that idea. Men aren’t 
autocrats; ideas are autocrats. This is 
true in industry; it is true in government. 
If a nation believes in an autocratic form 
of government it cannot justifiably con- 
demn the men who enforce that belief. 
If a change is needed, then the principles 
must be changed. Men will change with 
them. 

The opportunities for a small business 
are just as good today as they were yes- 
terday; they will be just as good tomor- 
row as they are today. It depends en- 
tirely on the business chosen and the 
methods used to run it. Thousands of 
small businesses go into the bankruptcy 
courts each year, and in the final analysis 
there are just three reasons for their 
failure: 

1—The wrong business. 

2—Insufficient capital. 

3—The wrong principles of manage- 
ment. 


Small Concerns Can Succeed 


E HAVE chain grocery stores but 

that doesn’t prevent men from 
making money in their individual grocery 
establishments. They have their own 
personalities to sell, which the chain store 
lacks. We have chains of department 
stores but that doesn’t prevent individ- 
uals, and small concerns, from succeed- 
ing. Examples are on every hand. We 
have tremendous industrial organizations 
but new ones are starting which will soon 
be among the “big ones.” 

One young man I know started an ac- 
cessory business and within two years 
built it up to a company employing more 
than a hundred men. Further than that, 
he was in a very highly competitive field 
but he kept down his “overhead,” made an 
excellent product, enlarged his capital, 
and was able to undersell his rivals. He 
is still keeping down his “overhead,” and 
his business is steadily growing and mak- 
ing excellent profits. 

Less than two years ago the president 
of a small manufacturing concern that 
had been very successful through four or 
five years came into the bank and wanted 
a loan to build a new factory. 

“Why do you need a new factory?” he 
was asked by the banker. 


“Well, my business has grown gp I 
want to house it in decent Surroundings” 
he answered. 

“That’s all right. But, don’t you think 
it would be a sensible idea to j 
your capital or otherwise wait until your 
surplus is sufficient to take care of thy 
suggested building operation? By bor. 
rowing the money if you expect to 
us soon you'll have to raise your Prices, 


9” 


won't you? 
“A Fraction of a Cent” 


wo enough to make any difference 
A fraction of a cent on an item 
That’s all.” 

We advised him against the move, He 
became angry, went to another 
got his loan. Last week the sheriff nailed 
a notice on his door. The difference of 
a fraction of a cent in his selling price was 
what cost him his business. This is an. 
other way of saying that the one way 
for a small business to compete with 
big business is to keep down its “over. 
head” to a minimum, give more personal 
service and meet prices—or, better yet 
beat them. It can be done. 

Another important requisite for start- 
ing in business in a small way is to pitk 
the right location. 

A man was in my office a few days ago 
explaining that he was moving his small 
business to another section. 

“Where are you going?” I asked, 

“T am going South.” 

“South?” 

“Yes. Here, in Detroit, I am in com 
petition with some of the largest manr 
facturers in the country. I can compet 
with them in quality, as well as prices, 
but I’m not going to get very far until 
I have a bigger edge. I’m moving South 
where there is cheap power and labor 
that doesn’t cost so much, and where my 
raw materials will be near at hand. 

“As it is, materials are being shipped 
to me from the South. In this respect 
I am not any different from my powerftl 
competitors. 

“By going south I will be nearer @ 
raw materials. I may not be able to buy 
them any cheaper but I certainly wil 
be able to save on freight. The differ 
ence in shipping the finished product will 
be more than made up in the saving @ 
power, labor costs, taxes and all the ret 
of the items which enter the east sided 
the ledgers.” 

I am confident this manufacturer wil 
be successful. If he continues to 
his business as he has watched it in i 
past he cannot help continuing to 
He has courage. The easiest way 
be to stay where he is. It takes coumag 
to move and meet his problems. 

Through the eyes of a banker I 
see much difference between the future 
of the small business and the large. 
thing that makes for success in any! 
is, as Napoleon said, “Finding the right 
principles; the rest is a matter of detail. 

No business, large or small, can si 
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A |Iwo-Fisted Wood 





—that fights rain and rot 


—osigapahfeah upkeep must be cut tothe _ by “cypressene,” it fights off rot. No wonder, 
bone (and where doesn’t it have to be __ then, that larger and larger quantities of it are 
cut), use Tidewater Red Cypress. Put this being used each year by all industries. But when 
Wood Eternal to work on every structure you order this lumber, besure to specify “Tide- 
that is exposed to the weather. water Red Cypress”—for outstanding durability 


Tidewater Red Cypress 
is especially adapted for 
warehouses, platforms, 
conduits, water tanks, 
railroad cars, green- 
houses and fencing. In 
short, any use where 
long life and absolute 
freedom from repairs 
are essential. 


Grown in water, Tide- 


water Red Cypress resists For enduring beauty and low upkeep cost, also use Tidewater Red Cypress 

4 in your bome. This photograph shows bow the Wood Eternal was used 
water.F ortified naturall in the bome of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, ]r., at Riverdale, N. Y. 
of ghes, Jr., , 
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When writing to Sournern Cypress Manuracturers’ Association please 





isfound only in the“coas- 


: tal type” red cypress that 


grows near the Gulf and 
South Atlantic Seaboard. 


Complete information 
on this long-lived wood 
will besent free of charge 
in the booklet, “Money 
Saved for Builders.” Send 
for it today. Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, Dept. NBg, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


CYPRESS 
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UTICA 


Busy Center of the 
World’s Greatest 
Market 


Theworld’s richest market—35,000,- 
ooo people—lies within a radius of 
350 miles of Utica, N.Y. To reach 
this market quickly are five railroads, 
the Barge Canal, fine highways for 
motor trucks. Overnight deliveries 
to millions solve industry's problem 
of hand-to-mouth buying. 


An Ideal Plant Location 


For factory, branch plant, or distri- 
bution point, Utica has definite ad- 
vantages. Labor conditions are ex- 
cellent, living conditions ideal. Utica 
is in the “100% zone” of health and 
industrial efhciency. Freight and 
power rates are favorable. Above 
all there is a real spirit of welcome 
and cooperation for new industry. 


This Bank, the youngest, but one of 
the largest, in Central New York, 
believes in Utica. Our resources have 
always been at the service of Utica’s 
manufacturers . . . our doors open to 
new industries. 


This 56-Page Book 
A Tells Why 


An impartial sur- 
vey made from 
your viewpoixt by 
leading Consulting 
Engineers. Facts 
— not selling talk. 
Write for it. 


CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
haivenin — YORK 
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ceed unless its principles are right. It is 
true that a large business can absorb 
losseg which would eliminate a small busi- 
ness. But losses would be uncovered in 
a small business sooner than in a large. 

It is a fine thing for any man to assume 
responsibility. Responsibility develops 
character. A man cannot succeed, no 
matter what his business, unless he devel- 
ops character. It is the foundation of 
all things. Particularly is it the impor- 
tant thing when a banker makes loans. 

When asked if this was a rule he an- 
swered: 

“T think it is a fundamental basis of 
all business.” 

I am not saying, of course, that char- 
acter is not developed by the man who 
enters a corporation. I am saying, how- 
ever, that the quickest way to develop 
it is by getting into one’s own business, 
assuming responsibilities and developing 
resourcefulness. 

The general manager of one of the 
largest systems of chain stores in the 
world was telling me one day of: his ex- 
periences with branch managers. 

“Wherever possible I always hire a 






man who has failed in his own busi 
he remarked. 


“What is your reason?” I asked. 
Failures Make Success 
| HAVE found that a man who has. 
failed in his own business makes 
more substantial partner. You See, We 
are’ all partners in this organization, Hp 
is less liable to take chances, and tends 
more strictly to business. He has fail. 
ure to live down, and in the great m. 
jority of cases he succeeds in living 
down.” 
All this is just another way for sayin 
that “experience is the best teacher.” 
We hear a great deal these days of ¢ 
“futility of bucking the big corporat} 
It is just conversation. There is 
of room for the small business, if the prod. 
uct of that small business is selected with 
a view to markets, operating costs, lotal 
conditions and the other elements that 
enter into any business, large or small, 
Competition may be keener, but it 
competition—and not the lack of it—that 
develops sales. And sales form the requ. 
site that turns the production wheels, 
















Wanted—An Advertising Yardstick 


OMMENTING on Mr. Garretson’s 
article, “Wanted—A Yardstick for 
Advertising,” in the June number of 
Nation’s Business, Henry Lee Staples, 
an advertising agent of distinction and 
experience, says: 

A trust company, which was executor of 
an estate, which controlled a manufacturing 
business, found that sales were not increas- 
ing. They requested us to investigate the 
business and make a report. 

Ve found that the sales of this particular 
industry, while running into millions, were 
decreasing rather than increasing. Except 
for the top bracket of very large-manufac- 
turers, practically all were showing de- 
creased sales and decreased profits. 

The top bracket had installed very ex- 
pensive machinery and were doing mechan- 
ically what once was performed by hand. 

The smaller manufacturers did not feel 
justified in installing such machinery and 
were put at a distinct manufacturing disad- 
vantage. 

The large companies did a large volume 
of advertising to create consumer demand. 

In this case we had to recommend that 
the business be disposed of and that no ad- 
vertising be done, as this manufacturer was 
in the middle class and had neither the 
manufacturing nor selling advantages of his 
larger rival. 

‘rankly, I think that the advertising 
agents recommend against advertising far 
oftener than they advocate it. 


Will the last sentence in Mr. Sta- 
ples’ letter Mr. John Benson of 
the Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read 
advertising agency in Chicago finds him- 
self in sympathy, for he says: 
Advertising agents are taking this matter 
seriously. I have known them to decline 
proffered campaigns with plenty of money 
behind them because the article lacked dis- 





tinctive 





merit or the field was overdone. 


There are things which cannot be profitably 
advertised. We should recognize that and 
analyze it. 


C. D’ARCY of the D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Company, has this to say 
about the Garretson article: 


The practice of medicine is a science, yet 
we have quacks. And sometimes good dot 
tors make mistakes. Therefore, each and 
all of these, in their scientific aspects, repre- 
sent problems similar to those of the Eles, 
tric Hose & Rubber Company, because 
there are wastes in all of them. Theres 
lack of sci: tific data in every instance. 


HE Sikes Company, which makes o- 
fice chairs and has been making them 
for sixty years, got an idea from the Gar 
retson article and sent their dealers this: 


“WANTED—A YARDSTICK re 
ADVERTISING.” a 


Under the above title the preside 
garden hose company has written @ 
teresting article in the current numa 
Nation’s Business. He says — 0 
has recently discontinued their a 
after having spent $150,000, bed 
couldn’t determine whether or not 
productive. He makes this—to Uss 
significant statement, “We pte 
vertising of garden hose to induce t 
sumer to go to his dealer and not ¢ 
for, but to insist upon getting our pre 

So far as The Sikes Company 
cerned, we never expected anything @ 
sort—in fact, we were perfectly 
advertising would not do that for us t 
appreciable extent. And we stron ly. 
pect that it is just this difference in@ 
of mind that has resulted in the ff 
one campaign and the conspicuous 
of the other. For, after all, it is not Mes 
vertising itself that succeeds or fails, but 
the way in which it is used. 
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- *More than an Addressing Machine 
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Millions and Millions of 


Addressograph plates 


serve modern business 


ANS addressing machine a third of a century ago— but 

what of today? Million dollar corporations have in- 
vested more than ¢wo hundred thousand dollars for single 
installations of Addressograph equipment! 


Merchants on side streets have made the proportionately 
important investment of twenty-five dollars. Throughout 
across section of American life—commercial, industrial,so- 
cial—Addressograph methods serve to save money, speed 
operations, save time, increase efficiency and build profits. 


The Addressograph is today a modern business essential. Would it be a 
profitable investment in your business? You and the other executives and 
department heads in your organization can quickly determine the answer 
by checking the Profit Analysis Sheet at the left. 


Thousands _ thousands of users employ Addressograph 

wr or imprinting, listing and addressing 165 

istinet business forms 10 to 50 times faster than with 

pen or typewriter and errors are impossible. 

Our representative has a thorough knowledge of the applications of 
the Addressograph and these forms to your business. He has at his 
command the Addressograph Research Bureau, where proven facts 
and actual plans for expense cutting and profit building methods in 
over 3,000 lines of activities are centralized . . . . . A request from 
you will receive the prompt attention of our Research Bureau. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


AppDREsSsoGRAPH Company, got W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Carsdograph 






Copyright 1928 
Addressograph Co. 








PRINTS FROM TYPE 





Machines for every 
size and kind of business. 
Prices from $20 to $4400. 






Hand 


models 


When writing to AppressocraPH Co::PpANY please mentior Nation's Business 
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the men 


fo man your 
ERIE PLANT 


are 80% “native-white” 
45% own their homes 


7 out of 10 have 
savings accounts 


In a worn, the so-called “labor 
situation” in Erie is decidedly 
favorable. Our people are fair- 
minded and intelligent —the 
kind you can get along with. 
Undesirable elements are con- 
spicuously absent. 


Erie Offers More. An ample 
supply of faithful, interested 
workers constitutes just one of 
five great advantages Erie offers 
manufacturers. Here, also, you 
can benefit by favorable tax rates, 
4-line rail transportation, easy 
access to the nation’s richest 
markets, cheap coal and abun- 
dant raw and semi-finished 
material from nearby sources. 


Free Book Tells All. Sena 


the coupon for a copy of “5 
Great Advantages” the 32-page 
survey report that brings you 
facts and figures of real value. 
Or let our Industrial Board in- 
terpret Erie’s advantages as ap- 
plied to your own needs. ee 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 












Ere CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 


re 
Please send a copy of you= booklet “S Great 
vantages. 
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By FRED C. KELLY | 
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FRIEND of mine operates a small 
| shop dealing in men’s furnish- 
ings, and he also has a controlling 
interest in a shop, immediately adjoining, 
| which specializes in underwear and other 
fancy fripperies for women. Recently he 
made a surprising but priceless discovery. 
His best method for gaining attention to 
bargains in the show window of his haber- 
| dashery shop is to place alluring exhibits 
of delicate, gayly-colored lingerie in the 
window of the shop next door. Men who 
would not bother to pause and examine 
the showing of excellent values in shirts, 
| stop and feast their eyes on the pretties 
| intended for gals. Once having stopped, 
they finally move over a step or two and 
look over the offerings of masculine goods. 
Since my friend, the haberdasher told 
me this, I have been taking note of the 
kind of folks who gaze at windows filled 
with intimate items of feminine attire, 
and have confirmed his statements that 
men rather than women are mainly the 
ones who stop longest to find out just 
what women are going to wear. 


IKEWISE, while we’re on this subject, 
the present season has seen an almost 
startling increase in sales of underwear 
| formen. The reason is that crafty manu- 
facturers have been putting them out in 
festive colors. A man may well blush 
| when he looks in the show window of a 
haberdashery, and observes what mem- 
bers of this once formidable sex are com- 
ing to. 
Clerks tell me in confidence that the 
more racy the colors,thebetter such goods 





| sell. And sales are by no means confined 
to young college boys, but include a con- 
siderable ratio of piain-looking old plugs 

| who might not be expected to take inter- 

| est in such cheerful underwear. 

| Even baby-blue undershirts of near- 

| silk material are having a big run. Drab 
| little men who haven’t the courage to 

| wear so much as a bright-colored necktie 


| in public, secretly wish to see themselves 
| in ihe mirror, morning and evening, in 
| carnival » 


‘tire. More, they wear paja- 











mas, not only of festive hue, but tr 
with fussy little ribbons. 

I predict that the first manufa 
put out a line of perfumes for me 
gradually build up a valuable trade 
be they will use them at first onlyj 
baths, but gradually perfumery f 
will gain a foothold and be accep x 
no more derision than wristy 
arouse today. Since the country #) 
but surely being effeminized, the f 
group of high- -pressure 8 salesmen to 
nize this will reap the biggest harvest, 


ODA counter clerks with whom I hay 
talked are unanimous in the 
that styles have changed in kinds of sané 
wiches most desired for noonday lund 
It used to be that a ham sandwich ie 
all others in popularity. But today, mea 
prefer sandwiches made up of 
one kind or another—deviled egg 
tuce and other more light- waisted item 


CH OCOLATE, however, is still th 
leading flavor used for soda water 
For second place, strawberry a 
apple are practically a tie. 


ae 
ae 







NEW YORK hotel has i 

elevator men to mention the direct 
of the dining room every time they bm 
passengers down to the ground floor du 
ing meal hours. This is known as sugge 
tive salesmanship. 

But I’m wondering if it is good busines 
The thing was so obvious that I got tim 
hearing the man say: “Dining rooms 
the left,” and went out to eat, 
of bad weather, when I might 
have eaten in the hotel. 


HE United States government! 

cently prepared a report 
what ails the candy business. | 
thing, candy manufacturers are 
clined to seek distant markets, to@ 
lect of business closer to home, 
borne out by the fact that it isu 
possible to buy candy at a 
stand made in the same state’ 
hotel is located. 





HOTEL man who recently sup 

the entertainment of Col. Ling 
tells me that it is almost impossm 
any hotel to guarantee the Team 
Lindy’s laundry. Souvenir hunters 
hotel laundry are quite likely t 
Then the hotel must pay for it. 
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“FAMOUS TRAINS 
The 0 


‘ ehietes: Seattic - Tacoma. 


‘Chicago. f'Yellew 
Twin BB En Tecouis 


The Southwest Limited 
Sibetkest "Resse Beer’ 
The Arrow : 








: Chicago Regter = - Omahe - 
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virgin soil into productive acres. 2 ) 


atio ‘on any subject concerning this railroad, | 
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Built Stronger 


Where the strains come’ E 


4 Exclusive Anchor Features 
provide strength where 
strength is most needed 


N the gates—in the posts—in the 
anchorage—exclusive features of 
construction make Anchor Fences 
stronger to permanently resist strain. 


(1) Anchor-Weld Wire Gates with 
frame of square tubular steel, welded 
at the corners, are the strongest made. 
No disfiguring diagonal braces needed. 


(2) U-bar Line Posts of High Carbon 
Steel are 50% stronger than other 
posts—size for size and weight for 
weight. 


(3) Drive Anchorage holds Anchor 
fence posts firm and true—permanent 
alignment is insured. 


(4) Square Terminal Posts are grace- 
ful—stronger—more protective. No 
fabric-holding bands to provide a 
foothold for climbing. 


Ask a local Anchor Fencing Specialist 
to explain the low cost-per-year ser- 
vice of Anchor Fences. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CoO. 


Eastern Ave. and 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 
Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Indianapolis; Los 

eles; Mineola, L.I.; Newark; ew York; 
delphia ; a St. Louis; San Francisco; 
hreveport 
Representatives in other principal cities 
Consult telephone directory 
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“Jences 
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7 to AncHor Post Fence Co. plcase ment 
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quence, Lindbergh is said to wear 
shirts most of the time. 
He long ago quit wearing a hat, simply 


because he found it impossible to keep o 


one. 


hee meat packing industry has had tp 

pay a big price for the vogue of 
health columns in daily newspapers, Ap. 
ticles by dieticians have led people to eg, 
less meat and the packers have been hay. 
ing a tough time trying to gain oye 
such a handicap. 


N investigation by an advertising 
agency of the place of radios in th 
hearts of the people proved that mog 
housewives would rather get along with. 
out vacuum cleaners, electric refrigers. 
tion, or any other labor-saving deviee, 
than try to worry through the day with. 
out a radio. 


RRESTAURAN T proprietors have 
found that gay colors in the uniforms 
worn by waitresses increase busines, 
Plain white uniforms, suggestive of clean 
liness, have become commonplace and te 
day waitresses are beginning to dress a 
dashingly as milkmaids in musical com 
edies. 7 

I ate recently in a Spanish restaurant 
where the waitresses were all garbed a 





“ 
senoritas. My recollection is a little hay 
but I’m inclined to think that the bow” 
waitress even wore a yellow shawl... 44> 


que proprietors of one of the largest 
real estate allotments in the country 
are compelled to have one man devolg 
practically his entire time to removing 
objectionable advertising signs from tree 
on the property. As rapidly as a truck 
load of signs are torn down, another crop: 
appears. 


MAN who had been in the laundry 

-business for years recently sold out 
because, he says, it is too hard nowaday®” 
for a laundry to make money. The tee) 
son is that women don’t stay at home 
much and the delivery man has to stop 
several times before he finally succeeds i 
finding them to deliver laundry and S 
lect money due. Since delivery 84 big 
item in laundry cost, serious delays in de 
livery are of grave importance. In apart 
ment buildings, laundry may be left with: 
the telephone operator, but in sections 
town where people live in small houss 
there is nothing to do but keep on tym 
to find a housewife at home. : 
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SALESMAN who has been hid 
44% successful, partly because . 
knack at remembering people's J 
was telling me how he does it. “Tf I allt 
think of a name,” he says, “I mentally 
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ow a Todd Check Signer 
for the average business 


THE SINGLE-VOUCHER UNIT 
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Tue larger model of the 
Todd Check Signer has 
met with such widespread 
business approval that The 
Todd Company has de- 
veloped the Single- V oucher 
Unit for the needs of busi- 
nesses of lesser magnitude. 
This remarkable machine 
signs and stacks 1200 














checksan hour! The signa- 
ture may be combined with 


B ceraph or symbol and is 


«| te most nearly non-counter- 


feitable known! The machine 
isreadily adaptable and may 
be used to sign single checks, 


| double checks (two-to-a-sheet) 
| voucher checks. 


The executives of every kind 
of business now can be relieved 
lever of the tedious, time- 
wasting process of signing 
tecks by hand. The Single- 
Voucher Check Signer requires 


: only one operator working 


mder the supervision of an 








executive. It is secured with 
master and subordinate locks 
and registers every check 
signed. Here is the safest 
known method of signing 
checks—one that releases ex- 
ecutives for their proper activi- 
ties—one that, by its speed, ac- 
complishes new economies of 
time.and labor im-routine 
check-preparation procedure. 
Todd Check Signers are in 
use in business offices, indus- 
tries, banks, municipalities, 
and public utilities throughout 
the country: Have a Todd 


W. TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION | 


When wr 


y to Tue Topp Company please me 


representative demonstrate 
this new marvel of business, 
See the endorsements of many 
prominent users. Get in touch 
with the Todd office in your 
city or return the coupon to us 
for further information. The 
Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 9-28 
Protectograph Division 
1130 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information 
about the Todd Check Signer. 


Name 





Business 





Address 
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Crossways of Progress 


Near where the Potomac turns south- 
east to the sea five highways converge: 


The river, which for ages bore the 
Indian canoes to tide-water; the old 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which in 
its great day carried thousands of settlers 
to the western country; the stone pike 
over which Lee brought his veterans to 
northern battlefields; a modern steam 
railway; and the high tension power 
line of one of our subsidiary electric 


companies. 


We owe much to highways— to roads 
of travel, and to these new pathways of 
power which carry energy from where 
it can best be produced to the place 


where it is most needed. 


An Industry That Never Shut: Down 


R WORKS" LECTRIC (OMPANY 





INCORPORATED 












begin at the first of the alphabet 

keep right on until I strike a loti a 
seems to belong to that man. Just 1. 
cently I went to see a man named Voy. 
hees and couldn’t think of his name 

moment I came to V in the alphabet th 
name rolled out of its slot in my ma, 


ory.” 


A tAWYER for a big savi 

company tells me that it has hitg 
a new method for handling those who fy 
behind in payments. It has discovery 
that nearly everybody, even thoge who 
are borrowing small sums from a Jog 
company, has an automobile. And my 
who are unmoved by any other kind of 
threat will bestir themselves to pay why 
they owe the moment they hear talk ¢ 
their car being attached for a debt, Ny. 
body who has had a machine likes to ep. 
template being without it. 


A*OUNG man informs me that 

partly paid his way through college 
last year by quietly jogging along puble 
highways in an old Ford on Mondy 





mornings and picking up soft drink be 
tles thrown away by picnic parties, 

Certain kinds of these have an immelt 
ate cash value if returned to soft drink 
dealers, and other bottles may be sold 
persons interested in the manufactured 
malt or vinous liquors on the home prem 
18e€S. 


AM told that soft drink manufactr 

ers pay a premium for the retum@ 
bottles, not so much because they walt 
the bottles as because they wisely it 
that too many bottles strewn along t& 
roadside might eventually make ther 
product so unpopular as to hurt th 
growth of business. 


Tae manager of an office building tél 
me that a surprising number of exett 
tives work at their offices on Sunday. I 
is the one day when no one expects thet 
to be at the office and they have no® 
terruption from phone calls. The salt 
men do not go to their offices every Sut 
day, but altogether there are alwaf 
enough to justify having one elevator 
operation. 


A RESTAURANT that has for ya 
employed competent waitresses, @ 
various sizes, regardless of girth or # 
tion, is now trying to hire only girls oft 
certain height and weight and witha 

that are soothing to the retina. if OE 

waitresses in this place were lined @ 

they would be almost as uniform in s& 

as a chorus, if not more so. The manage 

has a theory that girls all of a size, a0! 
of a popular size at that, will give & 
to his establishment. 
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| thousands of busy offices Johns-Manville has 
performed an apparent miracle in banishing dis- 
turbing noise. Quiet has taken its place. The sounds 
of conversation, telephone bells, office machines, no 


longer reverberate. Even the 
intrusion of street sounds has 
been reduced to a minimum. 
Yet actually this is no miracle 
but rather the result of ap- 
plying modern science and ma- 
terials to an old problem. 


Your Office Can be Quiet 


No matter where your Office is, 
ot how noisy, Johns-Manville 
Sound- absorbing Treatment 
an eliminate 50 per cent or 
more of the noise. That means 


® Io 
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Noise 1s more than annoying 


i . costly 


Johns-Manville Sound-Absorbing Treatment 
Blots Out Disturbing Noise 
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Four Points of Advantage 

of Jobns-Manville Sound-absorbing Treatment 
1. Has the highest sound-absorbing quality. 
2. Reflects light well. 
3. Does not interfere with any decorative scheme, and can be cleaned. 
4. Is fire-resisting. 


ns-Manville 


ohn EAE. TREATMENT 


When w 


riting to Jouns-Maxvitte Corporation please 























Company 


that virtually all the irritating, work-delaying sound 
will be stilled. Aside from the comfort and advantage 
of working in a quiet office, there is a real question 
of dollars and cents involved. Actual tests prove what 


everyone knows, that noise cuts 
office efficiency. It reduces out- 
put and increases error. Also 
it tires workers and makes 
them irritable. The high- 
est paid and most expert 
workers are those most dis- 
turbed and hampered by use- 
less noise.* 

The simplicity and effective- 
ness of our method is described 
in our free book, “Sound-ab- 
sorbing Treatment in Banks 
and Offices.” 


( JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 


Branches in all large cities 


Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Pl send bosk itled, “ Sound- 
Tocoamane ! in Ronie ond d Offices. oe aeetiee 
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Rust-Proof 


Because 


PARKERIZED 


THE day of the rusty, disreputable 
automobile fender is passing. 


Manufacturers using enamel or lac- 
quer on iron or steel are coming to 
realize the fact that Parkerizing not 
only rust-proofs the surface but pro- 
vides a cohesive bond which insures 
a permanent finish. 

Every day manufacturers using iron 
or steel are finding new uses for Par- 
kerizing. Not only does it give ef- 
fective rust protection but it is low in 
cost and fits into modern production 
« methods. 

The Parker Process is available to any 
manufacturer who will install the few 
simple tanks necessary to apply it and 
is a good finish of itself for many 
articles. 

Parkerizing is accomplished by im- 
mersing cleaned iron or steel articles 
in a solution of hot water and “Parco 
Powder” a clean dry chemical of con- 
centrated rust-proofing energy, . pro- 
ducing adequate results at low cost. 
Our engineers and chemists are quali- 
fied to advise you concerning the use 
of the Parker Process as applied to 
your individual requirements. 


Parkerizing jobbing service plants are located 
in twenty-four industrial centers 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


2179 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. 





Send me, without obligation, your monthly 
THE PARKERIZER and your book PARKER 
RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 


Name 


Address... 
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use mention Nation's Business 


When writing ple 


NATION’S 


(Continued from page 36) 

as England has no equivalent institutions 
of learning to serve as a counterpoise to 
those favored bodies, the net result is that 
the absence of this particular seal of ef- 
ficiency means that the man who has not 
received it has not usually been favored 
with the blessings of a first-class educa- 
tion. He is condemned to carry a handi- 
cap because, even if in after life home 
study fills the void, his accent, acquired 
in youth, stamps him as an outcast. 

It has, therefore, come to pass that a 
comparison between a British chamber 
of commerce gathering and an American 
meeting of a similar character will reveal a 
manifestly higher intellectual level in the 
latter. However, should a group of Eng- 
lish civil servants be placed side by side 
with a delegation from this country, the 
contrast will be in favor of the former. 


All for the Empire 


'HE reason is not far to seek. It is 
found in an analysis of general prin- 
ciples. England is the corner-stone of an 
empire. She has evolved a social fabric 
whereby the state is able to get good gov- 
ernment at a minimum cash outlay. She 
has taken from Rome the mantle of colo- 
nial primacy. Her best brains serve her 
in fields where money plays but an inci- 
dental part in fixing the expected wage. 
I am aware that a few decades ago 
England led not only in governmental 
efficiency, but also in trade. But times 
have changed. In those days the iron 
will of Bismarck had not created a united 
Germany, the subtle diplomacy of Ca- 
vour had not called Italy into being, 
France had not recovered from the ti- 
tanic effort of the Napoleonic wars, and 
America had not yet struck her stride. 

In those years iron and steel were first 
asserting their leadership and Britain in 
such matters had the inside track. And 
then Cobden’s free trade policies stimu- 
lated English commerce and bad govern- 
ment and economic heresies throttled the 
activity of Continental spindles. 

England’s geogr: aphical situation turned 
her eyes toward the sea and begot her 
leadership in the carrying trade, while 
London’s primacy in_ financial quarters 
enhanced the value of this favored posi- 
tion. But it was inevitable that sooner 
or later the thirteen colonies which had 
grown into forty-eight states would chal- 
lenge this hegemony. Once the gage of 
economic competition was thrown down, 
it was foreordained that the double crown 
of leadership in the science of government 
and in industrial output could not be 
worn by the brow which recruited its 
captains of commerce from among men 
of a lower caste. 

I have said that banking and shipping 
are not taboo by those who bear the ear- 
marks of British scholarship. It might 
appear at first blush that this runs coun- 
ter to my argument. Far from doing so, 
it strengthens my thesis. 

It must not be forgotten that long ago 
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British Caste and British Trade 
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banking emancipated itself 
shackles of trade. —- * 

The same thing now applies to 
enterprises so gigantic that their 
have forced their way into the House of 
Lords. But exceptions do not make rules; 
on the contrary, they confirm them, 
give vivifying force to the basie Principle 
which they contravene. 

It is somewhat the same thing wih 
shipping, and, of course, I refer not to the 
crews that operate the vessels, but to the 
capitalists who own them. Ships ae the 
very personification of this identical 
business.” They typify Britain’s power 
of expansion. They symbolize England's 
dominion over seas, and they mean » 
much to the welfare of the man im th 
street that their owners are likened } 
bankers and absolved from the original 
sin of being engaged in trade. 

As thizgs stand today, banking and 
shipping are the only major forms of 
money making endeavor where- Great 
Britain leads the world. In these typ 
fields the “public school boy” is allowed 
to make his influence felt. This implies 
that where caste does not exclude the edy- 
cated Englishman from enlisting, “Merrie 
England” is still able to keep her leader 
ship unimpaired. This carries with its 
corollary that where caste excludes the 
sheep and where manufactures ¢an draw 
their leaders only from the goats, the in 
evitable is bound to happen. 


Brains Also Make Trade ~— 


FEEL, therefore, that when British 

commissions come to this country to | 
study the secret of American industrial 7 
success, and when they burst forth-ntey 
eulogy of our incomparable ma 
they fail to grasp the true inwardness) 
the problem. All that they write’ 
the sympathetic rel: ationship between il 
master and servant, about the cooper” 
tion between factory hands and employ” 
ers of labor, about standardization, mas 
production, advertising, an immense homie 
market, or about low taxation, excellent 
railways, cheap raw materials, abundalihe 
coal, and incomparable m vchinery, and 
the like, is all beside the issue. All thes 
things are true. But they have beat 
brought about, they have been made) 
possible and are being made so by the use 
of brains. 

American education does not é a 
class distinction, American social condi-” 
tions do not beget caste, American indium 
try does not place a bar sinister upe@t 
brains. Our men of affairs are our bi 
brains; our ablest brains are at the 
of our chambers of commerce; Our 
indefatigable brains are working to 
new inventions, new appliances i 
conceptions of managerial efficiency. 
is because England eschews all of this 7 
sacrifices everything upon the altar 
getting a competent governmental 3 
ministration at cut rate prices og 
smoke of factories in the British Ines 8 
not as evident as it should be. 
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| Your Business Safely Charte 
re it a3 
| the ° 
7 Alter your course... slow... full speed able, accounts payable, cash, collections . ; . all 
s, the in- s these essential figures, brought up to date, are 

- ? ’ a ’ 
ahead ? You know what decision to make because ready for your scrutiny every morning. All the 

de you have all the facts and figures, accurate  figure-facts that you need are ready at a moment's 
n British at en ts the wines notice. You need not worry when you are away 
aus: I, ; maces ere from the office. Every day you can receive, by 
ndustn il, the vital figure-facts that give you perfect 
orth inte: U can’t navigate the business seas safely on prc tines m ae = pee ae 
mi information that is weeks and months behind With ddi th ll. or; 
‘s nil your present position. In order to chart your : ~ . ae sa ned — t. sie 
ween our | course to the best advantage, you must base your Ksied —_ Silien ot h . ak a shite de poe “4 
cooper | decisions on today’s and yesterday’s activities—  PUSINESS, Hiliott-Eisher can be quickly installed. 
| emg aetlast week's or last month’s. And — — be amazed how it —- the — 
ion, mas i complicated accounting operations and combines 
nse home Figures that are right up-to-date ...these are hom intoa simple, unified plan. 

excellent} what you want, and what you absolutely need. And . Th PAA ee Ba a: aie 
ubundatt- | you always get them when you use Elliott-Fisher mics Wag Ri OS tgs BSE: CTR a 
ery, amd T Account we . courses by the Elliott-Fisher method. Let us send 
All thes ne Opepment. ou full details. Send 
ive beat | With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of ne coupon cies 
en a your financial condition every day. Each morning 
y be you can have on your desk a simple, understand- 

engender’ | tle report showing the actual figures of yester- 
al conde } day's activities in every department. 
an indus : ; > 
oa Sales, shipments, inventory, accounts receiv- 
ur biggest ' 

van | LALIOTT-Fisner ones Cora 
pa Sez Madios Seem New York Cy 

-_ + ad SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES ae Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
the al. Product of can give me closer control of my business. 
altar o- > oe 2 * 
tt | (Jrerar O fice Feuipment (poration — 

that the 
h Isles 8 342 Madison Avenue, New York Matic TS ge Ste 
OTHER PRODUCTS; SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 











When writing to Generar Orrice Equipment Conporation please mention Nation's Business 
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Vault door handle of Bakelite Molded, used by Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, Ohio 


Ten handles formed in one mold 
at 43% less cost 


REAT strength combined with 

handsome appearance were the 
requirements for the Diebold vault door 
handle. At first hard rubber was used, 
but later it was found that a much 
stronger handle, of finer appearance, 
could be formed of Bakelite Molded, and 
that these better handles could be pro- 
duced at 43% lower cost. 


The threaded steel shank of the handle 
is molded in, and ten of the complete 
handles are formed at one time in a 
multiple cavity mold. The high surface 
lustre of these Bakelite Molded handles 
is acquired in the mold, and no subse- 
quent machining, finishing or buffing are 
required. 


This handle is typical of thousands of 


parts which have been improved in 
quality and appearance through the use 
of Bakelite Molded, and these advan- 
tages are often obtained at a decided 
saving in cost. We invite you to con- 
sider the desirability of this material for 
your own product. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of 
varied applications of Bakelite Materials 
combined with eighteen years’ experi- 
ence in the development of phenol 
resinoids for industrial uses provides a 
valuable background for the cooperation 
offered by our engineeers and research 
laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CIAANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


REGISTERED 


SY 


THE 


MATERIAL ,OF 





BAKELITE 


A THOUSAND USES 





“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital ''B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity, It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


When writing to Baxetrre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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HE Strickland Drug Stores 
Company, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, has walked up to chain 
store competition with its own 

m of chain stores, yet without fol- 

the usual definition of the chain- 

“Tt has not found it necessary to 

nge its policy of conservatism, which 
he same today as it was before con- 

ratism was driven to the wall. It has 
cut prices nor popularized its appeal. 
nd its story of the last five 
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By EDSON RICH 


complexities. It is not possible to adopt 
another man’s way of doing business 
overnight, and expect the garment to 
fit. 

“We have consistently watched our or- 
ganization for growth possibilities. We 
have never lost sight of the fact that it 
must be our business or nobody’s, follow 
the lines of our own, not adopted, ideas. 
We believe that distress over business 
conditions often comes of too much eye 


1 


How Stores Multiply 


six stores under individual direction. 
Only in the most general way do we 
apply the same rules of management 
throughout. They resemble one another 
only to the extent in which they special- 
ize in service, in attractive presentation, 
in up-to-date equipment. Our idea be- 
gins with service, and that is its end. 
Each store faces its particular problem 
with particular emphasis, and each loca- 
tion is strategic to the location of the 200 

other drug stores in Denver. 





rs is one of steady depend- 
growth. 

‘The company incorporated 
Denver in 1922 with one 
store. Today there are six 
stores, employing 90 people. 
The business has quadrupled 
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QUOTABLE QUOTES 


of the Month 


“There are likely to be too 
many stores in every growing 
community. Even the best 
store in the world must an- 
alyze its location. In the last 
year about 20 locations have 
been offered us in various 


in five years. 

“Qyur rule of expansion,” 
says 8. R. Misel, general man- 
ager, “is that each store must 
pay for itself within a year in 
a new location, and in less 
than a year in a location al- 
ready developed. That con- 
dition has already been fulfill- 
ed six times. 

“Analyzed our method is 
simply service. Service to us 
is our perpetual effort and the 
principal means we employ to 
the end of making trading at 
our stores imperative. A vague 
analysis you may say. Per- 
haps that is because it is so 
simple. Whenever the oppor- 
tunity for expansion has of- 
fered itself, that expansion 
has been done in terms of serv- 
ice, 

“There are 200 drug stores 
in Denver, a city of about 
300,000 people. A good por- 
tion of these are chain or- 
ganizations. Ten of them are 
flagrant cut-rate. That is a 





IMMIGRATION Is ALWAYS a privilege, not a right 


WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR., 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


THIS MENACE of government competition is the 
only thing that can shake the credit and disturb 
the progress of our industrial development. 


PHILIP H. GADSDEN, 
Vice President, United Gas Improvement Company. 


Mobern INDUSTRY cannot afford to employ 


illiterate labor. 
DR. WINTHROP TALBOT, 
Industrial Relations Consultant of Boston. 


Ir AT A GIVEN time every owner of an auto 
mobile should fill his car to capacity the entire 
population of this country could go for a ride in a 
machine that a few hundred years ago would have 
been looked upon as a work of magic and whose 
builder would most probably have been hanged or 
burned as being in league with the devil. 


DEXTER S. KIMBALL, 
Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell University. 
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parts of the city. We turned 
down all of them, first, be- 
cause we were not ready for 
expansion, and second, be- 
cause they were not suitable. 


Avoid Guesswork 
“ A BUSINESS at best en- 
counters enough adver- 
sity. All the guesswork pos- 
sible should be eliminated at 
the outset. Approximate ideas 
go hard. 

“The first thing on location, 
of course, is the potentialities 
of the district. The radius of 
trade must be good. The im- 
mediate next thing is the prox- 
imity of other stores. Two in 
the same block when the loca- 
tion is not midtown would be 
unhealthy propinquity. Com- 
petition is already being met 
there. 

“One of the locations we 
turned down this year was in 
the immediate vicinity of a 
hospital. It was considered 
very desirable, although an- 


large percentage, but we do not believe 
that the way to combat such competition 
lies in panic-stricken methods. It is 
necessary to pay heed to surrounding 
conditions. It is not necessary to think 
up something spectacular to offset them. 


Individualize Business 
"TF YOU are accustomed to doing busi- 
ness conservatively, it will not profit 
you to drop that policy suddenly. The 
mportant measure is to size up your con- 


_ *rvatism, analyze it for its good points, 
= which are to be accentuated, and for its 
points, which are to be eliminated. 
SBS Then you are headed in the right direc- 

for you are doing business in the 

Way that you have studied and devel- 
oped it. 

“It has no hidden corners for you, no 








on the outside and too little on the inside. 

“Drug stores have been hard hit by 
the chain-store idea. Yet that druggist 
who feels only despair and resentment 
at seeing his former customers daily pass 
up his store to go into the chain store 
next door is committing business suicide. 
If he cannot see his way clear to effective 
competition, why not consult those erst- 
while customers on their reasons for shift 
in patronage? 

“He might be surprised to find how 
many of those reasons have nothing to 
do with cut prices. Competition, like 
everything else, is not difficult in itself. 
It becomes difficult when you fight it. 
The calmer and more effective process is 
to meet it. 

“Each of our six stores faces as en- 
tirely different conditions as any one of 


other drug store was just across the street. 
But we reasoned that competition is near 
enough at hand without our rushing into 
the very thick of it. 

“At First and Broadway the location 
was in a competitive radius of many 
stores. But that corner is on an inter- 
city highway and a vantage point for 
farmer trade from the country east and 
south. It centers South Denver, a rap- 
idly growing suburb with its own prin- 
cipal business section. 

“The stores which preceded us there 
were of ordinary appearance. None of 
them had more than a twenty-five-foot 
frontage. They offered the usual facili- 
ties, but without emphasis. 

“Our idea had to be entirely different. 
The fact of being a drug store was not 
enough. Our store must be imperative 
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as splendid Tilbury design, 
used only as a trials car, at 
about 1/3 off the new-car price. 
New-car guarantee stall en force! 

















BS-127-ML was particularly designed for the man or woman who pre- 
fers to drive. Five passengers are accommodated in comfort. A pleasing 
sense of privacy is afforded by the leather rear quarter. The car is Duco 
finished in two tones of blue, striped with silver, with a combination 
of broadcloth and hand-crushed leather upholstery in gray. 

Thoroughly reconditioned, it embodies every Rolls-Royce charac- 
teristic: luxury, safety, mechanical reliability. Its price is $10,500, and 
satisfactory purchase terms may be arranged without finance charge. 

This Tilbury may be seen at the New York Showrooms, where it is 
available for a 10o-mile trial trip. Descriptions may be obtained at all 
Rolls-Royce branches. Naturally, this car is subject to prior sale. Other 
Rolls-Royce cars at resale at $6000 to $13,000. 


Booklet on request 


ROLLS ROYCE 


New Yorx—s8thSt.atEighthAve. PrrrssuRGH—3939 Forbes St. 


Newark—190 Washington St. San Francisco—461 Post St. 
Bostron—1035CommonwealthAve. Cotumsus—362 East Broad St. 
Cuicaco—2512 S. Michigan Ave. PuitapeLpHia—Walnut and 21st Sts. 
Cincinnati—11 East 8th St. Montreat—4oro St. Catherine St., W. 
Los ANGELES—3136 Wilshire Blvd. Sprincrietp, Mass.—454 Bridge St. 
CLeveLanp—7505 Carnegie Ave. Hartrorp—326 Pearl St. 





When writing to a Rotts-Royce branch please mention Nation’s Business 


in itself. That was the road to i 
people come to it, because they liked to 
come and were assured of service, 

“So we put in a store with a fifty-foot 
frontage and seventy-five feet deep. We 
| fitted it up with particularly handsome 
| fixtures. We made a feature of our soda 
fountain to get the trade of passing mo. 
torists. 

“For the same reason, we made a point 
of an attractive candy display. We 
cialized on lunches for the trade of the 
downtown business section. Besides our 
name above the windows outside were 
the words, ‘Super-Prescription Service? 
It was a store of which any business cep. 
ter might be proud and created a very 
favorable impression. 

“In the Park Hill section of Denver, 
an exclusive residence district, only half 
a block is given over to business. Qne 
drug store was already located there, but 
| the trade radius was so highly desirable 
that we looked into the conditions fur. 
ther. 





A Store Grown Lethargic 


“ E DISCOVERED that, as is often 
the case, this store had grown in- 
dependent in its trade attitude. Witha 
district entirely to itself, it regarded the 
importance of service as less imperative. 
“In this district customers make no 
bother of price, but demand conveni- 
ence. We make a specialty of telephone 
service. Three messengers are available 
for delivery of any sort up until mid 
night. We are willing to encourage an 
extravagant idea of service with these 
people. Our business is built to support 
such a service and studied for cost re 
duction in what we consider less impor- 
tant aspects; such costs as advertising, 
for instance, which with us is a min 
| mum; and employe turnover, which is 
rare. 

“The store most recently established 
is in the center of the business district 
in a new building erected for the offices 
of doctors and dentists. It is one of the 
smallest of our stores and our particular 
effort. has been to make it scientifically 
modern. 

“Three pharmacists handle the pre 
scriptions alone. Their work is done in full 
view of the public. Day in and day out 
they are to be seen through the windows 
of the arcade, and a wide arch above the 
prescription counter reveals this activity 
| in the stare proper. The space behind 
wall panels and shelves has been adapted 
to the storage of biologics. 





Make Personnel Fit 


“ ALL-NIGHT service is featured—the 
only instance of it, however, in out 
six stores. The fountain service in t 
| store is a special feature. There has beet 
some turnover in this department because 
it is of the utmost importance with 
that everybody fit in with the picture 
We are willing to change until we find t 
right man for each job. . a 
| “We come as near to soliciting in thé 
location as anywhere in our organization. 
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“Wh 
at you 


you don’t see” 


Soliciting has never appealed to us as a 
method of getting business. It is said 
to be a practice of some stores to tele- 
phone people by way of reminder. We 
believe that method succeeds principally 
in arousing displeasure. 

When a woman drops her housework 
to answer the telephone, only to find the 
corner drug store on the wire, she is likely 
to resent the unnecessary interruption of 
ber work. 

“But the manager of this particular 
store makes contacts with the doctors 
in that building as a part of his routine. 
It is necessary, of course, to choose a 
high type of man for this work. Ap- 


proaching physicians is one of the most | 
dificult of sales attacks. The man who | 
does it must be keenly in sympathy with | 


their problems, must be informed to the 
last degree. 

“He must be able to put our store in 
the minds of his prospects and reveal our 
services to them. On the other hand, he 
is in a position to learn of new develop- 
ments in medical science. Anything that 
will bring business closer to the source 
of its volume is beneficial, and if we can 
make friends of these doctors, we are that 
much ahead of the store that merely fills 
their prescriptions. 

“Further, we not only meet their re- 
quirements in proper prescription ser- 
vice, but we respect their ethics. A phy- 
sician does not advertise. We believe 
that he is to be influenced by the fact 
that we do no advertising. Perhaps this 
is only subconscious, but we believe it is 
important. 


Grows by Dividing 

“ ANEW store with us never means a 

new organization. The ideal, of 
course, is to make one store grow out of 
another. It is not always possible to 
supply thus an entire staff, but it is easy 
tofurnish a manager. We have to choose 
no new men to direct stores. 

“The manager is always one trained to 
our methods and known to be satisfac- 
tory. He is familiar with every angle of 
the business. That is possible, because 
we have no specialized positions in our 
stores, except in prescriptions. We do 
not believe in the ‘Let George do it’ pol- 
iey. It not only hampers the efficiency 
of a business as a whole, but it limits 
the employe. 

“As I said, our employe turnover is 
negligible. In two of our stores there 
has been no change in three years, and 
those holding executive positions have, 
with one or two exceptions, been with 
us Since 1922. 

_ “Tt is necessary to be a good observer 
in business today. It is a rare competi- 
tor who does not have shortcomings, and 
that business is the better off which ree- 
og them and takes advantage of 


“To make people like to come to a 
store to trade is the goal never to be 
forgotten. We believe that the chain 
store's greatest lesson to its competitors 
8 to show them the depths of the ruts 
M which they are traveling.” 
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S€€ every day 


That’s of course another way of 
saying that we grow so accustomed 
to ever present things around us 
we cease to notice them. For ex- 
ample—the kind of stationery you 
use. 

You are used to it. But others 
notice it. And pethaps you haven’t 
noticed it may not be reflecting, 
as it should, your professional or 
business standing. 

In justice to yourself, then, 
you might make this interesting 
test: Order some new letterheads 
on Crane’s Bond. .. with the 
distinctive Crane envelopes, of 
course. Send out your letters for 
awhile on this 100% new white rag 
paper. There are good odds you'll 
decide to continue using Crane’s. 

In its crispy feel and soft 
sheen Crane’s Bond unavoidably 
suggests good taste, It carries in- 
timations of personality, character, 
high repute. Phone your engraver 
for sample sheets and envelopes 


of Crane’s Bond, 


s Bond 


CRANE & COQ., INC - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writir 


7 to Crane & Co., Inc., 


please mention Nat on’s Business 
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Ovuiet ... these 


walls absorb — 


—hum and clatter 
of office machines 


Circle A Walls absorb, rather than 
transmit, the clatter of typewriters, add- 
ing machines and the general noise 
of office work. 


And, though a Circle A Door be 
slammed—there is no harsh clang that 
startles, andinterruptsa train of thought. 
With ceiling height Circle A Partitions, 
individual office privacy and quiet can 
be maintained. 

Private offices are provided in two days 
—or less. 

Circle A Partitions can be taken down, 
moved and re-erected—to give a new 
office layout over the week-end. Your 
handy man or house carpenter can do 
the work. Send for our free book, show- 
ing how easily and reasonably these 
offices are provided. 

Also Distributors for Churchill Telephone Booths 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
458 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
New i’ork Office 
Farmers Loan & Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York 


CIRCLE @ 
PARTITIONS 


SECTIONAL - MOVABLE 


When writing please mention Nation's Bus 
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Making the Unfit Fit 


(Continued from page 25) 
still be true that twenty-five million or 
twenty million more will continue to 
operate in order to supply the demand. 
If they are going to remain in weak 
hands they are going to continue to be 
disturbing elements. 

If such a large proportion rushes into 
overproduction from time to time and 
sells goods regardless of cost in order to 
continue to operate all the time and if 
these mills have not the benefit of fre- 
quent contact with each other and with 
the strong mills and the benefit of the 
example of the latter so as to acquire 
sounder merchandising policies, how are 
the fittest mills going to profit in any 
appropriate measure by their superior 
fitness ? 

The assumption that the weak mills 
will fail and disappear loses sight of the 
fact that the spindles and looms will not 
disappear. Even if there should be re- 
peated failure of weaker mills the re- 
sult would be their reorganization and 
continued operation and probably in no 
more experienced and capable manage- 
ments than was true before the mills in 
question had failed. Further. than that, 
they would probably be reorganized with 
lower capitalization and therefore would 
be able to go still further in the direction 
of influencing merchandising polictes up 
to the time that they fail again. 

I believe these conclusions are un- 
avoidable in spite of the fact that there 
may well be certain numbers of spindles 
and looms which upon failing will not be 
reorganized in any manner. It will still 


| be true that the great bulk of machinery 
| owned by companies which fail will be 
| organized in some manner and in some 
| location and will continue to be a highly 


| serious factor under new management 


and probably with reduced capital. 


Natural Improvement Too Slow 


DO NOT see how the doctrine of the 

survival of the fittest is going to be an 
adequate substitute for cooperative en- 
deavor on the part of the cotton mills to 
raise the efficiency of the industry as a 
whole and the understanding and adop- 
tion of sound business principles by each 
unit in the industry. 

To the extent that the stronger mills 


| absorbed the weaker ones as the latter 





disappeared, the tendency might seem 
to be in the right direction, but I do not 
believe anyone can feel assured that any 
such process is going to develop with any 
rapidity and every move toward acquir- 
ing greater strength in that way will be 
accompanied by, and in fact will grow out 
of, highly disadvantageous merchandising 
disturbances. 

It is not as if the industry could have 
a short period of a year or two to go 
through the throes of failure and reor- 


eanizations so that at the end of that time 


it would emerge on a sound basis and in 
able hands to such an extent that the 


weaker element would thereafter be neg- 
ligible. 

Survival of the fittest, even if it work. 
ed unfailingly in the right diregt; 
would be a process almost without end 
and as a result for a period much beyond 
our lives the industry would remain jy 
a position where the weak elements would 
be sufficiently in evidence to continue t 
demoralize the merchandising situation 
and leave the merchandising policies ty 
be dictated to a highly disproportionate 
and unsatisfactory extent by the buyers, 

The success of any cooperative aetion 
in industry is due in great measure to the 
unanimity with which the industry aets, 
I have therefore tried to think of the 
reasons which seem to actuate some cot. 
ton textile mills in objecting to such ae 
tion and in defending their action by 
their faith in the survival of the fittest, 


Some Mills Have Advantage 


Fst there appear to be some mills 
exceptionally situated and having 4 
trade in particular specialties and there 
fore feeling entirely satisfied with their 
situation and their prospects. When such 
mills say that survival of the fittest wil 
solve the problems of the industry they 
really mean that they have no special 
concern as to the solution of the problems 
of the great majority of the mills which 
are differently situated. But even the 
small class of mills so comfortably sit- 
uated should remember that they are in- 
terested in the future and that their pres 
ent comfortable position is subject to im- 
pairment if the merchandise policies of 
the industry generally are subjected con- 
tinuously to the unsound policies ot the 
less fit mills without the benefit of eo- 
operation to make those unsound poli- 
cies sound. 

Second, I believe there are a good 
many mills which are dissatisfied with 
their own condition and feel that ther 
opportunity for reasonable profits & 
greatly hampered and, to that extent, are 
sympathetic with efforts to promote get- 
eral attention to these matters. Yet they 
are more comfortably situated for the 
time being than most of the mills and 
hesitate to make even a temporary sact- 
fice for the sake of encouraging the m 
dustry in general to pursue sounder mer 
chandising policies, as for example in try- 
ing to lessen overproduction. 

For example, a mill which likes to mul 
full all the time and which finds it cam 
get orders though they will barely pay 
cost of production or a shade better may 
dislike to depart from its usual policy of 
running full even though its doing % 
would greatly encourage mills in general 
to lessen a demoralizing overproduction, 
and even though its not doing so may dis- 
courage or even defeat a policy of bab 
ancing production with demand which 
would be in the interests of the industry: 
Such a mill, in justifying its course ® 
declining to help, is likely to say that sueh 
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ETWEEN the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Sea- 
board, with the Ohio River to the Southward, lies 
the American Industrial Empire. Creosus, with all 
his wealth, never envisioned such a Treasure chest; 
Marco Polo never dreamed of such a land. 


From its mines, mills and blast furnaces flows the 
endless stream of raw materials which compose the life 
blood of trade and commerce. And from its factories 
roll the fortunes in finished goods which carry around 
the World the hallmark ‘‘Made in U. S. A.’’ In its 
density of prosperous owners of homes and its wealth, 
material and cultural, this region is not excelled by any 
other on the Globe. 


The Erie Railroad is the pioneer railroad of Service 
for this marvellous land—a Nation all in itself. 


Chicago, metropolis of the Mississippi Valley; Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and Columbus. Dayton, wonder city 
of manufacture. Akron, rubber center of the world. 
Youngstown and Cleveland, ace-high in the iron and 
steel development of the Mahoning and Chenango 
Valley country. Jamestown with its world-famous 
furniture factories. Buffalo, the great ship-to-rail trans- 
fer point at the foot of the Lakes and center of the 
Niagara Frontier Development. The prosperous, thriv- 
ing cities of the Southern Tier of New York State, 
Hornell, Elmira and Binghamton. Scranton, the hard 
coal center of Creation. The densely populated and 
highly developed manufacturing cities of Jersey, 
Newark, Patterson, Passaic, Jersey City—and finally 
New York itself, with the whole Metropolitan Area 
comprising the Greatest City in The World—all these 
are served by the Erie Railroad at standards setting new 
marks in the business of Transportation. 


And yet, there is still more room for Industry; ample 
spaces for factories, mills and warehouses, accessible to 
power, labor and raw materials and the heaviest con- 
suming markets. A place on Erie rails assures unbeat- 
able domestic road service and especially advantageous 
circumstances for export and import. 


All the facilities of this great railroad system are at 
the disposal of any manufacturer, shipper, merchant or 
traveller with a traffic problem. 


Every Erie Station is a Service Station. 


ERIE RAILROAD 


VTHE ERIE ENTERS NEW YORK BY THE FRONT DOOR™ 








When writing to Erte Ratroap please ment 


THE HEART OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE | 
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FAST 






CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
AKRON 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
CLEVELAND 
JAMESTOWN 
HORNELL 
ELMIRA 
SCRANTON 
BINGHAMTON 
PATERSON 
PASSAIC 
NEWARK 
JERSEY CITY 
NEW YORK 


With Connecting Service on Fast, 


Fixed Schedules to 


PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON AND 
NEW ENGLAND 
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isit Orient Markets 


on your own schedule 


The millions of Japan, China, In- 
dia, the active demand for American 
products in the Philippines are rea- 
sons enough for a business trip 
Round the World. 


Here is a unique service. You have 
achoiceof twenty-two world ports to 
visit. You may make any of them orall 
of them points of departure for trips 
to the interior of the most promising 
countries of the Orient and Europe. 

The palatial liners in this service 
sail every week from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
with fortnightly sailings from Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles to New York. Stop- 
over where you like for as long as 
you like. Your ticket is good for 
two years. 

You mayarrangeinadvancefor these 
stopovers, assuring yourself that you 
will have identical accommodations 


Sen, 


Aj 
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on subsequent liners for each port of 
the cruise. 


There is no service which even ap- 

roximates this convenience. There 
is no other service Round the World 
under one management with regular 
sailings. Magnificent liners. Outside 
rooms with s, not berths. Luxuri- 
ous public rooms. Spacious decks. An 
outdoor swimming pool. A cuisine 
that has won high praise from world 
travelers. 

Plan your own world-cruise. Go where 

ou please when you please. Each new 


iner you board brings a new group of in- 
teresting travelers for your acquaintance. 
American Mail Liners sailevery fortnight 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 
World via the short route. 


Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
Havana, Panama and California and the 
Orient and fortnightly sailings from 
a Genoa and Marseilles for. New 
York. 


Asimilar service returning from the Ori- 


ent to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
? 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


When writing to the above Steamship Lines please mention Nation’s Business 





things should be left to the survival o 
the fittest. 

The problems of the cotton textile jp 
dustry are so complicated and its sit. 
uation is so unsatisfactory by reason of 
the vast number of mills and their yary. 
ing costs and policies of merchandisi 
and the industry is subject to such 
temptation to produce as near 100 
cent as possible, that the only way fo 
the industry to establish itself in g rea. 
sonably satisfactory position is to invoke 
every opportunity for improvement, and 
I believe that cooperative action on the 
part of the mills looking to the ; 
education of the industry as to its prob. 
lems and to the use of sound busings 
methods by each is a definite and prom 
ising method which deserves all 
support. 


Real Support Needed 


Y SUPPORT I do not mean merely 
paying dues to some trade organig. 

tion. I mean the support of example, 4 
mill which refrains from group es 
such as exchange and discussion of infor 
mation and views about common prob 
lems is not merely refraining from these 
activities, it is positively discouraging 
them. A mill which by reason of a shi 
more favorable position which it occupies 
for the moment, decides not to set ap 
example of readjusting production ata 
time of general overproduction is die 
couraging in the most direct way the de 
velopment of the principle and praetice 
of balancing production and demand, 

One of the greatest benefits of the ex 
istence of such a spirit of cooperation 
in establishing in the minds of buyers that 
the cotton mills have a sense of solidar. 
ity and have reached a state of develop- 
ment where they think alike as to some 
of the fundamentals of merchandising. 
The way for mills to establish this con- 
dition is to promote the exchange of in- 
formation, and the discussion of their 
problems in the light of the needs of the 
general situation. A mill which remains 
aloof is helping to create the impression 
upon the part of buyers that there is only 
a partial sense of unity. 








Survival Po‘icy Unsound 


SAY without hesitation that the doc 
trine of the survival of the fittest 
does not offer a solution of the diffieultiet 
of the cotton textile industry and I doubt 
if it does of other industries, and that 
rely upon it, or employ it as an excuse for 
an unwillingness to consider the general 
conditions and needs of the industry, col 
fuses the real issue and obstructs 
postpones the finding of an adequate 
solution. : 
Industry needs to develop with 
creasing emphasis its recognition of the 
necessity for exchange of information, ft 
common study of conditions of genem 
significance and effect, and for each walt 
determining its policies in the light of 
what is needed to promote sound busine® 
principles and methods. Industry she 


not permit itself to be misled by the 
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The 300-foot hangar doors 


at the FORD AIRPORT 


are one-man doors... 
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Showing how Fenestra Doors can be rolled 
into an out-of-the-way position parallel to the 
walls. 


Standard Specifications 


Stiles and rails of 214" x 214" steel tubing 
solidly welded at all junctions. 

Panels of solid rolled steel sections 13<" deep. 
Glass held by glazing angles. Lower panels 
of solid 13-gauge steel plates. 

Double flanged, cast steel wheels, mounted by 
housings and plates and equipped with roller 
or swivel ball bearings. 

Bronze-bushed steel rollers at head serve as 
guides and reduce friction. 

All doors designed to roll on steel tracks which 
will carry entire door weight. 

Designed for straight track or curved track 
operation as desired. 





One of the two door openings in the Ford Hangar, Ford Airport, Dearborn, Michigan, 


. . and they’re 
Fenestra-built 


Thirty Fenestra Hangar Door units, each approxi- 
mately 10 feet wide by 20 feet high, are installed in each 
of the 300-foot door openings of this Ford Hangar Build- 
ing. Look at the wide opening. It’s quickly cleared by 
these one-man doors, which roll upon tracks embedded 
in the floor. All doors are carried around parallel to 
the end walls—entirely out of the way. 


These are not only doors—they’re windows, for each 
door unit is two-thirds glass, and the end walls are 
mostly Fenestra Windows. Here maintenance and re- 
pair operations on Ford Ships in daily use are performed 
under the best of daylighting and ventilating conditions 
during all kinds of weather. 

This Ford Hangar is but one example of many Fenestra 
aviation projects. Fenestra Engineers are serving air- 
ports, flying fields and airplane manufacturers through- 
out the country. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2239 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


enestia 














“=| HAN GAR WIND OWS and DOORS 
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that it can disregard and discourage aij 
such efforts at legitimate cooperation and 
find a panacea in the survival of the fit. 
test. 


EDAUX MEASUREMENT OF There is a better way to get rid of the 


unfit in industry than through bank. 


i, A B O R D IS > kL O SES MIS- ruptcy. In fact, the only permanent way 
DIRECTED OR UNUTILIZED EFFORT improvement in understanding ofl 
AND DIRECTS IT INTO PRODUC ness methods that the “unfit” become 


fitted to carry on their business in a way 


TIVE CHANNELS. PRODUCTION which will neither bring disaster te them. 


selves nor seriously impair the legiti. 


HAS BEEN INCREASED 44 PER mate interests of the stronger units as 
CENT IN THE INDUSTRIES WHERE = | 
BEDAUX CONTROL OF LABOR HAS Qua for Ai and All Sone 


T IS not those industries where bank. 
BEEN APPLIED. ruptcies prevail and the weak are be. 
ing forced to the wall that are making g 
sound contribution to American indus 
trial life and general welfare at the pres. 





eee ee Rte ee aes 
oS * 


| 
: 


ent time. 
The application of a common denominator in It is rather industries where there is 
the measurement of human power was origi- a prevailing appreciation of sound busi- . 
nated by Chas. E, Bedaux, ~ «< ~ ness principles, and where each unit re 
is. eS ae alizes that it is not doing business in 4 
Today, this principle is successfully applied un- water-tight compartment, unaffected by 





the condition of its fellows, but that the 
reverse is true. It is those industries 
Tue Cuas. E. Bepaux Co. or N.Y.,Ine. . . TueCnas. E. Benavx Co. or [trNots, Inc. where each unit realizes that it cannot 
New York City Chicago wisely plan its own policies without a 
Tue Cuas. E, eu eae Pama Srarss, Inc. . . gag: Pag oor ge very keen appreciation of conditions 
ne ee sein which prevail generally in the industry 

era [ravtaNa Bepavux . . Deutscue Bepaux Gaseiscuarrt, M. B. H. s ne “ 
Turin, Italy Hannover, Germany and taking those conditions definitely 
into account. It is those industries 
where each unit appreciates that a poliey 
: dictated solely by what appears to be 
g | immediate self-interest and without re- 
Sim Pp I y Pp lu £ in a gard to its effect upon the condition of 
A tis. — : apt in ‘ pen to = 
rectly disastrous to itself as well as to 
an d P A z N T John Hancock others by contributing to keeping the 
<4 Policies ie industry as a whole in a condition where 
the legitimate rewards of even superior 
efficiency and effort cannot be secured by 


der his personal control in industrial plants. 























The No. 290 Matthews Me- 
chanical Painting Equipment 
is a complete, high quality, 


portable painting machine of The Best for Business Men: 
a 











ndy size made up of electric anyone. 
motor, compressor, air supply Life Insurance 
tank, material container, air 
and ——- ny igh oom the Endowments 
well known Type L Matthews one ° 
Gun. (Two men can lift this Annuities Leisure and Hotels 
unit with ease, and 4 Retirement Funds 
equipment can pass throug - ° ° 3 
a space 14 inches wide. Mortgage Replacement LONG with providing food and 
NEW LOW PRICE Shapes Salary lodging, hotels of the future 
Send for complete information and low price. uation may take to offering culture as 
This hee « | —e ep mabatnaanes peint- Total Disability an added public convenience. This even- 
Rotteed wih 6 cies dhck qualas 0 oano- Double Indemnity tuality seems a reasonable expectation 
tically noiseless when in operation. Write to All f f H d when viewed through the eyes of William 
W. N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION serine Zoe ng aay wena H. Silk, president of the United Club 
3758 Forest Park Bivd. St. Louis, U.S. A. Family protection as well as con- , 


Liberal Residence Corporation of New York City. 

He proceeds to his conclusion by reeog- 
nizing that modern machinery is giving 
more and more leisure for people to use. 


tingencies in business. 
contracts and prompt adjust- 
ments. For full information, 


address Whether or not leisure is productive 0 
wee ont , course depends on the conditions under 
oe which life is lived. For Mr. Silk that eit 


cumstance is enough to invite considera 
tion of the hotel “not merely as an ad- 
dress, but as a cultural center, a comms 
nity wherein human beings will find an 





lure INSURANCE COMPANY 
@r BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















‘ 197 CLARENDON STREET. BOSTON enlarged self-realization.” 
. | i As for “self-realization” in the 25,950 
; : $2,764,000,000 Insurance in Force. hotels of this unrefined present, pes 
is P If your policy bears the name John Hancock timely guest probably would sae 

i MECHANICAL PAINTING ath ca emaaae leat grace of mind for ease of body if any on¢ 














T .. > 5 were sae 
F U i OM EN L“®: sixry-FIeTH YEAR oF Business —! | | Of the 1,521,000 rooms were a . 
to his need —R. C. W. 
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Does your plant need a machine 





net eo 


that has never been built? 


N nearly every plant there is 


Production Machines, Inc., effect 


some department, some proc- a machine in your production is just that 


ess that is losing money because 


much gain on your competitors. 
During the first six months of 


of any of the following reasons: ih O 
(1) Inefficient or out-of-date ma- L LN D a3 this year several hundred of the 


chinery. (2) Some complicated 
production process that is being done by slow, 
expensive hand labor, because no machine has 
ever been built to do the work. 

If this is true of your plant you need not con- 
tinue to lose money while you wait for somebody 
to develop the machine you need. Special Pro- 
duction Machines, Inc., will do it for you. Per- 
haps a little redesigning of your present machin- 
ery or methods is all that is necessary. In any 
case, Special Production Machines can help you. 

Any work undertaken by Special Production 
Machines, Inc., in your plant is kept confidential. 
So whatever economies and improvements Special 





country’sleadingindustrial plants 
brought their problems to us. For some we have 
improved or speeded up their present machinery. 
For others we have designed special machines 
to replace costly hand operations where waste of 
time and material has been excessive. For nearly 
all of them we have been able to save thousands 
of dollars, as well as reducing waste and improv- 
ing the finished appearance of their merchandise. 


A booklet describing the services of Special 
Production Machines, how it operates and how it 
is serving manufacturers, will be sent on request. 
Special Production Machines, Inc., Norfolk 
Downs, Mass. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINES 


INC. 





A Division of 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Lim- 
ited, has manufactured automatic labor-saving machinery 
for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 








When writing to Seectan Procucrion Macurnes, I> 
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Water on One 


Side—dry base- 
ment on the other 


Common Brick Walls 
built 20 years ago still 
water-tight 


The Pugh Terminal Warehouse at 
North Pier, mouth of the Chicago 
River, is an excellent example of 
the permanency of Common 
Brick. Built 20 years ago it is 
today as good as new. 


An interesting point in the con- 
struction of this building is that 
Common Brick was specified in 
order to save time, as this mam- 
mouth building had to be com- 
pleted within 90 days. The use of 
brick enabled the contractor to 
complete the job two weeks ahead 
of specified time. 


Another important feature is the 
use of brick along the water front 
with a coating of portland cement 
on the exposed side. This con- 
struction has proven absolutely 
waterproof. 

This building averages six stories high 
on the street side and seven high on 
the water front, is 1800 feet long by 
122 feet in width. 

A great many contractors are specify- 
ing Common Brick for buildings of all 
sorts and the foregoing confirms the 
wisdom of this trend in_ building. 
Write today for detailed information. 


The COMMON BRICK 


Manufacturers Association 
of America 


§-2135 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Man Who Hired Eiffel Tower 


(Continued from page 42) 


None of the details? Wait, I will show 
you a copy.” He rang an electric sum- 
moner as energetically as a New York 
broker thirsting for prompt action. 
“We have now had four issues; one 
every month. It is a full-page advertise- 
ment, to appear only on the back page 
of the newspapers. It is made up like a 
news page. It is a news page. I have it 
every month in 200 newspapers and it 
has a circulation of 50,000,000. Your 
biggest weekly has only two million in 
circulation. The Petit Parisien has a mil- 
lion and a half. The Citroen newspaper 
is the biggest newspaper in the world.” 


Advertises Extensively 

HERE was pride unmistakable in this 

statement—likewise the tone of a man 
accustomed to think and act in big terms. 
In France, M. Citroen is renowned as the 
greatest sponsor of the power of advertis- 
ing. He has dashed in where no other 
French manufacturer dared follow. 

That, I think, is much of the secret of 
M. Citroen’s success as a manufacturer 
of automobiles. Whatever is practical 
and good business he has seized upon. 
Convinced that Ford had the right idea 
in mass production and small profits, he 
launched his business on that basis. That 
was one idea borrowed from America. 
His extensive advertising campaigns are 
another. 

“We now produce 400 cars daily,” he 
said. “But we are buying new machinery 
in the United States, three million dol- 
lars’ worth. When this is installed next 
year we shall turn out 800 cars daily.” 

“But how can the market take care of 
this tremendous increase?” 

“In the United States,” he replied, 
“there are 25,000,000 automobiles now 
running. Of this number General Mo- 
tors makes 1,500,000 or six per cent. If 
vou take France there are only 1,000,000 
cars running, of which I have made 
120,000. That is, I make 12 per cent of 
the cars now running and next year I will 
increase it to 20 per cent. 

“What is the answer to that? It simply 
means that Europe needs more cars. In 
proportion to the population, the need 
over here is much greater. For example 
you have one auto to every five inhabi- 
tants in the United States. And in Can- 
ada there is one to every 10 persons. In 
France we have one auto to every 43 in- 
habitants. There is one to every 45 in 
England; in Belgium, one to 60; and in 
Russia, one to every 7,000. 

“In America you produee 4,000,000 
motor vehicles a year. France comes 
second with 200,000 a year—but even so, 
there remains a tremendous margin. In 
England 190,000 autos are manufactured 
vearly; in Italy 64,000, and in Germany 
only 54,000. 

“You can easily calculate the results 
of these figures. There is today a much 


| bigger opportunity for automotive devel- 
| opment in Europe than in the United 
| States. In ten years we will begin to be 


in or near full production. For ug tha 
should mean 2,000 or 3,000 cars a day.” 

“But,” I suggested, “in that case won't 
you pass the peax and begin to decline? 
Won't you reach the stagnation point of 
production ?” 

“No, not for a long while,” insisted M. 
Citroen with conviction. “When I wag 
in America five years ago, Henry Fond 
said to me, ‘always make incre and mop 
cars, and cheaper and cheaper.’ That 
is exactly the policy we have worked on 
from the beginning. With only one auto 
to every 43 inhabitants in France, we hays 
a long way to go.” 

Our conversation turned to the adver. 
tisement on the Eiffel Tower. Th:- wos 
the first great commercial electric aga 
which had ever been displayed in Franee 
and when first it blazed forth, from top to 
the bottom of a famous landmark of 
which every Frenchman is intensedy 
proud, storms of protest broke loose in 
Paris. For weeks M. Citroen was berated 
for cheapening a distinguished structure 
—even though the occasion which he had 
chosen to inaugurate his great sign served 
to lessen the criticism appreciably. 

“The upkeep of your sign there must 
be considerable,” I hazarded. 

“No, it is not at all expensive in pro 
portion to its value,” said the roi des 
autos. “In fact, the rental and mainten- 
ance of the Eiffel Tower lights cost 1,500, 
000 franes (about $60,000) a year. That's 
the cheapest and best advertising I ever 
had. After all, there’s nothing like itm 
the world.” 

I wanted to pin M. Citroen down to 
the exact details of how he managed to 
“sign up” the Eiffel Tower; how he per- 
suaded the authorities that such a sacred 
French landmark should be used for com- 
mercial purposes. His sole explanation 
was this: 


Advertisement as Art 


+ FIRST used the Ejifiel Tower sign 
during the Decorative Arts Expos- 
tion.” This one sentence perhaps tells 
most of the story. Surely it was far easier 
for M. Citroen to persuade the Paris au- 
thorities that an illuminated Eiffel Tower 
would be a stellar attraction of the Deeo- 
rative Arts Exposition than it ever would 
have been for him to convince the same 
authorities that the sign should be inau- 
gurated as a combined business proposi- 
tion and a feature of “Paris by night.” 
When M. Citroen offered to transform 
the Eiffel Tower into the largest and most 
brilliant night spectacle of its kind in the 
world—and pay all the expenses out of 
his own pocket—what could the author 
ties say? They were extremely anxious t0 
have the Paris exposition shine. So they 
allowed the farsighted M. Citroen to add 
very decidedly to its lustre. After that, 
regardless of the protests of those who 
shuddered at the commercialization of 
the Eiffel Tower, the ice was broken, 
the seven-lettered word remained, flam- 
ing forth above the roofs and boulev 
of Paris. 
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a pride in their ability to apply man-power effec- has now made it possible to buy these papers in 
¢ alga tively and economically. Yet often these same men case lots instead of reams and broken reams, and 
ope will keep an army of papers on the payroll, doing _thereby save anywhere from 144 to 544 cents per 
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A Print-Shop 
on Your Desk 


The biggest Multistamp could hide 
under your hat and cost only $25.00 
completely equipped, but it will dupli- 
cate LETTERS, POST CARDS, NO- 
TICES, FORMS, MENUS, TAGS, 
LABELS, DRAWINGS, HANDWRIT- 
ING. Prints on paper, cloth, wood— 
any smooth surface. 


No Delays 


Just write, typewrite or draw on a dry 
stencil, snap it onto Multistamp. Roll |off 
the prints, perfect copies,—40 to 60 per min- 
ute—tight at your desk. No type to set. 
No moving parts. Anyone can operate it 
easily. GUARANTEED. 


LETTER SIZE *25% 
POST-CARD SIZE *1 5” 
RUBBER-STAMP SIZE *7% 


All Three in Handsome Metal Cabinet $50.00 
(Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


MULTISTAMP 


Over 150,000 USERS 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY INC. 
527 W. 20th St., Norfolk, Va. 








Agencies in most principal cities 
Salesmen & Dealers wanted in afew open territories 
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N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size,and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 


MACHINI 





ADDRESSING 


St., Camb 


| ity and workmanship. 
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CHIPS FROM THE 
EDITOR’S WORK BENCH 
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ERIODICALLY, the male of 

the species is called a slave of 

something or other, and for the 
most part, is moved to marvel at the 
conveniences of serfdom, rather than to 
rebellion. 

Now, the women are in for it. 
sent, whom we know by editorial asso- 
ciation as gentleman, scholar, and philoso- 
pher, is wrangling them about their vas- 
salage to the fashion magazines. 

Through the Century he tells us that 
they subscribe by the million to maga- 
zines which are merely modern editions 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book, and nearly all 
of which are edited by men. Worse, by 
his reckoning, they obediently buy the 
things which they are told have style, 
whether or not the things have durabil- 
He sees them 
bearing in uncomplaining silence the dis- 
paraging assumption that they are in- 
capable of understanding a man’s world, 
and that they have no interest in any- 
thing beyond the kitchen range, the dress- 
ing table, and the cradle. 

That judgment of domestic peonage 
does no credit to the nineteenth amend- 
ment, but there is something in hand to 
argue taking the verdict under advise- 
ment. When the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs met in New Orleans in June, 2,500 
delegates were registered at headquar- 
ters, and one of the major topics for dis- 
cussion was the relation of the United 
States to the World Court. Obviously, 
the sex has justified its place in the pres- 
ent Century, but there is no lack of evi- 
dence that it is taking its part in Na- 
TIONS Business. Like the great Wil- 
liam, the esteemed Silas can find as much 


Silas 


| - . 
of reason to write, “they fool me to the 


top of my Bent.” 


uapanpriese—senaed is well served when 

the traffic manager of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company puts his faith in transpor- 
tation as the chief instrumentality for 
national development. Admitting his 
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belief in its generality, it is apparent 
that transportation has no virtue of guid- 
ance in itself. This need of direction was 
recognized by W. C. Cowling when he 
urged members of the Port Huron cham- 
ber of commerce to take a larger interest 
in railroad affairs. 
Mergers, for example. 
tendency to merge smaller 


“The present 
railroads 


should be watched by this community. 
When a merger is contemplated, the city 
should ask ‘What is Port Huron’s plage 
in the system?’” And for emphasig |” 
perhaps—“Markets and their availabe 
ity make a city.” 4 
For Mr. Cowling, the linking of a weak 
road with a weak road raises its own 
doubt that union is always strength. Res 
ducing the problem to the human equa 
tion, as he does, he seems to ask, “What 
hope of profit could there be in a firm 
of poor house inmates?” — 













THE complaint of too much govern 
ment in business probably has beg 
made in all tongues. For the only nove 
elty discoverable in the protest made by 
directors of the Darmstaedter and Na- 
tional Bank would be its German text, 





Translated into English it is direetly 
familiar, and savors strongly of our own 
industrial philosophy. A vigorous ind- 
vidualism is more than ever needed in 
Germany, these bankers say in contend- 
ing for the return of the state within the 
limits of its purely governmental activi- 
ties. 

It is their position that the state should 
cease its endeavors to convert free econ- 
omy into one manipulated by adminis- 
trative authority. 

3ut it is their reasoned comments on 
taxation that appeal most to the sym- 
pathy of fellow feeling. A reduction of 
taxation 1s urgently necessary, the Darm- 
staedter directors argue, and in that be 
half they cite the calculation of the As 
sociation of German Industries that 68 
per cent of company profits subject to 
assessment are paid in taxes. 

To give immediate weight to their plea 
they take evidence from their own bank. 
It pays 7,200,000 marks in dividends, and 
9 400,000 marks in taxes. In one aspect 
the figures. attest operations in high 
finance. The larger question, as posed by 
the bankers, is whether the excess of 
taxes over dividends signifies sound state- 
craft 


LLUMINATING to Englishmen_ 3 
-must have been the report of the Bak 
four Committee on Industry and Trade, 
the findings provide Americans with of- 
ficial substance for comparing the sit 
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Is Your Sales Manager a Time Table? 


Whether you sell soap, shoes or 
insurance, time is a vital factor in 
your success. 


Is your sales manager able to direct 
your efforts so that a maximum 
number of the hours you work will 
be productive time? 


Or are his hands tied by the limita- 
tions of railroad schedules? 


Aggressive, ambitious salesmen have 
me discouraged through the dis- 
covery that their real sales manager 
was a railroad time table which 
handicapped their activity. 


More and more such men are free- 
ing themselves from time table 


tyranny by joining companies with 
motorized sales forces. 


Throughout the country you will 
find them cultivating their territor- 
ies intensively in Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars—making every minute 
count in commissions, and in more 
profits, greater good will for the 
firms they represent. 


Trail-blazers in the development of 
passenger car fleets for both large 
and small businesses, Dodge Broth- 
ers are today better equipped than 
ever to serve you well in this as- 
pect of economical distribution. 


If Dodge Brothers Standard and 
Victory Sixes had been designed 


expressly for salesmen, they could 
scarcely meet their needs more 
completely. Swift, safe, sturdy, low 
in operating cost, high in prestige- 
building capt Mga: smart, 
easy-to-handle Sixes are winning in- 
creased favor both with employees 
who drive and employers who buy 


them. - . i 


Executives are invited to write for 
a free bookiet recently published by 
Dodge Brothers—“The Economy of a 
Motorized Sales Force.” It contains 
records of actual experience in fleet 
operation and a stimulating, author- 
itative discussion of the question, 
“Shall the Company or the Salesmen 
Own the Cars?” 


Donce Brotuers CorRPoRATION 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


When buying a Donce please mention N 


DETROIT, 


sine 


ICHIGAN 


NATION’S 
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The M. D. Hubbard building, one of the im 
— downtown improvements in Pontiac, 
ich., now being built by Ferguson Engineers 


Your complete 
satisfaction without 
argument : 


e principle and practice the Ferguson inter- 
national organization of engineers has always 
backed its work to the limit. 


Today—on lump sum building contracts—Ferguson 
gives a written, binding guarantee* for five years. 
But whether the contract for your building is let on 
this basis or not, you can rest assured of complete 
satisfaction— without argument. This is always 
guaranteed by Ferguson. 

Because Ferguson’s work is so uniformly satisfac- 
tory, a large proportion of contracts comes from 
previous customers. 


Among repeat buyers for whom Ferguson is building 
today are: A. P. W. Paper Co., Borden Southern Co., 
Ford Motor Co., The Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Monongahela Railway Co., Nippon Electric Co. 
Remington, Rand, Inc., The Selby Shoe Co., 
Showers Bros. Co., Tokyo Electric Co. 


Before you start your plans, let Ferguson Engineers 
show you how they can help you. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: Hanna Building - Phone: CHerry 5870 
New York Office: 25 West 43rd St. . Phone: Vanderbilt 6361 
Detroit Office: General Motors Bldg. - Phone: Empire 5586 
Birmingham Office: Title Guarantee Bldg. . Phone: 39709 
Tokyo, Japan Office: Marunouchi Building 


<- wo ENGI EERS 
—wZ : 

*The Ferguson organization mtees its work against 
defective workmanship and materials for a period of five 
years after date of completion. This guarantee applies 
on all lump sum building contracts undertaken by 
Ferguson engineers on plans and specifications which 
they have prepared or approved for such guarantee. 


to Tue H. K. Fercvuson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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uation in the United States, 
1913 and 1925, labor costs in eters 
went considerably beyond the Increase in 
the weekly rate of wages. That condi 
tion would indicate that output per work. 
er had declined since 1913, but the com. 
mittee attributed the decrease to Te 
duced working hours, “short time,” and 
intermittent work in a period of trade 
depression. 

When interpreted by Walter Layt 
editor of the London Economist, these 
results 


are in startling contrast to those achieved 


| in the United States of America, wher 





rising wages: have been accompanied by a 
fall and not a rise in labor cost per unit 
of production owing to the tremendous jp. 
crease in output per head, which ig gaig 
to have risen some 40 per cent in mane 


| facturing industry. With this increase 


there has gone a marked rise in 

Money rates of wages between 1914 and 
1926 rose 123 per cent, and as the cost of 
living cannot have risen by more than $0 or 
60 per cent it is evident that the purchas 
ing power of the American worker has 
enormously expanded. a 


Industrial changes have not expanded 
the production of the individual worker 
in England, and it i= in that fact that Me 
Layton finds the cause of a national state 
ment. As he states the case, 


we cannot get 100 per cent output from 
our plant and machinery unless we can 
sell in the world’s markets. We cannot 
gain these markets except by cheap pro- 
duction. We cannot cheapen prices be 
cause production costs are unduly high as 
the result of broken time. The key of the 
situation is output.- This means efficiency 
in the factory and the concentration of 
production. If the former is a matter for 
the individual worker, the latter is a mat- 
ter of policy which may call for consulta- 
tion between those engaged in our leading 
industries. 

The acuteness of the situation gives its 
own emphasis in England. For Ameti- 
cans there is enduring point in this fresh 
reminder that all business is inter-related 
and inter-dependent. 


A! )MITTING that style would not be 





style if it did not change has made 
little of the riddle of its composition. 
New promise of light is now at hand im 
the fashion clinic directed by a New 





York firm of merchandising counsellors. 
The fee required for a seat at the le 
tures and discussions demonstrations Wi 
$200. It is plain enough that more 
more of scientifie method is being put 
into business. And it is just as clear @ 
a professional approach to selling fashion 
through clinical examination is itsel # 
style with the analytical quality of 

ern storekeeping. Certainly the fee 
would be well spent if practitioners 
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» “It carries my 


George Briggs, President 
of Screw Machine Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. I. 
Makers of The Select-O-Phone, automatic 
organizational telephone system and man-finder 
for banks, residences, theatres, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, mills, factories, etc. 


oer 


) ideas through 


¥ and gives me a written 
‘e. record besides” 


says GEORGE Briccs, the Select-O-Phone 
_ 


, $ as 
We es 








’ 


~ 














“The great thing about The Dictaphone is that it 
makes it easy for you to do the thing you ought to 
do when you ought to do it,” says Mr. Briggs. 


‘‘Another great advantage of The Dictaphone,"’ he continues, *‘is 
like that of the Select-O-Phone. They both cut-down those thought- 
killing waits—waiting until a stenographer is available—waiting 
until a switchboard operator can locate your man. Furthermore, 
both of them are always on duty, always available on the instant. 


‘‘My foreign business trips and my frequent hunting excursions 
would have to be cut short if I were slowed up by cumbersome, 
inefficient shorthand. 


Sarah M. Gorman, Secretary to Mr. Briggs, says, ““The 


Dictaphone is my standby. I like this system much better “*T talk all my ideas directly into The Dictaphone the instant they 
than shorthand. The Dictaphone is more accurate, and it ~ é i : ° 
gives me a chance to attend to company matters for Mr. OcCur to me. Conferences also are recorded, and instructions te 


came that are far more important than mere typing from through, by Dictaphone. So, when I initiate policies in manutac- 
ort ” . < * . 
oe turing, advertising, and selling, they are on record and go through 


y Now — whether I am present or absent. 
The Dictaphone in Make a Dictaphone analysis of your own business 
COLOR 
Keeping step with the times, Send Coupon for free analysis and working report of com- 
The Dictaphone now presents panies using from 3 to 300 Dictaphones. Blank spaces are 
| its New Model 10 in a range of included for a Dictaphone analysis of your own business. 
“\ pleasing colors. 2 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


! Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


DICTATE TO THE 


i 

! | 

© Mail the Report and Analysis blanks. . 

i C TA p : A ON © You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in my office. ; 
NOM. coc cccccccccdcccenedoccosccscoccecesoesoseses : 

BC APMOSS. 2 ccc cc ccccccvececcccccsescccscsesooses woe 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


and double your ability to get things done in ipa tte Se Nie wE pas 


When writing to DicrapHone Sates Cerporation please mention Nation's Business 
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Each spoke is heated and 
forged in the hub, form- 
ing a head on the inside 
and a shoulder on the out- 
side, similar to a _ boiler 
rivet. 


The outer end is expanded 
in the tire with a shoulder 
on the inside and is riveted 
on the outside 


There can be no other 
Steel Wheels like French & 
Hecht because the essen- 
tial features of construc- 
tion are exclusively French 
& Hecht. 
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When Threshing Is 
Done On Wheels 


EADING makes of combines 

are equipped with French 

& Hecht Wheels because the 

Wheel equipment is an import- 

ant factor in the efficient oper- 
ation of these machines. 


Each wheel must be designed 
for its particular load and po- 
sition. The wheels must con- 
tribute to light draft of the 
machine and be strong enough 
to withstand the strain from 
continued use in uneven and 
rocky fields. 


French & Hecht Steel-spoke 
Wheels are of a distinct type of 
construction. The method of 
fastening spokes to hub and 
tire isa highly developed pro- 
cess that assures a far stronger 
wheel. This is why French & 
Hecht Wheels are actually 
about 35% stronger than other 
wheels of comparable weight. 


French & Hecht has made a 
study of wheel requirements 
and design for all conditions 
and uses. Tnis specialized ser- 
vice is offered manufacturers. 
Any information concerning 
wheels will be gladly supplied. 
Write. 


FRENCH & HECHT, Inc. 


Wheel Builders Since 1888 
DAVENPORT, IOWA SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





FRENCH & HEC 


STEEL WHEELS 


When writi 


ng to Frencu & Hecut, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 





merchandising learned better how to di. 
agnose trends of fashion and how te op- 
erate for profit. 


OSSIBLY it is because the business 

world so generally recognizes the im. 
portance of highly specialized judgment 
that there is more of news than novelty 
in the announcement of a firm of coup. 
sellors on aviation problems. A ghi 
hung out in New York now gives notice 
that Black & Bigelow, Inc., are ready for 
consultation on all matters related to air. 
craft operation. 

The staff includes men with experience 
in the technical and business branches of 
aviation, including engineering and de. 
sign, investigation, inspection, appraisal, 
organization of flying operations, busi 
ness development, advertising and ae- 
counting. 

The need for such an institution js 
readily apparent, for flying is not the 
whole of aviation. Cool heads and long 
purses are required for laying the 
groundwork. 

Dividends are in the air, of course, but 
it has been expensively demonstrated that 
they are not to be plucked without the aid 
of seasoned counsel. In time it will be 
more thoroughly understood that a sue- 
cessful commercial plane is “one that will 
support itself in the air—financially,” 


[7 IS always a seasonable question as 
to what outdoor sports most interest 
young America and old America, too, for 
that matter. While individual answers 
are likely to be as various as the persons 
who give them, a larger report is at hand 
in a statement by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Ac- 
cording to the association’s figures, the 
six most popular sports last year, ranked 
by the number of teams using municipal 
playgrounds, were: Playground ball, 16; 
129; baseball, 14,676; basketball, 13,052; 
volley ball, 6,179; horseshoes, 4,901; and 
soccer, 3,493. 

Tennis courts increased by 723, swim- 
ming pools by 147, and golf courses by 
69 over the totals for 1926. And fora 
sign of the times, model aircraft con- 
struction and flying, a new activity on 
public playgrounds, was reported last 
year by 138 communities. 

Municipal provision for recreation cost 
$32,191,763 in 1927. For 1926, the ex- 
penditures were only $19,200,000, and 
four years before, the comparatively 
paltry sum of $9,317,000. Nearly half 
the outlay last year was for land, build- 
ings, and permanent equipment. The re 
mainder was spent for salaries and up- 
keep. 

Along with their obvious indication of 
increasing facilities for community fet 
reation, the figures are also significant of 
the tremendous amount of work neces 
sary to provide grounds and equipment 
for sports. 

That play yields primary dividends of 
health is well known. It is not so’readily 
recognized that it sustains a considerable 
group of specialized abilities and indus 
tries. 
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and IF we could cut your cost 80% 
—IF we could cut out 100% of 
scl the machining and 20% of the 
assembling—IF we could do this 
for you, as we have for many 
es by others, would you write us and 
ask for facts that apply to your 
last own problems? 


e eX: THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 
505 UNIVERSITY ROAD 
y half WARREN, OHIO 


The Base (shown in solid black) was redesigned and furnished by YPS to replace a Meabl. sting. While the savings in this case are 


exceptional, they usually run from 10% up to a point where the complete pressed steel part costs less than the machining of a casting. 














When writing to THe YouncstowNn Pressep Sree: Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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The Multipost saves time in af- 
fixing stamps. Accomplishes 5 
hand operations in one split- 
second stroke of its plunger. 


Saves stamps, as well. Keeps 
them in rolls, in one safe place. 
Prevents loss and spoilage. Auto- 
matically counts each one used. 
Makes accounting for stamps 
practicable. Discourages misuse. 
Also, clean, orderly, systematic. 


MULTIPOST: 


STAMP AFFIXER AND RECORDER 








Used in over 100,000 
offices. Needed in 
every office. Repre- 
sentatives in all 
principal cities. 


free trial 


in your own office will 
prove its economies. 





«Mail this Coupon-= 


Multipost Co., Dept.Do, Rochester, N.Y. 
0 Send Multipost on free trial or 


0 Send literature containing interesting 
information on stamp handling. 

















ARLAC 


Dry Stencils 


are especially good for the 
reproduction of stylus work 
in charts, diagrams and 
drawings. Typewritten 
copy is clear and definite. 


Because you'll get better re- 
sults with Arlac Dry Stencils 
we'll send you one—free. 


ARLAC DRY STENCIL CORPORATION 
419 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Please send one free Arlac Dry Stencil for 


Duplicator 


My dealer is........ Te etcs enaae 











When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Backbone or 


Paternalism? 


By LIONEL B. MOSES 


N THE February Nation’s Bust- 
NEss an article appeared, pleading 
for “More Government Regulation 
in Business’”—really pleading for 

legal sanction of price-fixing, with a Fed- 
eral wet-nurse in charge. 

The author said restrictions imposed 
by the Sherman Act have grown intoler- 
able under the pressure of the New Com- 
petition. No doubt that is true. He said 
further that the industrial conditions 
which gave rise to—perhaps justified— 
the Sherman Act some 35 years ago have 
now changed so completely that the law 
has become a throttler of legitimate busi- 
ness, This claim, too, may be well 
founded. 


Says Buying Not Dishonest 

UT when the author says the govern- 

mental ban on price-fixing in re- 
straint of trade has corrupted the pur- 
chasing policies of railroads and other 
lines of big business—when he draws the 
plain inference that railroad and indus- 
trial buying today is on a dishonest, vi- 
cious and unfair basis, solely because 
manufacturers are forced into free and 
open competition—then I hope a veteran 
private in the sales army may be al- 
lowed to protest. 

It is really on this premise that the 
whole argument for price fixing under 
government control is based. The premise 
is unsound; and arguments resting on 
this false foundation are dangerous mis- 
chief-makers. 

It is quite true that sales managers 
have grown more and more panicky as the 
pressure of “Profitless Prosperity” has 
borne more and more heavily upon them. 
But backbone cannot be built by legisla- 
tive enactment or repeal. 

It is not true that purchasing agents 
today are more corrupt or more unfair 
than they were before the Sherman Act 
was passed, or before it lost step with 
industrial conditions. On the contrary, 
as every old salesman knows, there has 
been an absolutely revolutionary im- 
provement. 

Twenty-five years ago, when I started 
selling railroad supplies, the whole rail- 
road buying structure was rotten. The 
annual conventions at Saratoga and At- 
lantic City were notorious “pay days” for 
mechanical and purchasing departments. 
Specifications for cars and locomotives 
were decided by auction. The highest 
bidder dictated the selection of practi- 
cally all “specifiable” equipment. There 
is no need to go into unpleasant details 
regarding those unfortunate days—every 
old-time salesman who handled railroad 
material knows the sordid story. 

That condition has simply ceased to 
exist. I think much of the credit for 
cleaning up the mess is due to W. V. S. 
Thorne, who started in as director of pur- 


chases for the Harriman Lines by estab. 
lishing standards on various items of 
railroad equipment and contracting for 
permanent supplies. 

Mr. Thorne’s method, similar in many 
respects to the methods used by Mp. 


‘Hoover in later years, was to call in q 


committee from selected manufacturers 
of each item, have them prepare specifi. 
cations and then award contracts on open 
bids based on the specifications which the 
bidders had agreed upon. At one stroke 
he cut off the specifying power of subordi- 
nates—and cut off millions of dollars in 
graft. The policies inaugurated by Mr, 
Thorne have been adopted—or adapted 
—all through the transportation indus- 
try; and railroad buying in the United 
States today is on a higher plane, as re 
gards honesty, efficiency—and fairness— 
than it has ever been. 

I was in the office of a railroad official 
when his purchasing agent brought in the 
bids on a contract for building snow 
sheds. The official to whom the bids 
were submitted directed attention to the 
fact that a certain well-known and thor- 
oughly reliable firm had submitted a fig- 
ure about $11,000 lower than any other 
bid. The purchasing agent pointed out 
one item of heavy timbers, listed at a cost 
which showed that the estimator had 
misplaced a ten-thousand-dollar decimal 
point. The executive said, “Well, if he 
corrected that, he would still be nearly a 
thousand dollars lower than the next bid- 
der. Correct it for him.” 


Government Control Not Needed 


he IS true, unquestionably, that as the 
New Competition develops, the Sher- 
man Act grows more and more burden- 
some—unfairly burdensome in many 
cases—and the necessity for its adjust- 
ment to fit new business conditions grows 
ever more apparent. But it will be a sad 
day for American business—a dishearten- 
ing day for the young men who value the 
priceless opportunities which American 
Individualism gives them—if we allow 
the need for Sherman Act revision to 
lead us into the Dead Sea of government 
control. For Individualism dies there. 
And with it dies the individual oppor- 
tunity which has developed our business 
genius and made our nation great. 

The plea for “More Government Regu- 
lation” is a weakling plea. In my own 
work, not once but time and time agail, 
I have seen sales managers of big strong 
concerns wilt and yield, unnecessarily, 
when they needed nothing but plain 0 
nary guts for the landing of contracts on 
their own terms and at their orig 
prices. 4 

Sales management in this country 18 # 
a blue funk. That’s what’s the matter. 
Backbone for sales managers—not Gov- 
ernment control—is what we need today. 
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“THE IRON MASTER?” is one of the 
fleet of 61 named Pennsyloania freight trains 
that have set remarkable records for regu- 
larity and dependability of on time arrival 


... with cargoes from the regions 
of IRON and STEEL 


“Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked 
smoke-stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad 
March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road-rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, iron ware .... ”’ 


iY is thus that the poet sings of the 
coaster—so important to British 
commerce. “The Iron Master” of 
the Pennsylvania freight service like- 
wise deserves the praise of a poet for 
the work it does. For it brings East- 
ward commodities manufactured of 
iron and steel in the great mill dis- 
tnets of Pittsburgh and vicinity. 
Each afternoon “The Iron Master” 
Sets out for the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Every run that this train makes is an 
important contribution to the indus- 
tal life of the East. For the products 
that it brings are used in the countless 


necessities of seaboard towns and cities, 
forming the framework of huge sky- 
scrapers,greathotels, bridgesandships. 


In addition to its regular loads of iron 
and steel “The Iron Master” carries 








Sm fF EE RS 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the economies, 
contribute to the new business 
strategy which in many industries | 
isconsidered the most important de- 
velopment since Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic Managers 
of many organizations have been 
instrumental in the speeding up of 
turnover—in the reduction of in- 
ventories—and in the opening up 
of new selling territories to which 
improved freight transportation 
has given them access. 




















general merchandise and other none 
perishable trafic. And a great many 
products to swell its caravan are brought 
in on feeder trains from Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Mahoningtown, Pennsylvania, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Niles, Ohio. These cars are added to 
“The Iron Master” in the yards at Pit- 
cairn, Pennsylvania. 

When “The Iron Master” arrives at 
Greenville Yards, Jersey City, the freight 
destined for points in the New England 
and Long Island territories is delivered to 
lines of connecting carriers. And here, 
too, is located a large Export Yard where 
shipments for foreign ports are delivered 
or transferred to steamship companies. 

Over a long period of time “The Iron 
Master” has proved its ability to bring in 
the marcha entrusted to it regularly 
and dependably on time. Manned by 
efficient train crews—carefully watched 
at all points en route to insure prompt 
arrival “The Iron Master” is one of A 
outstanding on time freights in the Penn. 
sylvania service. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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PRECISION instru- 

ment comprising innu- 

"  merable delicate parts, 

requiring 765 operations in 
manufacture 


Think of producing such an in- 
strument, and having only one 
in every five thousand rejected! 


That record is maintained by 
one of America’s large manufac- 
turers—a company that leads 
the world in the production of 
four distinct lines. 


This company, with a k 
for efficiency, uses gas, couse 
ern fuel. 


While there are naturally other factors 
than gas which enter into the com- 
pany’s low record of rejects .... 


Still it is undeniable that the result i 
due in no small = eneet ae 
in heat treating processes. 


What this internationally-known com- 
pany has learned about gas, you, too, 
should know. Your local gas company 
will gladly confer with you, showin, 

you exactly how gas can be cmalewel 
advantageously in your plant, and what 
it will mean to you in increased effi- 
ciency, improved product and greater 
economy. Write or phone them today. 


e*enre 





r For free copy of book, 
‘Industrial Gas Heat,” address 





American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 








You can do it better 
with Gas 


SS — 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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The New York Times ex- 
poses the Tweed Ring,1871 
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What Other Editors Think 








HAT are the net results of 

Federal Trade investigation 

of the public utility infor- 
mation bureau? 

The Electrical World concludes that 
the investigation is unfair and a “per- 
version of the public purpose involved, 
and that the power industry has been 
clumsy and careless in its publicity work 
and has brought this trouble on itself.” 


“The actual findings of the investigations 
so far have been quite innocuous,” says 
that magazine. “No evidence has been 
produced that would indict the power in- 
dustry for either criminal or moral wrong- 
doing. The issue raised is entirely one of 
propriety and judgment. It is seen that 
the utilities have employed the services of 
press agents on a large scale and these 
press agents have been crude and boast- 
ful, as is often the case. 


Press Agents Widely Used 


“"T MAY be true that other industries 

employ press agents. So does the Gov- 
ernment, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has a press agent of its own. But, con- 
sidering the semi-public character of the 
utilities, the point is whether or not there 
is propriety in this widely organized pub- 
licity operation.” 


The World makes the point that only 
evil is sought, in these words: 


After all, it is not unnatural that the 
public should be critical and suspicious. 
Within recent memory, on as many occa- 
sions, the oil, harvester, packing, insur- 
ance, steel and railway industres, aroused 
resentment and each in turn was investi- 
gated. Now men hear that the power com- 
panies are reaching out into the press, the 
pulpit, the legislatures and the schools, 
and they are alarmed. The Senate di- 
rected the Federal Trade Commission to 
seek such evidence. And the commission 
has set to work to get just what the Sen- 
ate is asking for. 

The hearings are, therefore, an inquisi- 
tion in which the prosecutor and the judge, 
by the implication of their questions, are 
endeavoring to get evidence of improper 
conduct into the record. 

What is this evidence? What have the 
power companies really done? It is not 
what they have done so much as how they 
have done it that is counting against them. 
| There was no moral wrong in the hiring 
| of publicity men to tell the story of the 
power industry and exalt the efficiency of 
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private ownership. But, after they hired 
these press agents, the power men on the 
state committees neglected to support and 
supervise them, and it was inevitable that 
they should exaggerate and brag and bhm 
der, striving eagerly to magnify their 
story, their performances and their jobs 

The advocates of government ownership, 
too, are highly organized and work 
through the press, pulpit, legislatures and 
schools. The information bureau men fol 
lowed their lead. 


This journal fears that casual ob 
servers will be convinced of guilt because 
of the proceedings It continues: 


Again, when it became apparent that the 
Senate was bent on an investigation, the 
leaders of the power industry declared that 
they had nothing to hide and that their 
books and their files were all open to i- 
spection. This was quite proper and sen 
sible. But at the same time they also st 
up the Joint Committee of National Uti- 
ity Associations with elaborate headquar 
ters in Washington and a sizable war chest, 

And the public asked itself: If they have 
done no evil, why this preparation for bat- 
tle? Now, there was nothing wrong i 
the Jomt Committee nor in the Washing- 
ton office. And the power companies felt 
an obligation to protect the investments 
of their more than a million stockholders, 
whose property the Senate was about to 
attack. But to casual observers there was 
an implication of fear and therefore guilt 

News Agencies Biased 
ARLOW’S WEEKLY, of Oklahoma, 
calls attention to an interesting 
point about the investigation news Gi 
patches. It says: 


That there have been many colored new 
paper accounts of the testimony pi 
at the hearings now going on in Washing 
ton is obvious to the careful searcher for 
information. Patently, in many instamees, 
a story only half-told has left a bad impr 
sion, and unjustly so. 

It must be taken into consideration that 
the Hearst newspaper wire services, 
Universal and the I. N. S., and the Seripp® 
Howard’s service, the United Press, 
are controlled by concerns that are @ 
record as favoring governmental operati® 
of the two big national power projects 
mentioned earlier in this discussion. 2208 
only the Associated Press is left as being 
a competent and fair judge of the Bem 
from the standpoint of the public utilities 


That weekly does not think that maay 
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The part that grinding 

plays in our life today is 
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in a motion pictues film, 
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The Basis of 
Good Judgment 


Management is often capable of better judg- 
ment than it uses. 


DRA EME 
See sare ra 


— 
t Bur Sa 


It is not so much the lack of capacity to judge 
correctly as it is a lack of correct facts and 
figures on which to base judgment. 


Beg rrr we 
5 AP BE 


Aerror 


Business climbs from red to high black on 
knowledge of conditions, coupled with sane 
action. 


When management establishes a competent 
source and better supply of Knowledge, the 
waste in its previous judgment is apparent. 


Modern Accountancy develops the knowledge 
and organizes the sources of it. The judg- 
ment of good management applies it. Greater 
success is the result. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
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RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI st. LouISs DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT DENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO LOS ANGELES 
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Executive Opinion— 


¢¢ANY business man who does not consistently 
read NATION’S BUSINESS is, I believe, missing 
much that would be of great help to him.99 


FREDERIC H. HILL, Vice President 
Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Company 
Elmira, New York 
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will be adversely affected by the reports 
of the investigation, at least in Qld. 
homa, for it says: 


Probably very few people have been af. 
fected by the slight tendency to criticise 
which has followed the bringing of these 
concerns into the public notice in thig Way 
Not all the public service concerns of Okla. 
homa are faultless. Some of them are gtjj 
suseptible to sharp criticism both ag 
methods and as to the prices they ch 
the public. But in general the publie 
service companies of Oklahoma are 
regulated, dependable, and honorable pyb. 
lic servants, with the power companies 
probably at the head of the list. 


The Utility Users Magazine, Seattle, 
reprints the official statement of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association regard- 
ing publicity and public policy. In part, 
it says: 


The truth of the statement, not the place 
where it is put, is the test. Full respongi- 
bility, openly avowed, for every word and 
act, is desirable. All members of the Asso. 
ciation should scrutinize everything they 
say and do in the light of these principles; 
and to the extent which public investiga: 
tion or public criticism of what we have 
done may aid in disclosing improprieties, to 
welcome it. We do not wish to be judged 
either by intemperate criticism or by our 
own declarations. We are ready to be 
judged by our accomplishments and our 
acts. 

The National Electric Light Association 
in the interest of the public and its own 
will continue to make available to the pub- 
lic the facts on the progress and develop- 
ment of the industry, and to review from 
time to time the information distributed in 
order that every assertion of fact, policy or 
principle, shall conform to the _ highest 
standards of accuracy. 


The investigation will be continued 
during the Fall, possibly running on into 
1929. 


Good to Come of Chain 
Investigation, Is View 


HE chain stores are to be investi- 

gated. The Senate has told the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to do the job. 
Some think that such an ordeal will 
throw the chains off their stride, and that 
it will be simple for independent mer- 
chants to regain lost ground. Others are 
not so sure. 

The National Provisioner takes the 
position that the result will likely be that 
all types of distributors get a lot of new 


information of which they are much i 


need. It says: 


There is much evidence to indicate that 
the chain stores have not always been ethi- 
cal in their methods, either in buying oF 
selling. Whether their practices have been 
such as to make them subject to regulatory 
legislation remains to be seen. 

A chain whose methods are beyond re 
proach will have nothing to fear from such 
an inquiry, any more than an individual. 
But there are chains which may not | 
a public airing of their practices. And if 
there are any such, business will be better 
for knowing of them. 

With the adoption by the Federal Trade 
Commission of a constructive attit 
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Growth Is a Habit 


N° NEED to gamble with doubtful 


locations for your new plants and 


warehouses when the successful experiences 
of 111 industries guide you to Roanoke. 


Here, growth is indeed a habit! This 


strategically located southern city has ac- 
tually doubled its population during the 
past 17 years. And since 1880 it has grown 
from a mere 669 inhabitants to a com- 
munity population of 80,000. 


What rare industrial advantages have 


caused such phenomenal growth? Why is 
the world’s largest Rayon Mili located in 
Roanoke? Why are many other large manu- 
facturing plants, some the largest of their 
kind in the South, located here? Why do 
big corporations selling to the entire nation 
find Roanoke such a profitable distributing 
center? 


These industrial questions are all answered 


in the “ROANOKE BRIEF.” Write for it 
today on your business letter-head. It will 
tell you facts about Roanoke little known to 
outsiders and of utmost importance to any- 
one considering new plant locations or 
branch warehouses, etc. Experts in city lay- 
out are now engaged in preparing plans for 
Roanoke’s future industrial growth and a 
completed expert Industrial Survey permits 
us to provide most accurate and detailed 
industrial data. Address: 


Chamber of Commerce 
207, Jerrerson StREET 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


A Mecca for Motorists 


Smooth winding highways, wonderful 
Mountain scenery, unique marvels of 
nature, noted historical shrines, charm- 
ing wayside inns and fine hotels all 
combine to make motoring through the 
Roanoke section a never-to-be-forgotten 
joy. Come this summer. Write for 
interesting tour booklet “The Log of the 
Motorist through the Valley of Virginia 
and the Shenandoah.” 


Cuamaer or Commences 
207 , jerrERSON STREED 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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toward business, rather than the old politi- 
cal attitude that prevailed in its efforts in 
the earlier years, this inquiry should bring 
forth facts of value to chain stores, re- 
tailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 


The International Confectioner sees 
in the investigation an opportunity to 
make needed comparisons. It says: 


The public wants to find out whether 
the rapid growth of the chain store is due 
to more economical methods of operation 
and better service and prices to the com- 
munity. If, on the contrary, chain stores 
have progressed due to advantages of a 
semi-monopolistic sort, we want to know 
the real facts. It would seem that the 
best way to find out is a study of chain 
store marketing, and comparing it with 
the independent retailer with the view of 
determining its competitive effectiveness 
and the nature of the handicaps, if any, 
that jeopardize its survival in the face of 
chain store expansion. 

Are many independent stores being op- 
erated with too small capital in these days 
of higher prices and increased overhead? 
Is there any obligation upon the com- 
munity to protect such stores against the 
encroachments of larger concerns? Are 
credit facilities adequate to carry good 
risks among the smaller businesses or is 
there an unfair handicap in this respect? 

Many retail houses, both large and small, 
enjoy a local monopoly of patronage. 
When the chain store succeeds in en- 
croaching upon their special field it must 
be because for the time being, at any 
rate, prices or quality of service, or both, 
are superior. There is good reason to in- 
vestigate, but no ground for prejudging 
the issue or assuming that the rise of chain 
stores depends upon the submergence of 
independent establishments that possess 
the qualifications essential to survival. 


At the time the word of the investiga- 
tion appeared, chains were busy count- 
ing their gains for the first six months. 
Many had increased their sales more than 
twenty-five per cent over the first half of 
1926. 


One More Protest Raised 
Against Price Forecasts 


Y- ghsnentirh protest against govern- 
mental price prophecies is made by 
The Stockman and Farmer. 

In the general direction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that journal makes 
this kick: 


Despite several protests and no urgent 
demand price forecasting not only continues 
but the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
seems determined to convince the public 
that it needs this service. Defense of price 
forecasting is becoming a popular summer 
pastime. Several individuals have recently 
issued statements upholding and explaining 
their position. 

The latest is M. J. B. Ezekiel, economist, 
who tells in detail how lamb prices are 
forecast. Based on events of the last 16 
years they have worked out a formula which 
shows that an increase of 10 per cent in the 
supply of lambs will reduce prices 6 per 
cent. Thus the secret is out. All we need 
to know is the supply of lambs and any 
one can be his own forecaster. 

In view of the discussion raised by sheep 
outlooks it is surprising to note that Mr. 


Ezekiel says: “I believe if you will 
over these (price outlooks on lambs for the 
last few years) you will find that they have 
been rather remarkably accurate jp indi. 
cating the general trend in lamb prices 
from three to nine months ahead.” J, 
checking them over we find three suecess 
bearish forecasts which we would 

say were “rather remarkably accurate” 

No permanent decline has oceurred in the 
market during that time and at P 
lamb prices are fully as high or hj 
than they were “at the beginning of & De 
riod of lower prices” three years ago, jj 
may be said that the warnings prevented 
the decline in prices which was se 
but that is an argument which gets no. 
where. 

The prophets should choose some other 
commodity to prove their point. 

But they are trying to prove the wrop, 
point. It is net a question of accuracy of 
guess or judgment, but whether it is a fune. 
tion of a government agency to make price 
statements which may harm a private ip. 
dustry. 


Many Lines Look for End 
To Cut-Price Policies 


OTHING interests any busines 

more than a discussion of price, 
There seems to be a growing feeling that 
prices should more and more become 
fixed—not by government, but by the 
interested individuals who have goods to 
sell. 

Commerce and Finance compiled a list 
of expressions on the evils of price cut- 
ting. Several seem worth repeating. For 
instance, there is the remark of Henry 
C. Bohack, Jr., vice-president of an East- 
ern grocery chain, who said: 

It is our experience that too much credit 
has been given to the price advantage in 
the success of the chain store. There are 
other factors, such as neat stores, fresh 
stock, and trained managers. 

The fact of the matter is that where the 
independent strengthens himself along these 
lines, he can largely overcome the price 
advantage of the chain store. 

And the National Grocers’ Bulletin 
contains this contribution to the subject: 


Fixed and fair prices with mark-dow 
sales excluded is the policy of more ste 
cessful retail stores than at any time since 
the World War. 

Not only in retailing is the stabilized 
price question getting attention, Cloth 
manufacturers deplore the tendency t 
cut prices, as do candy manufacturers 
and jobbers. Speaking for the electrical 
industry, the editor of Electrical World 
adds: . 


Price cutting is just an economic disea®, 
It can be cured by public opinion within 
industry. And immediate relief can only 
be sought through the building of publie 
opinion among buyers and sellers. 


Commerce and Finance also quote 
Lee J. Bussman, purchasing agent of the 
Bussman Manufacturing Co., who 
recently : 

Whether the real trouble and the cause 
for these profitless transactions 18 
Danger of Selling Below Cost,” oF 
Danger of Buying Below Cost,” or whether 
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With a breeze that whipped the whitecaps’ 
crest to foam and drove the scudding spin- 
drift off to lee, the sailing ship coursed 
down the ocean paths, a thing of eager, swift 
mobility. Under her lifted forefoot the 
waters churned and spun. Aft on the taff- 
rail the log marked off the leagues. 


But calm and the doldrums came! The 
sails hung limp against the masts. Mobility 
was gone. Then, with their utmost strength, 
the straining crew could little more than 
move the long, clean hull across the glassy 
void, 


Bartlett -Snow 





BRUTE STRENGTH 
...WAS EVER 


The strength of men was always a paltry 
force. Before the slumbering giants, Steam 
and Electricity, were awakened, nothing of 
magnitude could be accomplished except 
by multitudes of human hands. But even 
then, and at its best, brute strength was ever 
slow—slow and expensive. 


Industry cannot afford the crawling pace, 
the waste of profit which moving things by 
hand entails. Bartlett-Snow elevating, con- 
veying and processing machines are the 
rightful, the economical, movers of mate- 
rials and products, 





SLOW 








SKIP HOIST 


Material hand- 
ling equipment 
is the answer to 
the problem of 
rising produc- 
tion costs. 





BELT CONVEYOR BUCKET ELEVATOR DRYERS 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6500 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








Our engineers 
have 43 years of 
material hand- 
ling experience 
to bring to your 
assistance. 


COAL CRUSHER 





ELEVATING CONVEYING 


When writing to Tue C. O. Bartierr & Sxow Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Main water supply pumps at the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plant of Penick 
and Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La., where 96 Worthington pumps 
are used to handle liquids varying from water to thick syrups. 


6 lL entrifugel Pumps 


handling water and corn syrups 
at Penick and Ford, Ltd., lowa Plant 


96 WORTHINGTON Centrifugal Pumps are used in the Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, plant of Penick and Ford, Ltd., manufacturers of corn and 
cane products. 

The liquids handled by these pumps range from thick syrups... 
solutions containing grit and fibrous 
material ...to the lighter starch 


WORTHINGTON 


——— 
rr 


SS eS 
PRODUCTS 
PUMPS 
. 
COMPRESSORS 


“milk” solutions and water. 

Other Worthington equipment in 
the Cedar Rapids plant of Penick and 
Ford, Ltd., includes a number of steam 
pumps, 16 FEATHER (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.) Valve Rotative dry vacuum 
Pumps for evaporator service and two 
large motor-driven FEATHER Valve Air 
Compressors. 

Worthington equipment gives a little 
better service than its users expect. 





« 
CONDENSERS 
and Auxiliaries 


“ 
OIL and GAS ENGINES 
“ 
FEEDWATER HEATERS 


“ 
WATER and OIL 
METERS 


Literature on Request 





How can Worthington serve you? 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK * “ 


WORTHINGTON 


7543-12 


When writing to Worruincton Pump ano Macurnexy Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 








it is “price cutting,” or “sharp bargaining ® 
or whether it is “loose price selling” 
“tight price buying” is everyone’s 
opinion. 

A purchasing agent can make a subst 
tial contribution to the success of his § 
and to general business by taking a 
time view of his job and not by me 
placing orders at the lowest price. 

Any temptation which he might haye: 
drive a sharp bargain and to force the 
of goods to a point where no reason 
profit remains for the seller should be 
aside because of the ill effects of that pra 
tice to our general prosperity. He should 
fully realize that buying right means 
ing from a standpoint of good quali 
proper service, and fair price all viewed 
their proper importance. 













New Rival of Lumbermen 7 
Appears in Chain Form — 


NOTHER competitor for retail lum 
<i bermen! This time it comes not in 
disguise as a new material, but as a new 
type of house-selling. Chain furniture 
houses are going to put up houses to sell, 
in order to get the business of equipping 
them with furniture. 

The American Lumberman says: 


Announcement has been made by one of 
the largest chain furniture store corpora- 
tions that it will build and furnish complete 
homes on the instalment plan; the only 
requirements being that the buyer shall 
own his lot and be in a financial position 
to meet che instalments. This is an espe- 
cially significant proposal for the reason 
that the furniture company is primarily 
interested, not in building or in the. sale 
of building materials, but in the sale of 
househoid furnishings and equipment. The 
company expects, however, to sell build- 
ing materials as a part of its home build- 
ing and furnishing scheme. 

So as far as at present contemplated, this 
method of merchandising homes and fur- 
nishings on the instalment plan will be 
put into operation in only six large cities 
where the company has branch stores. 
There are already numerous concerns sell- 
ing ready-cut and complete houses, some 
of them on the deferred payment plan; 
these concerns may be expected to show 
some interest in the scheme of including 
furniture and equipment. 

Much of the effort of organized business 
has been designed to promote intelligent 
merchandising, which means selling at a 
profit, despite competition. Many of the 
newer merchandising schemes, however, 
aim to do away with competition by in- 
troducing inducements that leave price 
largely out of consideration. The proposal 
of the furniture concern to build and fur- 
nish homes complete involves services, not 
only in supplying building materials and 
furnishings and equipment which ordinar- 
ily would be supplied by a dozen individ- 
ual and independent dealers, but in addition 
it includes financing. 

The proposal includes so many services, 
such varied inducements and so many 
sales appeals, that it is not easy to deter- 
mine which of them or how many in com- 
bination will clinch the sale. It also ex 
emplifies a trend in merchandising that 38 
quite general and suggests that sellers of 
home-building materials will have to adapt 
their methods to meet this new kind of 
competition. 
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a ~ am Fitting and 
Awd it S "liane Acasa 
Porcelain Ware 
Hosiery 
Furniture 


these we ducts 





“AYA Ma hol 


Men's and Women's 
Clothing 

Aircraft and Accessories 

Farm Implements 

Dairy Machinery 


Perfumery and Cosmetics 
Millinery 
Wallboard 


Insulated Wire : 
and Cable 


Moulding of 
Bakelite 


Radio Equipment 





; I UNDREDS of millions of dollars are spent annually in the Kansas City market 


for these products . . 


. every one of them sold in sufficient volume to justify 


sizable organizations and plants right in the territory . .. yet most of them 


shipped in from far distant cities. 


Farm owners within a night’s ride of 
Kansas City spend 42 million dollars a year 
for implements. Buyers in that same area, 
the natural Kansas City territory, pay 17 
million for steam fittings and heating appa- 
ratus; 16 million for insulated wire and 
cable; 86 million for furniture; 550 million 
for men’s and women’s clothing; 10 million 
for perfumery and cosmetics... and so on 
... sending far away from home for the 
very things that might economically be man- 
ufactured within the territory 


The raw materials necessary for all of these com- 
modities are here, or economically available. Labor 
of high efficiency is plentiful, and with an enviable 
record for scarcely any labor trouble in a quarter 





Chamber of Commerce of 


KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City, Mo 


When writing to CHamper or Commence oF Kansas City plee 


of acentury Transportation by rail, by truck and 
by the soon-to-be-completed Missouri River chan- 
nel is unsurpassed. Power is reasonable. Coal, fuel 
oil and industrial gas are plentiful, at low cost. 
Living conditions are ideal. 


It is a compact market of more than 20 million 
people... a group of people which annually creates 
more than 3 billion dollars in new wealth from 
the soil! 


Fads tell the story. By all means, send for “The 
Booklet of Kansas City Facts,” a resume of the 
many advantages of this vast market. If more inti- 
mately interested, ask for a detailed, confidential 
survey concerning your own market here 








| Not just a city 
| but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 

.» many within the city itself, many in the | 
smaller cities of this rich area. nsas City i 
undertakes to tell the story of the entire 
territory to interested manufacturers, re 
alizing that the city prospers only as its 
outlying territory prospers. 
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Industrial Committee, Room 300 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo 


Please send me, without obligation, “The Booklet of 
Kansas City Facts.” 


Name a asltiies aaa 


Address See 8, 
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WHAT I’VE BEEN READING 


F THE publications I read 

each month few have as 

much interest for me as E. 

W. Howe’s Monthly,’ “de- 

voted,” as the editor says, “to indignation 
and information.” 

Howe has been writing and publishing 
this journal since 1911 when he retired 
from the Atchison (Kansas) Globe, of 
which he had been editor and proprietor 
for over thirty years. He is now in his 
seventy-fourth year. He divides his time 
between a farm in Atchison and an apart- 
ment in Miami. Evidently he enjoys an 
income from his savings because E. W. 
Howe’s Monthly is not a money-making 
venture. For several years the subscrip- 
tion price was 10 cents a year, but now it 
is 25 cents a year, $1 for five years. New 
subscriptions are not solicited; renewals 
are not sought. If a reader complains 
too strenuously about the editor’s opin- 
ions his money is returned promptly, and 
his name is crossed from the list. 


HE Monthly consists of four pages, 

daily newspaper size, five columns to 
the page. It contains practically no ad- 
vertising, so that to fill the paper Howe is 
compelled to write a full column almost 
every day. Few editorial writers are as 
productive, and I know of no writer who 
is as lucid in the expression of his 
thoughts, and as unfailingly 
sensible in his point of view. 
Howe roams over the fields 
of literature, economics, pol- 
ities, sex, and religion, ut- 
tering convictions and con- 
clusions that are startling be- 
cause they are presented so 
nakedly and simply. 

Among writers of every 
group Howe is a hero because 
they realize that he has mas- 
tered his art, and they envy 
his ability to say what he 
chooses, to say so clearly that 
none can mistake his mean- 
ing. Critics recognize that 
he presents the point of view 
of the average American as 
ably as has ever been done. 
His admirers range from H. 
L. Mencken to John D. 
Rockefeller, and from Ray Long to Cy- 
rus H. K. Curtis. Howe’s own hero is 
the American business man because he 
considers him to be the most downright 
useful citizen we have. He likes the lit- 








'E. W. Howe’s Monthly, edited by E. W. 
Howe, and published at Atchison, 
Kansas, 4 pages. Twenty-five cents 
a year, $1 for five years. 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


erary men because they amuse him with 
their cleverness, but he classifies them as 
intellectual clowns. 

The business man who reads Howe for 
the first time will regret that he did not 
hear of him sooner because he will find in 
the pages of the Monthly both delight 
and solace. 

Here is a sample from a recent issue: 

All of us frequently have occasion to re- 
call how wonderful the world is; progress 
has undeniably been enormous, Men of 
widest information and greatest intelli- 
gence say that the civilization of the United 
States is far beyond that which may be 
fairly credited to any other country or age. 
Our best men have not only advanced over 
all competitors in finance and commerce, 
but in providing material comforts for all. 
The most marvelous thing in the United 
States, when: viewed by foreign critics, is 
improvement in the condition of the poor. 
The wages we pay the working man are 
marveled at abroad aS unexampled, and 
all rights justly due him are cheerfully ac- 
corded both by law and custom. Com- 
pared with any other country or age, Amer- 
ica has provided the poor man’s paradise. 

Yet Socialists are stil! throwing lighted 
bombs and inflammetory speeches as 
though nothing has been done for them. 

Our best men have done much to glorify 
their country. Should not our worst men 
do something? 


Howe is the author of a notable group 





William Feather is a business man of Cleveland, O. He reads 
widely and writes interestingly of what he reads 


of books, most of them written several 
years ago, but recently re-published in 
new editions. Among these are “The 
Story of a Country Town,” Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, $3.50, one of the best 
American 1 ‘vels ever written; “Daily 
Notes of a Trip Around the World,” Min- 
ton, Blach & Co., New York, $3.50, a 
rare treat among travel books; “The An- 
thology of Another Town,” a group of 


short sketches; “Ventures in Common 
Sense,” with introduction by H. ], 
Mencken, Alfred Knopf, New York, a col 
lection of paragraphs from early issues 
of the Monthly. 

The old man is now working on an 
Autobiography which he says will ap- 
pear in the Saturday Evening Post, jj 
it is half as good as his own ideal of 
what an autobiography should be it wil] 
take a place among the foremost books 
of all time. 

Howe is also the author of any quan- 
tity of Little Blue Books, published by 
Haldeman-Julius, Girard, Kansas, at five 
cents each. Among these titles are “Dy. 
ing Like a Gentleman,” “Notes for My 
Biographer,” “Preaching From the Audi- 
ence,” “Sinner Sermons,” and “Success 
Easier Than Failure,” the last being the 
most stimulating and inspiring short book 
that I have read. It proves exactly what 
the title avers. 


N 1755 Meyer Rothschild, founder of 

the House of Rothschild,* was twelve 
years old. His mother and father had 
died leaving him a small inheritance. He 
lived in the ghetto in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. ; 

Meyer was married when he was 
twenty-seven, and before he was fifty he 
was the father of five boys and five girls. 
The sons established the rich- 
est and most powerful pri- 
vate banking house that has 
ever existed. The daughters 
and their husbands were ex- 
cluded from the firm by the 
terms of the father’s bequest. 

Old Meyer Rothschild pos- 
sessed an uncanny financial 
sense. Further, he under 
stood human nature, was 
blessed with energy, he kept 
his promises. 

Although the operations of 
the father had been on a big 
scale, the sons eventually 
made him look like a petty 
money changer. They dom 
nated the financial opera 
tions of every European state 
throughout the turmoil of the 
late years of the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nine 
teenth century. 

The first exhaustive study of the 
Rothschild family was recently made by 


2] 


The Rise of the House of Rothschild, 
by Count Egon Caesar Corti, tran® 
lated from the German by Brian 
Beatrix Lunn. Cosmopolitan 
Corporation, New York. $5. 
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“Whoever 
threw a dog 


paid a denarius 
to the bank 
for every die” 
































@O WROTE Augustus, emperor A comfortable 

of Rome, two thousand years _ philosophy as ap- 

, concerning a game he played _ plied to selling, 
= his ‘gree fed, he added, but not in accord 
Ri arerything,” Sadeutelee he vith Go Rainy t is a method of protection used 
invoked the goddess Fortuna before ofthismodern age. | by some of the i ot corpora- 
casting the fateful dice. Today, he Today, it is believed that the sions in the world. Send for book 
would call her “Lady Luck;” but results of a sales-interview can be on Remembrance Advertising, and 
he would find the spirit of the pre-determined. Today, itisknown = specific plan for your business. 
game unchanged. If Dame Fortune that the dominant factor in almost No obligation incurred by inquiry. 
iS propitious, you win. If sheis  2"Y sale is the goodwill of the 


can be made to work with your 
salesmen, for them, and after them. 
This “after work” is what we call 
“The salesman’s time insurance 
lan.” Let us tell you about it. 











not, you lose. prospect toward the product, its 














REEDliny » tian ondertatcsthe  Seieeman, and the Rouse Sef ies Stee: ses 
job of selling in the spirit of this 5, aaberaesotenae Remembrance Advertising, and outline sales- 
oldest of games. Armed with facts Goodwill is created by Remem- cic pmainaearite sais ta: 

about his product—and little else— brance Advertising. And not only I ceniesciitsasteinnnclieapiaptcnl 

he goes to an interview with the does Remembrance Advertising Nature of business___ 

mental reservation that if his luck bring that friendly and favorable Address 

holds he will get an order. Ifit does | view-point into being, it keeps it 


not, he loses out. alive. Remembrance Advertising 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 





ST. PAUL “ CHICAGO © NEW YORK ° SAN FRANCISCO 
SAULT STE. MARIE - HAVANA - MEXICO CITY ~ HONOLULU 


When writing to Brown & Bicetow please mention Nation’s Business 
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I they illuminated plants as 
they once had to heat them 











|The new way. 
of heating that 
Modine introduced 


Showing the wey OW ridiculous the picture looks—all 
Heater circulates the light at the roof — working area 
- ae pa r king & twilight —— 


zone and keeps it 


there. Below, But, notice the heating coils. The heat 
S adeaniaed waves are roof-ward bound. 
with cast iron ra- me 
diation or pipe It is just as unreasonable to waste your 
coils. “ ao 
light at the roof as it is to waste heat 


with old-fashioned equipment. 


For you now can direct heat almost as ef- 
fectively as figi:t is directed. The Modine 
Unit Heater does this. Suspends from 
the steam line. Delivers heat down to 
working level and keeps it there. Spreads 
heat over a wide floor area. Produces a 
new degree of comfort for factory work- 
ers — warm floors, uniform temperature. 
Control of heat flow is instantaneous. 
Each Modine operates independently. 


If you’re installing a new heating system, 
if you’re repairing or giana, our 
old one, get complete facts now about 
the Modine Unit Heater. A Modine Unit 
Heater installation costs less than cast 
iron radiation. And it insures better and 
more economical heating for your plant. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1710 Racine Street (Heating Division) Racine, Wisconsin 
Branch offices in all large cities 
London Office: 

S. G. LEACH & CO. Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane 


Modine 


Unit HEATER By 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 






























Modine Unit Heater No. 701 — 

weighs only 125 Ibs., and has the 

heating capacity of nearly 2 tons 
of cast tron radiation. 





When writing to Movtne Manvuracturtnc Co. please mention Nation's Business 








Count Egon Caesar Corti, author of 
Rise of the House of Rothschild,” 
Corti’s research took him to the files of 
every European government. His 
ings are reported in a readable Volume 
of 432 pages. 

First, the Rothschilds understood the 
value of news. Their most important ag. 
tivity was obtaining and communiecatj 
information to each other. One brother 
was in London, one in Paris, one in Vj 
one in Naples, and one in Frankfort, or at 
large. 

They established their own carrier sys: 
tem for the transfer of money, pa 
and letters. When Napoleon fell af 
Waterloo, Nathan Rothschild was the 
first to communicate the news to the Eng. 
lish government, after, so it was said, he 
had placed large orders to buy English 
securities. The Rothschild messengers 
and navigators were awarded prizes for 
special performance—their ships sailed in 
any weather and their couriers pene 
trated every battlefield. The Rothschild 
forces got money to Wellington’s troops 
after the English government itself had 
failed. 


RY HAVING its representatives sta- 


tioned in different countries the 


Rothschilds were able to act as agents for 
the transfer of large sums of money; com- 
petitors had to put gold in wagons and 
haul it, whereas the Rothschilds merely 
signed a slip of paper which was honored 
by any branch. Since it often cost thirty 
per cent in those days to transfer funds, 
and since the Rothschilds handled mil- 
lions their profits were huge. 

In times of war national credit is al 
ways impaired. The Rothschilds would 
lend to a warring European nation, at a 
discount of 10 to 18 per cent, and dispose 


of the bonds at close to par in England or 


other non-warring countries. Due to its 
ability to distribute bonds at good prices, 
the House of Rothschild was preferred 
among other bankers. 

Although handicapped by religion, the 
Rothschilds were determined to 
themselves acceptable socially because at 
social functions they met important peo 
ple and acquired items of news that they 
could turn to account in business. They 
gave big dinners, and nobles and persons 
in high office attended. 

Although advertising in the modem 
sense was unknown at that time, the 
Rothschilds perceived the advantage of 
favorable notice in print, and they paid 
literary men to write monographs about 
the family. . 

The trickery and bribery that was i» 
dulged in during this period in Europe 
almost passes belief. The Rothschilds 
had their fingers in every pie, and made 
substantial personal loans, without & 
curity, to high officials who were useful to 
them. That was the custom then, and it 
has not been entirely altered even in these 
days. 

But it wasn’t all luck and indifference 
to public welfare. 

Goethe, also a native of Frankfort, one 
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was talking to Eckermann about the 
iod required for cultural or any other 
+ achievements and said: “Yes, my 


dear fellows, it all amounts to this; in | 


to do something you must be some- 
thing. We think Dante great, but he had 
a civilization of centuries behind him; the 
House of Rothschild is rich, but it has 
ired more than one generation to at- 
tain such wealth. Such things all lie 
deeper than one thinks.” 

Another commentator on the Roths- 
childs pointed out that although there are 
circumstances in life when luck may be 
g determining fact, lasting success and 
constant failure are always, and to a 
much greater degree than is generally 
supposed, attributable to the personal 
deserts or the personal failings and short- 
comings of those who are blessed by the 
one or damned by the other. 

The Rothschild family was naturally 
great, and its members would have suc- 
ceeded under any conditions. 


NDRE SIEGFRIED, a Frenchman, 
is the author of a notable book en- 
titled “America Comes of Age.” In 
many respects it is one of the best in- 
terpretations of the United States, po- 
litieally, socially, and economically, that 
has been made. It should become a prac- 
tical handbook for politicians, advertis- 
ing men, propagandists and others who 
deal with the masses. Siegfried appears 
to understand us better than we under- 
stand ourselves. 

This man has applied an outside point 
of view to such fundamental aspects of 
American civilization as New England 
Puritanism, Catholicism, prohibition, the 
color problem, the Ku Klux Klan, immi- 
gration, the protective tariff, foreign 
loans, world trade, standardization, and 
so forth. Rarely have these problems 
been discussed so sanely and dispassion- 
ately. 

I enjoyed all of the book but I could 
not agree with the author’s conclusion. 
Like so many other visitors he was over- 
whelmed by our great factories in which 
workmen perform standardized, repeti- 
tive operations. 

The Frenchman is led to make this 
statement : 


If the aim of society is to produce the 
greatest amount of comfort and luxury for 
the greatest number of people, then the 
United States of America is in a fair way 
to succeed. And yet a house, a bath, and 
a car for every workman—so much luxury 
within the reach of all—can only be ob- 
tamed at a tragic price, no less than the 
transformation of millions of workmen into 
automatons. ‘Fordism,’ which is the es- 
sence of American industry, results in the 
standardization of the workman himself. 
Artisanship, now out of date, has no place 
in the New World, but with it have dis- 
appeared certain conceptions of mankind 
Which we in Europe consider the very basis 
of civilization. To express his own per- 
sonality through his creative efforts is the 





"America Comes of Age, by Andre Sieg- 
fried, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 358 pages, $3. 
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... speed news 
in all business 


“EXTRA!! EXTRA!!... PIRATES 4 CUBS 3”... 
and you are hardly out of the ball park when the paper 
is on the street. 


General business can learn much from the newspaper 
about coordination of departmental activities. Here the 
ordinary business cycle of order, production and sale 


is crowded into a few short hours. 
; LAMSON Serves 
News leads and scraps of news come by wire and are 


immediately delivered to the slot man at the copy desk. ee 
As copy is arranged sheet by sheet, it is put in @ — Mail Order Houses 
Lamson Carrier and shot through a Pneumatic Tube _—_ Railroad Terminals 
to the composing room. Often the opening paragraphs Retail stores — 
are in type before the final ones are written. a 
. . . . e e Banks 
Similarly, instructions and proofs of news, editorial Cusnaah tts 


and advertising speed back and forth between com- 


ei Automobile Agencies 
posing room, proof room and advertising department. 


Newspapers and 


There is no lost time waiting for accumulation or human Publishers 
pick up. The paper must reach the street while news Btn 
is still news. Hospitals 
And soall business can be speeded. Lamson Pneumatic ese 
Tubes compel the continuous flow of matters from the i, iy 

And Will Serve You 


attention of one department to the attention of an- 
other. By speeding news they speed business. 


Our booklet will tell you what Winged Messengers 
will do for your business. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 
p= 


3000 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. [| 


LAMSON |7° 
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coordinate the departmental interchange 
of papers, files and packets 


When writing to Tue Lamson Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Save 
60% to 80%! 





Here’s What 
Spray-Painting 
Will do For You— 


—Lower painting costs enable you to keep your 
business property and equipment in A-1 con- 
dition, at a fraction of hand painting costs! 


—Quickly and inexpensively brightens up dark 
walls. Increases operating efficiency, sanita- 
tion—improves appearance! 


—Does a better job than hand work. Penetrates 
porous surfaces brushes cannot reach. Paints 
any difficult surface, no matter how rough. 
Applied mechanically even! 


—Applies any light or heavy paint, varnish, lac- 
quer, graphite or aluminum paints. 

—You can own your own outfit. Easy to oper- 
ate. Spray paint your equipment, furniture, 
trucks—everything! 

—A decade of experience, enables Binks to 
recommend and supply the outfit best suited to 
your needs. Complete information will be 
mailed without obligation to you. 


Binks Spray Equipment Co. 
Dept. J, 3128 Carroll Ave,, Chicago 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





BINKS 





Industrial Maintenance 
Painting Machine 


Orderan Outfit on Trial 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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ambition of every Frenchman, but it is in- 
compatible with mass production. 

The fear that this is to be a nation of 
automatons is raised by most of our crit- 
ics. Just how far along this line have we 
gone, and how serious is the danger, if 
any, that confronts us? 

It has been said that nearly half the 
business in the United States is done in 
factories employing less than 300 men, 
with offices of less than 20 people. 


N THE United States we have the tall- 
est buildings in the world, the largest 
hotels, and the biggest apartment houses, 
but we also have more detached, single 
houses than any other country. We have 
department stores that sprawl over sev- 
eral city blocks, but we still have a s.ag- 
gering number of independently owned 
(or managed) retail shops. We have the 
Ford industries in Detroit, but we have 
tens of thousands of automobile service 
stations, individually owned. 

Among the groups of workers who are 
not automatons I should include farmers, 
truck drivers, physicians, attorneys, rail- 
road employes, miners, building arti- 
sans, repair men, retail clerks, teachers, 
ministers, writers, janitors, housemaids, 
hotel employes, barbers, policemen. The 
list could be vastly increased. All these 
groups are free from direct supervision. 
Their pace is not set by a machine. They 
are as free as workers ever were. 

Whence comes the notion that so-call- 
ed “Fordism” is the essence of Ameri- 
can industry? Large production per unit 
of labor is the essence of our industry. 
Our system demands efficiency, stand- 
ardization, and machine-production. But 
a peculiar and compensating feature of 
our industry is that the moment a man 
approximates an automaton we replace 
him with a machine. He then becomes 
the supervisor of the machine. Is there 
any virtue in making nails by hand? Was 
not man created for something better? 

I am weary of hearing that ours “is a 
materialistic society, organized to pro- 
duce things rather than people, with out- 
put set up as a god.” 

It seems to me that the famous man 
who screws Nut No. 437 on a Ford car— 
if there be such a person—is considerably 
better off than the men and women who 
sit all day long in the sun cracking stones 
with a hammer, as I have seen hundreds 
do in France and Italy. Is there any- 
thing ennobling about hoisting a basket 
of cracked stone to your back and trudg- 
ing a quarter-mile with it? That is com- 
mon practice in Europe. We are trying 
to rid human beings of such brutal 
drudgery in the United States. As we 
await the further perfection of our ma- 
chines some of our workmen are con- 
demned to tasks that are monotonous, 
but we are slowly replacing pick and 
shovel men with steam shovels, and wield- 
ers of sledges are giving way to stone 
crushers and pile drivers, driven by steam 
or gasoline. 

In the printing business, with which I 
am most familiar, machinery has been so 
perfected that in the employment of men 





we must seek creative intelligenee, 
is the one quality we cannot get from the 
machines. 

It is too bad the workers t 
are not more.articular on this gsybj 
If they were I suspect that the man who 
formerly worked in the bottom of g shi 
filling buckets with coal and who now 
erates an automatic lifter would say 
“Forget it! Don’t worry about my soul! 
I never knew I had a soul until I found, 
job that let me straighten my back.” 


COMMON saying among successfyl 
business men is that if they had 
known what they had to go through to 
establish themselves they would not haye 
had the courage to make a start. 
I judge that Alice Foote Mae 
feels that way about her adventure jp 
business.“ She was forty when she made 
the break, and had three children and Jeg 
than a week’s living expenses. For 
years she had earned her living ima lady. 
like way by sewing, singing, typing, cap- 
ning fruit. She reasoned that her future 
was hopeless unless she made a radical 
change; in short, she had much to gain 
and nothing to lose by becoming a dealer 
in coffee. 
Mrs. MacDougall is now widely known 
as proprietor of a group of restaurants 
where food may be eaten amid old-world 


backgrounds. She serves scenery, atmos 


phere and romance with coffee, sand- 
wiches, salads, and waffles. 

But the restaurants are an offshoot of 
the coffee business which was started in 
1907. Not until 1919 was the Little Cof- 
fee Shop opened in the Grand Central 
Station. It was here that Mrs. Mae- 
Dougall discovered there was more money 
in hot coffee than in roasted coffee. The 
first of the large restaurants was opened 
three years later. 

Being a woman in competition with 
men, she expected rough treatment from 
the male sex. Strangely, she received 
help and consideration from men, whereas 
her reception by women (business woe 
men) was almost antagonistic. 

She calls upon the members of the fem- 
inist movement to explain: 


I cannot. All I know is that while men 
sprang ever ready, ever chivalrous, to put 
business in my way, sometimes even Com- 
petitors, women almost invariably t 
me down. . . . If their hesitancy could be 
attributed to the quality of my coffee I 
would have been the first to acknowledge 
it. But by the time I approached places 
like these (hospitals, women’s ¢0 
etc.) I was more or less of a specialist. 1 
knew my market, both wholesale and retail. 
I knew the needs of these people, as my 
success elsewhere proved. The diffieulty— 
an honest conversation proved that—lay @ 
the quality of the feminine mind. 
subtle flattery of an adroit salesman p 
them and their order in consequence weat 
to him. 


Mrs. MacDougall has worked hard fot 
her success. Her book is an honest, first 
class story of a business career. 

‘The Autobiography of a Business Womah 


by Alice Foote MacDougall. 
Brown and Company, Boston. 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


§ the election approaches, men 
along money row talk increas- 
ingly about politics, yet the 
political situation is scarcely a 

major business factor this year. 

The Democratic Party has fought hard 
fo prevent the Republican Party from 
taking exclusive possession of the pros- 

ity issue. John J. Raskob was bor- 
rowed from the General Motors Corpora- 
tion as a symbol that a Democratic vic- 
tory would not mean hard times. More- 
over, in accepting the nomination, 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith sought to 


schedules could profitably be freely dis- 
cussed, provided a representative of the 
government were present. 

Numerous leaders of the bar, as well as 
men of business, favor a restatement of 
the legal principles affecting business 
competition. Owen D. Young has stated 
flatfootedly that American communica- 
tions companies cannot retain their 
worldwide preeminence unless enabled by 
special legislation to effect a merger be- 
tween the cable and radio companies. 


tion. The only alternative is to legalize 
these combinations, except those involv- 
ing actually or potentially competing 
patents, and to subject them to govern- 
mental supervision and regulation in the 
public protection.” 

Mr. Untermyer urges extending the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission. 
In regard to this, he said: 

“Give the Commission authority to 
sanction such organizations, business 
methods, including agreements as to 

prices and production as are rea- 
sonable and do not conflict with the 





reassure business. The Democratic 
platform itself is a bid for business 
support. 

Corporation baiting no longer is 
the way to political preferment. 
With millions of small investors 
now part owners of big business 
corporations, they are in no mood 
to respond to the obsolete political 
doctrine that mere bigness is a so- 
cial menace. 

Apparently only the diehard edi- 
tor of the Wall Street Journal still 
subseribes to the ancient dogma 
that Democratic success at the 
polls would foreshadow a depres- 
sion. However, despite the divi- 
sion of the business vote, many 
men of business think that a change 
of party might be slightly disturb- 
ing to confidence. 

As a matter of fact, the two 
major parties have divided on no 
major economic issue. The Demo- 
cratic Party, it is true, has been a 
little more specific in promising 
special remedies for the farm prob- 

An outstanding economic issue, 
on which the platforms are silent, 
is the question of a thoroughgoing 
revision of the anti-trust laws in the 
light of changed post-war condi- 
tions. Under the Coolidge Admin- 
istrations, there has been an at- 
tempt to bridge the gap of legal 
obsolescence by a new spirit of 
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GROCERIES ? 


DO GREAT bankers carry bun- 
dles sometimes? Apparently 
they do, for here is Thomas W. 
Lamont, Morgan partner and 
chairman of the American Sec- 
tion of the International Cham- 
ber looking as if he had the 
family groceries 
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public interest but with power to 
prevent extortionate profits, stifling 
of outside competition or acquisi- 
tion of further competitors witaout 
the approval of the Commission.” 


NCIDENTALLY, Mr. Unter- 
myer has traditionally been the 
arch foe of existing methods of con- 
ducting the New York Stock Ex- 
change and it is significant that in 
a recent speech before the Consti- 
tutional Law Class of the College 
of the City of New York, Mr. Un- 
termyer remarked: 

“The New York Stock Exchange, 
one of the most important instru- 
mentalities of big business and 
finance, is gradually correcting the 
evils that characterized the exer- 
cise of its great powers and is evi- 
dencing a disposition to so reform 
its methods that it may not be- 
come necessary to subject it to pub- 
lic regulation, except to the extent 
of giving right of judicial review of 
certain of its acts.” 

This sounds like extending the 
olive branch. It is part of the 
record to state that several of the 
reforms which Mr. Untermyer has 
long advocated have been adopted 
by the Stock Exchange. 


H. CHENEY, sensing the 
changing nature of competi- 
tion, has described the new compe- 








enforcement. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office has sought to cooperate 
with business executives in discussing in 
advance the legality of proposed new 
alignments, but, in spite of the distinct 
change in the manner of enforcement, the 
laws no longer reflect public opinion in 
Tespect to large aggregations of capital. 
The older faith in the supreme utility of 
unrestricted competition is waning. Blind 
competition means waste. Rational con- 
of industry in the social interest de- 
pends on intelligent cooperation and inter- 
of information. Some business 
ets even think that the interdicted 
subjects of price and future production 


VEN the nonconformist, Samuel Un- 

termyer thinks that the anti-trust 
laws are out of date. Mr. Untermyer 
recently observed: 

“The anti-trust laws have been demon- 
strated to be futile, unequal and unjust 
in their operation, and unenforceable. 
These colossal aggregations of capital 
have reached the point at which the exist- 
ing laws can no longer be impartially ap- 
plied to those who are offending against 
them without such an upheaval in busi- 
ness and finance as would create a cata- 
clysm and be disastrous beyond concep- 


tition as a race between makers of 
different commodities for the con- 
sumer’s dollars. In the new competition, 
competitors within an industry have 
banded together to impress the public 
with the desirability of their product, as 
compared with other outlets for the con- 
sumers’ buying power. David Sarnoff, 
thirty-seven year old general manager of 
the Radio Corporation of America, car- 
ries the analysis a step further, and in- 
vents the phrase “supplantive competi- 
tion.” Mr. Sarnoff, with his eye on the 
scientific age in business, emphasizes the 
competition between the old and the new. 
Incidentally, Mr. Sarnoff does not sub- 
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eA Review of the 
eStock and Bond Market 


is issued by us each month and mailed to 
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nearly 50,000 investors throughout the 
United States. Each issue contains an 


analysis of four well-known listed stocks, 
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together with current information of 
interest to bond buyers. 


Tf your name is not on our mailing sist 
write on your letterhead to our nearest 
office for a copy of the current issue. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTapiisnep 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 
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sd 
Founded in 1852 
26 Shares Per Shareholder 
The ownership of Asso- PER CENT 
ciated Gas & Electric Com- 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 





pany Preferred and Class A ¢ 
stock is widely distributed. 
The average shareholder 
owns 26 shares. 68.7% 
of the shareholders own 1 
to 10 shares each and 96.7% 
own I to 100 shares each. 
This is due 








68.7% Shareholders Own 1-10 Shares 


1—to the large number 
of consumer share- 
holders—38,700 out 
of a total of 62,500 
shareholders are con- 





28.% Shareholders Own 11-100 Shares 


3.3% Shareholders Own Over 100 £° ares 
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2 The large number of consumer and employee shareholders is a stabilizing influence. 
j 
1 


sumers served by As- 
sociated properties. 




















2—to the many employee 
shareholders — 77% 
of all Associated em- 
ployees have invested. 











It also indicates the degree to which the Company has been able to provide a means of 
thrift and investment to small investors. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Booklet “N™ entitled “1 in 55” 


61 Broadway New York 
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scribe to the thesis set forth in the A: 
issue of this magazine by Mr. 

to the effect that the great need ig for 
executives to forget grandiose ideas and 
to mind their own business. Mr. Sarnoff 
says: 

“The needs of the times will bring 
forth, perhaps, a new type of executive 
trained in a manner not always associated 
with the requirements of business map. 
agement. He will have to reckon with 
the constant changes in industry that 
scientific research is bringing. He wil] 
have to be able to approximate the value 
of technical development, to understang 
the significance of scientific research, 

“He will be equipped with an even 
and exact knowledge of the relationship 
between his business and similar busi- 
nesses in the same field; between his jn- 
dustry and other industries which it may 
affect or be affected by; between business 
and government; and even between busi- 
ness and politics, for no great industrial 
enterprise is safe from political attack. 
‘Mind your own business’ is ceasing to be 
an all-embracing business axiom. It may 
be the other fellow’s business that will 
determine the success or failure of your 
own.” 


R. SARNOFF’S conception of pres- 

ent day competition is that “the 
greater danger, it would appear, is indus- 
trial self-complacency. The greater men- 
ace to the life of any industry is not in the 
competition for a share of the public dol- 
lar, but in the supplantive competition 
which modern science may breed in the 
laboratory. The ghost of industrial ob- 
solescence stalks after any industry, so 
thoroughly stabilized that it can only 
grow around the waist. 

“The competition which may make as 
well as mar, depending upon the breadth 
of view in modern industry, is the com- 
petition between the old and the new, 
between those who have made better rat- 
traps which caused the world to mark a 
path to their door, and those who have 
invented a product, developed a method, 
or found a means, that would make rat- 
traps unnecessary. 

“There is dawning, it would seem, 4 
new attitude on the part of industry to 
wards supplantive competition, whose 
first faint beginnings rise out of the lab- 
oratory. That leading elements in the 
automotive industry should interest 
themselves in aircraft developments and 
production is a splendid sign of the times. 
It betokens the day of a much closer re 
lationship and sympathy between indus- 
trial development and advanced scientific 
research. 

“The new day of swiftly moving scien- 
tific progress and rapid technical achieve- 
ment calls for industrial flexibility rather 
than rigid stabilization—flexibility that 
makes for open-minded executives in eon 
trol of great industrial enterprises, for 
greater creativeness in production 
sales plans based upon the changing ol 
ditions of industry, for the constant mir 
provement of commodity, equipment oF 
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and superior working conditions 


The section of the country in which to place 
a factory must be decided by conditions gov- 
erning the particular factory in question. 

Once having chosen the part of the coun- 
try, the type of community remains to be 
decided: shall it be a large city or small 
town? In making this decision the manu- 
facturer who is seeking reduction of costs 
and improvement of production will choose 
a small town. 

In those respects in which the big city once 
had an advantage, the small town has now 
been properly equipped. Its power supply is 
both ample and economical asa result of the 
blanketing of the countryside by widespread 
electric transmission systems. Hard roads 
and fast freight have made it the equal of 
the big city in transportation facilities. 

In other respects, the small town offers 
advantages not possessed by the large met- 


ropolitan centers. Land is both cheap and 
plentiful in the small town, affording ample 
room for industrial operations and for 
growth. Living conditions are vastly supe- 
rior. Workers own their homes and have a 
stake in the community. They are free from 
the fatiguing effects of congestion and long 
trips to and from work—an advantage which 


is readily translated into more interested 


and more effective production. A moder- 
ate wage scale buys as much for the worker 
as higher wages can buy in the big city. 

The 3,600 small towns served by Middle 
West Utilities Company’s subsidiaries are 
located in thirty states. In this varied group 
the geographical requirements of almost 
any industry can be met. Correspondence is 
invited by Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, Middle West Utilities Company, 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Why pay for 
investment values 
you do not need? 


BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR 
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— DS, like anything else you buy, differ in the features 
they offer—grade of security, maturity, salability, tax-ex- 
emption, etc. These features are reflected in the market value 
of the bond and consequently in the yield. 

For instance, one bond may be better known to investors than 
another—and in greater demand. If you are likely to need ready 
cash on short notice, the premium you pay for such marketa- 
bility may be real economy. If your affairs are relatively stable, 
to have extreme marketability would. be a luxury. 

Again, some bonds are tax-exempt. As a result, their yield is 
lower than for taxable bonds. The investor who pays a relatively 
small income tax has no definite use for such bonds, though he 
may buy some to add safety and diversification to his invest- 
ment fund. 

The greater the security behind a bond, usually the lower the 
yield. Every investor needs to be conservative; but what is con- 
servative for one might be less so for another. For instance, a 
widow, dependent entirely upon her investment income for sup- 
port, could not afford to take even the reasonable risk quite prop- 
er for an active business man. If the latter, therefore, insists on 
the degree of security required by the former, he is paying in 
reduced yield. 

This seems simple enough; but, in its application, not only 
must the investor’s circumstances be known; the bonds them- 
selves must be accurately analyzed in respect to the various 
features. Halsey, Stuart & Co. originates a large volume of bond 
issues in the principal fields of conservative investment. It 
knows these issues at first hand—and is more concerned with 
helping the investor build an investment structure adapted to 
his circumstances than with merely selling him some bonds. 

We have just prepared a new and revised edition of our Bond 
Analysis Chart. It is simple to use. With it you may make your own 


survey of your bond holdings—and see how they fit your needs. Sent 
upon request, without obligation. Write for Analysis Chart NF-98 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle St. NEW YORK 35 Wail St. 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth 8t, DETROIT 601 Griswold St. CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth 8t, BosTON 85 Devenshire St. MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., South 








Listen in every Thursday evening to the 


“Old Counsellor’’ 


on the HALSEY-STUART HOUR 


Helpful answers to everyday investment problems—z2 piece concert orchestra 

8:00 P. M. Central Standard Time g:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
(Daylight Saving Time, one bour later) 

W-E-A-F and 28 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
































When writing to Havsey, Srvuart & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





service in order to meet rising public 
standards.” 


HOMAS R. PRESTON, Chattango. 

ga, Tenn. banker and president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, told me 
that he regards the open participation of 
outstanding business men and firlanciers 
in politics as ushering in a new era in the 
relations between business men and Goy. 
ernment. 

Until a decade ago or so, it was inexpe- 
dient for a party or politician to deal 
openly with a capitalist. Business leaders 
were unwanted in public life. 

The late Woodrow Wilson was a pio- 
neer in helping to slay the prejudice, 
When the Federal Reserve system wag 
organized, he appointed Paul M. War. 
burg, who was at that time a partner jn 
the second largest investment bankj 
house in the United States, to the Federal 
Reserve Board. Later, after this country 
entered the war, former President Wilson 
further honored business leaders by in- 
viting them to Washington as dollar a 
year men. Bernard M. Baruch, Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., and Daniel Willard were 
among the conspicuous men in this group. 

Then the late Warren Harding pro- 
ceeded further in defiance of tradition by 
inviting into his Cabinet Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, the wealthiest man in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the present campaign, General W. 
W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad, is a Republican National: 


Committeeman from Pennsylvania. John 
J. Raskob, who despite his resignation as 
chief financial officer of General Motors, 
is at this writing still a vice-president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
and also of General Motors, is chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
J. R. Nutt, president of the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, is treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee. 


N COMMENTING on the open par- 

ticipation of business men in polities 
Mr. Preston told me: 

“In the past big business operated in 
politics secretly behind the curtain, pull- 
ing the strings with unseen hands, Now 
big business comes out into the open and 
expresses its political convictions. The 
present situation is in marked contrast 
to Mark Hanna’s times, when caricatur- 
ists depicted the public antagonism to- 
ward the rich man in polities. 

“The willingness of the public to accept 
outstanding industrial and financial fig- 
ures in politics is symbolic of a changed 
popular attitude. Since the war the pub- 
lic has invested in securities on a seale 
never hitherto attained in any country. 

“The man with $1,000 found it possible 
to go into partnership with John J. Ras 
kob, the du Ponts, the Rockefellers, and 
other financial leaders. They have over 
a period of years associated themselves ™ 
a small financial way with these out 
standing men, and the experience has beet 
satisfactory. Accordingly, the public has 
new faith and confidence in these men.” 
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Though business men are taking a 
more active part in politics, corporations 
as such are seeking to maintain a non- 


i attitude. This was made clear | 


in the correspondence between Mr. Ras- 
kob and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
the General Motors Corporation, when 
the former resigned as chairman of the 
finance committee because of his active 
part in Governor Smith’s campaign. 


we controls the policy of corpora- 
tions? Nearly three months ago, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., said in effect to 
Colonel Robert W. Stewart, chairman of 
Standard Oil of Indiana, “You're fired.” 
Yet at this writing the Colonel still sits 
at his desk, working as usual. The 
younger Rockefeller, it appears, controls 
only 15 per cent of the voting stock, and 
to force his stand must either win the 
backing of smaller stockholders or go out 
into the open market and thus increase 
his voting power. 


HE attitude toward the sale of stock 

to employes is changing. The pio- 
neers, like the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) which made it feasible for 
employes to acquire stock of the com- 
pany on the partial payment plan by 
contributing only two-thirds of the pur- 
chase price, put strings on the deal to 
prevent employes from selling out and 
taking quick profits. For example, the 
Standard Oil Company announced at 
the conclusion of one five year campaign 
that employes who disposed of their 
stock without good reason would not be 
permitted to participate in the next 
operation. 

The newer notion is to sell stock to 
employes on favorable terms, and attach 
nostrings. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
doing this. In offering 350,000 shares of 
new stock to employes 15 points below the 
open market, General W. W. Atterbury, 
president, takes pride in leaving the ulti- 
mate disposition of such stock to the pur- 
chasers. The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company habitually sells new treas- 
ury stock to employes far below the mar- 
ket, and makes no restraints on the new 
owners. 

After six years of rising security prices, 
employe-ownership campaigns are likely 
to be jeopardized if companies offer their 
shares to employes at inflated market 
prices, registered by speculative opera- 
tors who are optimistic about the future. 
Companies should instead sell new treas- 
ury stock to employes at prices which 
reflect actual tangible assets, rather than 
hopes concerning the future. If the cor- 
poration intends to promote better 
relationships through employe-ownership 
campaigns, it should give the employe an 
opportunity to buy stock on more favor- 
able terms than the outsider. Some of the 
more enlightened companies are already 
pursuing this policy. 


N ONE respect at least, Americans are 
being converted to the British concep- 
tion of property. They are beginning to 
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If you stop near the 
center of PARIS 
youll be near 


THE EQUITABLE 














E. T. C. Letters of 
Credit, a safe, con- 
venient andeconom- 
ical way for Import- 
ers, Exporters, and 
' Travelers to carry 

ortransmit funds. 








HE Equitable has recently completed 

its new six-story building located at 
41 rue Cambon, with a convenient entrance 
also at 11 Boulevard de la Madeleine. 


The opening of this new office in Paris 
places The Equitable in a better position 
than ever before to aid you in the trans- 
action of your foreign business. 


Also when you visit Paris, remember that 
The Equitable is centrally located and able 
to render you almost every service a traveler 
or business man could desire. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


BALTIMORE: Keyser Building, Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


LONDON + PARIS + MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 
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PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building CHICAGO: 105 South La Selle Se. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Building ATLANTA: Healey Building 
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When writing to Tue Equrtaste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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Someone Might, But— 


Someone might make as good 
an appraisal as an American 
Appraisal. But it would take him 
many times as long and it would 
cost many times as much. The 
real resources of the American 
Appraisal Company are the data, 
the personnel, and the experience 
which enable us to make accurate 


appraisals quickly, inexpensively. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 




















consecutive issues of NATION’S BUSINESS 
3 to keep you informed of 
every important trend in business 


until October, 1931! 












' 
' To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 
; Send me NATION’s BUSINESS, your official 
monthly publication, beginning with the Oc- | 
! tober number. Bill me later for $7.50 forthe | 
{ three year term-subscription (OR: I enclose | 
| remittance with this coupon). \ 
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! 
y ADDRESS -........-..------------------------ | 
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consider individual wealth in terms of 
income, rather than of principal. To ay 
increasing extent, men are leaving ingyr. 
ance bequests in the form of income 
rather than in lump sums. The trust 
companies in 1927 were called upon to 
administer eight times as many insuranes 
estates as in 1923. 

Incidentally, there has been a p 
sively expanding boom in the demand for 
the fiduciary services of banks and trust 
companies. Men of property, through 
tie-ups with trust companies, have to an 
increasing extent sought to leave ma 
ment with their property. When trust 
agreements restrict heirs, it becomes 
more difficult to separate a fool from his 
money. 


N CONNECTION with the wide 

spread discussion of brokers’ loans, 
spokesmen for organized speculation eon- 
cede that the demand of business for 
credit should get consideration before the 
stock market is provided for. In diseuss- 
ing this subject with me, E. H. H. Sim. 
mons, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, who has done so much to eon- 
duct the bourse in the spirit of open eoy- 
enants openly arrived at, said: 

“The securities market on the New 
York Stock Exchange, together with the 
loans extended to brokers on its securi- 
ties, constitute in fact a surplus market 
for capital. When capital becomes scaree, 
additional funds for commerce and indus- 
try can always be obtained by a reduction 
of this surplus capital market. This was 
clearly seen in 1919-21, when brokers’ 
loans experienced a sharp deflation at a 
time when general banking loans, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural districts, were 
steadily rising in amounts. On the other 
hand, when capital is created in excess of 
the needs of direct borrowers at the banks, 
these surplus funds very naturally flow 
into the surplus market, with the result 
that Stock Exchange prices rise and 
brokers loans tend to expand. 

“This situation has been experienced 
recently. Thus the capital market for 
surplus funds centering in the Stock Ex- 
change serves to equalize the supply and 
demand for capital like the governor of 
an engine. Sometimes stability in capital 
conditions elsewhere can be obtained only 
by instability and continual change in the 
capital market.” 


he 1928, the Federal Reserve auther- 
ities have consistently wielded their 
influence in the direction of making eredit 
dearer. The new policy was a reversal of 
the attempt in the summer of 1927 to 
make funds artificially easy, especially 
during the crop-moving period. ‘ 
In spite of the loss of half a billion 
dollars in gold since last September, the 
tightening of the domestic market w 
has taken place would not have been 80 
striking but for Federal Reserve poliey: 
If it desired to exercise its influence m 
direction of keeping interest rates rela- 
tively low, the Federal Reserve 
have offset the practical effect of the gold 
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rts by buying an equivalent amount 

of Government securities. By standing 
aside, the Federal Reserve allowed the 
outflow of gold to have its normal tighten- 
i ect. 
Peedi the Federal Reserve deliber- 
ately accelerated the tightening ten- 
denies not only by failing to buy but by 
getually selling substantial amounts of 
United States Government securities. The 
sale of such securities in the open market 
by the Federal Reserve has virtually the 
same effect on the money market as the 
export of an equivalent amount of gold. 

Thirdly, the Federal Reserve since the 
first of the year authorized three increases 
in rediscount rates of regional banks. 

Fourthly, particularly in the June Bul- 
letin, the Federal Reserve Board hinted 
that member banks could improve their 
position by reducing loans or selling se- 
curities. 


HE restrictive credit policy of the Fed- 

eral Reserve evidently resulted from a 
belief that the rate of flow of additional 
credit into speculatve channels was un- 
healthy. Corrective measures, which 
have been partially effective, have in- 
duced the New York banks, which are 
most sensitive to banking changes, sub- 
stantially to reduce brokers’ loans for 
their own account, and have checked the 
rate of expansion in loans for out of town 
correspondents. However, loans from 
non-banking sources, corporations, 
wealthy individuals, and.foreign interests 
—have increased with such rapidity as to 
ofiset to a large extent the effect of a con- 
traction of brokers’ loans from banking 
sources. 

The loans made for the account of 
others are outlaw loans—loans arranged 
outside the protection of the banking 
laws. Such lending is irresponsible, and 
unsupervised. It tends to keep the bank- 
ing situation out of the control of the 
duly constituted banking authorities. 
Such loans recently constituted 40 per 
cent of the total, and at this writing the 
New York Clearing House is considering 
methods of bringing such lending under 
control. 


THOUGH the attitude of the Federal 
Reserve authorities toward gold ex- 
ports and increases in the demand for 
credit for speculative purposes was a pri- 
mary factor in causing tightening of in- 
terest rates, the outside events, rather 


than the viewpoint of the Federal Re- | 
Serve system, were perhaps the motivat- | 


ing factors. George E. Roberts, vice- 
president of the National City Bank, in 
the last monthly letter, says: 

“Tt is clear that the stringency in the 
Money market has not been due to the 
policy of the Reserve banks. . . . This 
stringency has resulted from an increasing 

nd for credit outside of commercial 
uses, chiefly in evidence in the increase in 
brokers’ loans, 

“There is reason to believe that the 
Period of gold imports on a large scale is 





Invest today 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least 
troublesome income-producers you can possibly 
leave to your dependents. Their income will sup- 
plement your own personal earnings while you 
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live. When you go, their income-producing quali- 


ti 


es will continue unimpaired. 


Let us help you build an investment program 


“They should inherita 
dependable income”’ 


which will expand as your business and income 


expand. At National City offices in over fifty 
American cities and in important foreign centers 
you will find experienced bond men ready to an- 
alyze your personal investment needs and make 
suitable recommendations. They have contact 
with investment conditions throughout the world, 
and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 


years of financial experience. 





Our current list con- 
tains a wide choice of 
investigated issues. It 
will be sent on 
request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Complete—Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PABAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 





























Eat and Be Well! 


welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


dieta, laxative and bleod-building diets, and 
diets used in the correction of varions 
maladies. 


The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring & 
without cost or 
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To One Hundred Foreign Ports 


BALTIMORE leads every port on the Atlantic Coast, New 
York alone excepted, in foreign commerce. Down the Chesa- 
peake ships sail to one hundred foreign ports throughout the 
world, carrying iron and steel, coal, grain, copper—extending 
the market for American products. 


Closest ocean port to the country’s great steel centers and to 
Middle Western manufacturing districts, Baltimore also enjoys 
freight differentials to inland cities. 


Complete terminal facilities and port economies insure prompt 
handling at minimum cost, while the resources of the Balti- 
more Trust Company provide ample means for financing a 
heavy volume of foreign trade. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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Still Goimg Strong! 


FOUR YEARS AGO George E. Roberts, Vice President 
of the National City Bank, New York, wrote a series 
of articles for Nation’s Bustness under the title 


“Things to Tell Your Men” 


A Series on Economics in Homespun 


More than 500,000 reprints of this series of articles have been dis- 
tributed by Nation's Busnvess, on request. And after four years, 
the demand for reprints is still alive. 


NATION’S BUSINESS will reprint at cost on request 
any article in any quantity. Attractive booklet size 
suitable for distribution. 
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A Nation of Men 
or Machines? 


(Continued from page 40) 

way across. Anything less than that is 
pure piffling, as well intentioned, perhaps, 
as the dear old village ladies, going amo 
the poor of their communities with char. 
ity baskets on their fluttering arms, but 
equally ineffectual in permanency of ef. 
fect. 

What our unemployment problem 
needs is not guess work and charity, but 
science and cure. It is not a problem of 
the poor and the witless; it is a problem 
of our national economic and industrial 
fabric. It is not just sentiment; it is na. 
tional well-being, which you may call 
business if you like. 


Not Question of Output 


HERE is no question of sufficiency of 

output for all. We have long since 
passed the stage where our capacity to 
produce was in question. 

The amazing thing about it all, the 
compelling thing, the thing that makes 
the whole world dizzy with wonderment, 
is that we have reached a point where we 
produce to such prodigious degrees that 
inless every person is a buyer something 
zoes wrong. 

Once we would have said, “Here are 
two million or more who are hungry. It’s 
too bad, let us give them something.” 

Now we say, “Here are two million or 
more who are unable to buy, and what are 
we going to do?” 

The commodities for them pile up and 
they don’t come and get them. Yes, un- 
employment is a different problem from 
that in the good old days of Grover Cleve- 
land and Benjamin Harrison. 

The pertinent fact, striking certain 
quarters like blasphemy and sacrilege, is 
that the one big, sure, sane, constructive 
remedy is a constant, careful, considered 
readjustment of wages and hours of labor. 
This is not the doctrine of wandering 
minstrels of economic fallacies. It is the 
conclusion of the sanest, most important 
men at the top of the industrial mountain 
range. The individual output in indus- 
try has trebled since 1923, indicating how 
we are speeding up the replacement of 
men by machines and of machines by 
ever-improving machines. The problem 
grows—the black magic works while we 
sleep. 

Politicians make their gestures, aware 
that society holds them to a degree re 
sponsible. But they, poor things, are out 
of their element when it comes to devis- 
ing remedies. 

They may throw bits of bread upon the 
waters, in the form of public works, which 

they expect will return to them in the 
form of votes. But that contributes noth- 
ing to the permanent solution of unem- 
ployment troubles. 

We may as well get through our heads 
the idea that this problem, in its perma- 
nent aspect, is a problem of and for tm- 
dustry, of and for the makers and 
tributors of commodities, and it is there 
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that the solution must be found. The 

problem is not in any major sense a polit- 

Sh ene. 

Moreover, the problem can be made 
‘teal in any sense only when govern- 
t embarks upon some policy that up- 

sets industry, such as war. Outside of 

that, the world of industry, where em- 
nt is concerned, is one thing and 
the world of politics is another. What 


the men of politics can do is to open the | 


yay for industry to enlarge and perfect 
its machinery of self-government, to en- 
jarge its capacity to order its own house 
sanely, and betimes to point the finger to 
evils that need attention. The Senate in- 
iry of last spring and the Department 
of Labor report summed up into such a 
inting. 
TTniiestly industry cannot do much 
unless it can bring organization into full 
y. There can be no discipline, no-con- 
certed effort, no large planning, and ab- 
solutely no check of one force upon an- 
other, without lawful, functional, unlim- 
ited organization. 

And this must and in time will include 
every factor in industry, by which I mean 
every factor that plays a useful and func- 
tional role. It will then be possible to 
develop the necessary knowledge and take 
the necessary steps to prevent chronic 
unemployment. 

There always will be a certain sporadic 
unemployment, because there will always 
be those who, for one reason or another, 
do not want to work, or will not work, or 
cannot work. And there are likely to be 
crises which materialize too rapidly to be 
reached with preventive measures. But 
a proper relation of things to each other, 
of wages and hours to output, of men to 
machinery and of output to market, made 
possible by organization of industry and 
by the delegation of authority can be 
reached. 


Trend Toward Improvement 


EMPLOYMENT, in its serious as- 

pect, can be abolished. This is not 
4 professorial abstraction developed in 
the mists of intellectual rookeries; it is 
the essence of what business, industry, 
commerce—that conglomerate of build- 
ig and forging and hammering and 
shipping and selling—is working toward, 
unconsciously for the most part, but with 
some speed, nevertheless. 

It lies within the province of govern- 
ment tomake possible more speed and it 
les within the province of industry and 
commerce to make progress more planful 
instead of letting it remain adrift. Ameri- 
tan output needs an abounding, capable, 
virile, more voracious consuming public 
mAmerica. Failing in that, we fail with 
a ‘ 

Why pack cartons for men who can- 
hot buy? Why devise styles for women 
Who cannot wear? Why spread the lure 
of Yellowstone before men who can’t even 
pay local carfare? The needed thing is 
to bring the idle army back into the mar- 

Perhaps that requires some courage 
on the part of industry, but it had better 
rave and face the music. 
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A Steelcrete Armored Bank Vault guards 
valuables by day and by night in the home 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Hartford, Conn. 


Architect: Benj. W. Morris, New Y ork City 
Contractor: Henry C. Irons, New York City 


Other great life insurance buildings 
where Steelcrete Vaults have been recent- 
ly installed: New York Life Insurance 

Idg., New York City— Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Bldg., Newark, N.J.— 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Bldg, 
Greensboro, N. C. 








CONCRETE BANK VAULTS 
with the Protection of Steel 


ie was only after investigation of various forms of Bank Vault 
construction that the Building Committee of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company decided upon the Steelcrete 
System to Vault Protection for its new building. 

The findings of architect and builder clearly indicated the supe- 
riority of the Steelcrete entanglement of steel thoroughly imbedded 
in concrete. It was shown that this type of construction offered 
the maximum resistance against drill, cutting flame and blasting. 

Steelcrete Armored Bank Vaults comprising thousands of heavy 
strands of steel conserve space and at the same time afford adequate 
protection of all valuables. Even in view of 
the increased safety, the Steelcrete System in 
this building costs less to install than an 
other form of Vault construction considered. 


Let us send yon a certified endorsement covering 
the details of this installation along with a book of 
facts. Write to us today. 


Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Va. 











Westborough Savings Bank 
J. Williams Beal Sons, Architects 


Village and Country Banks every- 
where have installed 
Steelcrete Armored 
Bank Vaults to in- 
sure Maximum pro- 
tection per dollar 
invest 











OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards. . . Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions... Metal Lath . .. Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 








When writing to Consottpatep Expannep Mera Compantes please mention Nation’s Business 
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ENDURANCE 


While modern industry has re- 
placed the endurance of man with 
the longevity of machines, thews 
and sinews are yet the sole source 
of power in many parts of the 
world. (For over 20 years, PEELLE 
Freight Elevator Doors have sup- 
planted man-power with endur- 
ing mechanical energy in the 
field of vertical traffic. 


Surveys for Executives 


Executives interested in promoting 
efficiency by lessening manual labor 
should read A. C. Nielsen Certified 
Survey No. 104. It contains cost data 
and unbiased reports of actual oper- 
ating conditions, etc. Write for it. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston - Calenge - Cleveland - Philadelphia 
d 30 other cities 
In Canada: Fercats and Hamilton, Ont. 


PEELLE 
DOORS 


“The Doorway of America "I 
Freight Elevator Traffic” 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, founded 1834 
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NEWS 
OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
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helpful in this pamphlet. 


successful practices in their fields. 
in pamphlets. 





HAT is your interest, Chain Store Owner? 
independents are giving you pretty stiff competition. Per- 
haps you could learn something from the successful prae- 
tices of independents in advertising, handling goods or what not. 
Recently the National Chamber issued a pamphlet containing a list 
of all its publications with a description of what each covers. 
Manufacturers may be interested in industrial expansion, foreman- 
ship, how to expand their foreign trade. 


As a citizen you may be interested in city zoning and planning, street 
and highway traffic, or aeronautical development. 

The National Chamber has eleven service departments dealing with 
different phases of business, insurance, agriculture, foreign trade, ete. 
These experts are constantly collecting the latest information on the 
This is embodied from time to time 


A summary of all these pamphlets, “List of Publications,” is available 
upon request to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


$$$ 


Perhaps some 


They will find something 














TuovcH thirty-seven 
years have been added 
to the average lifetime 
of man during the last 
four centuries, no im- 
portant gains in longevity have been ef- 
fected for those who have reached 52 or 
beyond, according to “The Silent Sick- 
nesses of Middle Age,” a publication of 
the Insurance Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber. 

The most serious problem in public 
health at the present time is found in 
the chronic maladies to which the term 
“silent sicknesses” has been applied. 
There are manifold causes back of these 
degenerative diseases, and there is con- 
siderable doubt as to the major underly- 
ing causes that are now operative in con- 
nection with them. However, one great 
fault in the situation is the failure to 
recognize them in their early stages. 

A fundamental procedure in attacking 
this problem is the periodic health ex- 
amination, the correction of any physical 
defects revealed, and the regulation of 
living habits along constructive lines. 
Temperance in everything is the answer 
to the question, “How shall I live in or- 
der to avoid these organic maladies?” 

Copies of this publication, “Health Bul- 


Sicknesses of 


Middle Age 





letin No. 6,” may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the National Chamber. 





RevENvE from death 
dues has trebled in the 
last decade, according 


Inheritance 
Taxes 





to figures contained in 
a report of the State and Local Taxation 
Committee on “State Inheritance Taxes” 
recently published by the Finance De- 
partment of the National Chamber. This 
type of tax is one of the most widely 
used. Only three states, Florida, Nevada 
and Alabama, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, do not levy such a tax. 

Rates and methods of administration 

vary widely. In fact, about the only 
point of agreement is the existence of the 
tax itself. Inheritance taxes now form 
about seven per cent of the total tax 
collections of the states, ninety millions 
out of $1,250,000,000. 

From the standpoint of inheritance 
taxation, the three types of property, 
estate, tangible personal property, 
intangible personal property, each pre 
sent separate questions. 

Real estate can be taxed only where 
located, and a recent decision of 
United States Supreme Court that tal 
gible personal property likewise can 
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Painted for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
by Saul Tepper 


“Kall my cow for an Editor? 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspaper in the center 
of a western dairy dis- 
trict led a state fight against tuber- 
cular cattle. 


For five years it struggled to con- 
vince farmers and dairymen that 
infected animals were not only dan- 
gerous to life and health, but were 
business liabilities. 


A long series of editorials and 
articles was published. The State 
Agricultural College was enlisted. 
And the day finally came when the 


I should say not’ 


dairymen who had bitterly assailed 
the editor wrote to the state in- 
spector, asked him to inspect their 
herds, and to slaughter all infected 
animals. 


Sections of the public are often 
wrong-headedly committed to a 
course against their own interests. 
The editor who attempts to con- 
vince them that they are wrong 
must have the courage to stand both 


circulation loss and ad- 
vertising loss. 

Public opinion changes 
slowly. But he gains both back in 
the end, in heaping measures. And 
he establishes his paper so firmly in 
the homes and hearts of his readers 
that no opposition can shake their 
trust in its integrity. 


This reader-confidence that the 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers 
have built up through many strenu- 
ous years is not for sale at any price. 
But it can make sales for advertisers. 





NEW YORK - Telegram SAN FRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt. News AKRON ,. . Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLENews-Sentinel 
CLEVELAND . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH .. Press EL PASO cscw Pee 
BALTIMORE . » Post CINCINNATI + Post TOLEDO , . News-Bee MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY. News SAN DIEGO . ,. .. Sun 
PITTSBURGH » Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citiscen HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE .. Press TERRE HAUTE .. Post 


COVINGTON , ALBUQUERQUE ... New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


, Kentucky Post — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPP S-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA + PHILADELPHIA 
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The Race Is Not Always 
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To The Swift! 


OME manufacturers—and merchants, 
~ too—make a great showing of Profitless 

Prosperity—that is, they are going 
e motions of doing a much larger 
business than their contemporaries and of- 
ten have no idea how little real profit they’re 
making—because record keeping with them 
is not on a par with sales making. 


through 


ing more net profit on smaller volume—with 
ief and hard work— because 
they are fully equipped in all departments 

h Egry Registers which give an accurate 
picture of the business at all times. 


much less 


wit 


Our Latest 
Achievement 
—the Egry 
COM-PAK 





3—No loose parts. 


od 


EGRY 


Distinctive Features: 


1—Beauty in design and finish. 
2—Even balance and light weight. 


4—Speed and accuracy in operation. 


5—Perfect alignment of forms, 


- = 6—Ail forms issued to a ct 
Some firms, however, are actually realiz- che. eet 


bill. 
high grade steel. 
made. 


35 Years 


Registers 


of Building 
Autographic 


7—Issues 2 to 6 copies of any size 

8—Made of durable Bakelite and 

9—All operating parts precision 
d 


10-Generous loading capacity. 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION SHOWING HOW 
AN EGRY SYSTEM CAN HELP YOU 


Yigg EGRY REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, met 


legally taxed only where it has 


situs at time of death of decedent (the 


domicile of the owner not being the eon. 
trolling factor in such cases) hag 
clarified the situation, so far as the taxs- 
tion of this type of property is concerned, 

Theoretical cases can be worked oyt 
where the amount of taxes levied 
various states exceeds the total value of 
the estate, and some actual cases haye 
approached this theoretical confiscation, 

The publication is a comprehensiye 
study of the situation, with various sug. 
gestions for its relief. 





An Important cham- 
ber problem js the 
stimulation of interest 


Electing 
Directors 





and knowledge of what 
the organization is doing. The Colum. 
bus, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce was 
able to stimulate interest by using the 
election of directors as the occasion. 

At the last annual election a canvasgj 
committee selected by the membershj 
at large canvassed the membership list 
and selected ten candidates for direetor- 
ships of which five were to be elected. 
These ten met with the president of the 
Chamber and discussed the program of 
work. By drawing lots they divided 
themselves into two tickets of five each, 
adopting platforms and selecting a cam- 
paign manager from the Chamber staff. 
The rival groups then issued campaign 
material and entered on a vigorous con- 
test for votes. The vigor of the campaign 
brought out the vote. The platforms in- 
formed the membership of what the 
Chamber had done, is doing, and proposes 
to do. Three from one ticket and two 
from the other were elected. 





Over two hundred and 
forty men attended the 
National School for 


Knowled ge 
is Power 














ey eee 66,675 
Vice-Presidents ............ * wea 
as a oie Cw wes oc 30,374 
0 15,274 
Partners and Proprietors.... 19,474 
Directors, Chairmen of Boards, 

Comptrollers, General Coun- 

sels, Superintendents and 

DIN cada cs ox saecdi's 10,700 
General Managers .......... 19,739 





Department Managers 
(Branch—Purchasing— 
Sales—Export, Etc.)...... 


Major Executives.......... 
Other Executives .......... 


Total Executives........... 


All other Subscriptions... .. 


Who are our 270,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 136,679 Corporations* 


In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 


18,674 





212,160 
14,500 





226,660 
43,340 





NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 


*Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 




















Commercial and Trade 
Organization Secretaries held at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., from 
July 8 to 21. The men came from thirty- 
four states and Canada. Forty of them 
were trade association executives repre 
senting twenty-two different phases of in- 
dustrial production and distribution. 
The professors were leading university, 
chamber of commerce and trade associa- 
tion men selected because of their out- 
standing ability and the proven success 
of their work. The National Chamber 
men who gave courses were: Managet 
Van der Vries, of the North Central Di 
vision; Manager Baker, of the Trade At 
sociation Department; Manager Brook- 
ings, of the Natural Resources Produe- 
tion Department; Manager Brown, ol 
the Commercial Organization Depart 
ment; Manager Leopold, of the South 
Central Division; Assistant Managet 


Howard, of the Department of Manu : 


facture; Assistant Manager James, of 


Agricultural Service; Assistant Manager © 


Rogers, of the Civic Development De 
partment. The courses covered every 
phase of chamber of commerce and t 


association work. . 
President Butterworth, of the National 
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Chamber and Merle Thorpe, Editor of 
Narion’s Business, spoke to large noon- 
day meetings. 

President Butterworth spoke on the re- 
ation of the National Chamber to local 
chambers and trade associations. Merle 
Thorpe talked on the value of the school. 
The value cannot be overestimated not 
mly to the secretary personally but also 
to his organization. 

The school presents an opportunity to 
jearn what others have done successfully. 
Secretaries get a new idea of their jobs 
and how they can be done most effec- 
tively. Local chamber and trade asso- 
ciation boards of directors are more and 
more coming to realize that it is part of 
the secretary’s job to attend the schools, 
that the organization will progress more 
rapidly. 

At the close of the school Manager 
Yan der Vries expressed himself as well 
pleased with the results of this year’s ses- 
son and announced that plans were al- 
ready under way to make next year’s 
school even more complete. 

The Western School for Commercial 
Secretaries was held at Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, California, from August 
4-11. All the eleven Western states were 
represented. Ray W. Smith, business 
manager of the school, in commenting on 
the work, pointed out that this year’s 
session was the best, not only in num- 
bers attending, but also in the quality 
of the work. He said that the school is 
now firmly established and that next 
year’s prospects are bright. 





Four FLoops in four 
years nearly destroyed 
Beardstown, Illinois, 
but the citizens re- 
fused to be downed. The experiences 
of this city of seventy-five hundred are 
described by E. E. Nicholson as follows: 

In the days of its infancy the river was 
its principal asset ; when the railroad was 
unknown, the packets plying the then 
harmless stream brought commercial 
prosperity, but in later years it came to 
be the town’s greatest menace. 

Of course, there was an underlying 
cause. For some years past the lowlands 
along the river banks for miles both above 
and below Beardstown had been reclaim- 
ed; first a levee here and then one there 
until by the year 1922 it was a stream 
walled on both sides, confining the waters 
t0anarrow trough. Added to this proc- 
és must be considered the raising of the 
level of the River some two and one-half 
feet by the emptying into the head of the 
liver the now famous Chicago Sanitary 


A Town That 
Came Back 





All went well, however, until a season 
of unprecedented rainfall hit the Illinois 
Valley and the creeks and streams adja- 
cent to the river poured in their turbu- 
lent waters and the “spring rise” which 

ad come and gone yearly without much 

ter, became a sudden menace and 
ilé Tiver came over its banks and poured 
itself forth over this pretty town. 

To mark the date more precisely it was 
m Easter, 1922, that the town was a 
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Uninterrupted 
Plant Operation 





made possible by substituting a 
Louzsville Continuous Dryer for one 
which delivered material intermittently 

















To dry one of the ingredients of his 
product, an Eastern manufacturer 
(name and address on _ request) 
used a type of dryer which deliv- 
ered material intermittently. 


Realizing that his entire manufac- 
turing process was thus being ham- 
pered, he appealed to Drying 
Headquarters for a 





pecs up production throughout 
the entire plant. 


Says the manufacturer: “In addi- 
tion to the economies effected by 
continuous operation, there have 
been large savings in labor, fuel and 
space. The quality of the finished 
material is superior to that ob- 





machine which 
would deliver mate- 


rial continuously. 


Following a careful 
inquiry into his prob- 
lems, Louisville 
Drying Engineers in- 
stalled a Louisville 
Rotary Dryer which 
was planned to func- 
tion as part of the 
whole manufactur- 
ing process. By de- 
livering material 
continuously and 
automatically, it has 





tained by former 
5 Ways 


methods.” 
to cut drying costs 


The first way is to permit 

Louisville Drying Engineers 
to make a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will... 

Cut fuel expense from one- 

third to one-half in many 
cases. 


Deliver dried material con- 
tinuously, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 


Cut the number of attend- 

ants needed to one in most 
instances. 

Reduce the amount of floor 

space requiredasmuchas80%. 








Louisville Drying 
Engineers have aided 
a thousand manufac- 
turers in more than 
fifty industries to 
dry materials more 
efficiently and eco- 
nomically. They 
will gladly make a 
study of your own 
drying problems 
(without obligation, 
of course) if you will 
return the coupon 
below. 





LOUISVILLE 
DRYTI MACHINERY 


NG N 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated 


Hull St. and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


Pin to Letterhead 


r 

I 

l 

1 Mail to Louisville Drying Machinery Co., 

| Hull Street and Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 
Ky., for further particulars of the service 

offered by, Louisville Drying Engineers. 
No obligation, 

! 

' 


When writing to Loutsvitte Macutnery Company, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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You can release valuable floor 
space for production purposes 
by using your yard for mate- 
rial storageor heavy operations. 
Page “‘walls of steel’’ give the 
same security as your buildings. 


National Service 


There is a distributor near 
you who will gladly tell you 
about rugged Page Chain Link 
Fence made of copper-bear- 
ing steel, heavily galvanized 
after weaving — all fittings 
galvanized too. Promotes 
order, reduces fire hazard, 
stops pilfering.Write us today. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept.9-F 
Chicago, Illinois 


PAGE 


CHAIN IN K 





cAmerical first wire fence ~since 1883 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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veritable Venice. Business was not at a 
standstill for many enterprising mer- 
chants built dikes or levees of sand bags 
and kept the water at bay for a few feet 
at least. Others moved their stocks to 
the higher shelves and served as best they 
could. 

The novelty began to wane as the 
waters receded after a siege of some three 
or four weeks, and the State and City 
health authorities followed rapidly with 
disinfectants, and from a health stand- 
point none were the worse for the inci- 
dent. Those who had suffered in a ma- 
terial way soon made the necessary re- 
pairs and the town lapsed into a normal 
condition. Some agitation was aroused 
for protection from a recurrence and the 
legislature of the State made an appro- 
priation for a sea wall, but many of the 
citizens became prophetical and said it 
would never occur again and so they went 
forward in the even tenor of their way 
and as two or three years passed by with- 
out any further disturbances, it seemed 
as though the prophets were correct. 


Town Again Flooded 


UT in the early fall of 1926 the river 

went on another rampage and the 

same experiences as in 1922 were re- 
peated. 

The spirit of self-preservation was then 
thoroughly aroused. There was no nov- 
elty to the situation now. It was serious. 
Committees were appointed; petty jeal- 
ousies were wiped out and a comprehen- 
sive plan for protection was promulgated. 
The State appropriation which had lain 
dormant for this time was revived and 
plans put under way for the building of 
a sea wall. Repairs to property were 
made; the necessary clean-up accom- 
plished and normalcy established. The 
fear of a repetition of the flood came with 


| the first part of 1927, and in February 





the stream reached forth for the third 
time and enveloped the town in its em- 
brace. 

Tragedy stalked the streets. The 
waters receded within a period of some 
three weeks and with heavy hearts and 
depleted pocket books the citizens again 
set about the task of rehabilitation. It 
was a more irksome task than ever be- 
fore. The work was well toward accom- 
plishment, however, when the rains de- 
scended; the river swelled and spread its 
arms and clasped unto its bosom the 
much drenched city. Gloom spread and 
the spirit of the citizenry was apparently 
broken. There were signs of “For Sale” 
everywhere. Those, who could, made ar- 
rangements to move away and during 
the term of the flood it looked as though 
the town would be sadly depopulated. 

But “it is always darkest before dawn” 
and as fast as the river receded the busi- 
ness men and home owners set about with 
a resolute will and the town was soon 
back in its old stride. But there was an 
unsettled air. Four floods in practically 
four years was about all that human na- 
ture could bear. 

Before the river was well within its 
banks, the Citizens’ Flood Protection 


Committee was at work with a will and 
a defined purpose, and in less than six 
months the big dredge had thrown the 
first shovelful of dirt marking the com. 
mencement of the work of erecting the 
sea wall which now encloses the town 
and will in the future hold back the ep. 
croachment of the river. 

But this work, costing the State $509. 
000, was only a part of the plan, The 
citizens, despite heavy financial Jogses 
aroused themselves and bravely went to 
the polls and almost unanimously voted 
a $250,000 bond issue for internal jm. 
provements which are well under way 
and which will complete the general plan 
of protection. But what about the ind. 
viduals? In the meantime, they met jn 
lodge, church, civic club and Chamber of 
Commerce, and said “The town must 
come back.” They proceeded to carry 
out the slogan. Temporary repairs were 
made and a near normal condition was 
accomplished until the sea wall was com- 
pleted and when protection from further 
floods was thus assured. 

The various committees of citizens 
banded together and inaugurated a elean- 
up and beautifying campaign. The re- 
sults were little short of marvelous. 
Every home-owner rallied to the eall of 
the Mayor and Chamber of Commeree. 
The town was districted and each vied 
with the other for supremacy. Lawns 
were revived, as much of the grass had 
been ruined by the water; houses were 
repainted, and where necessary repaired; 
trees trimmed; flower beds constructed 
and shrubbery planted. No little touch 
necessary for the beautifying of prop- 
erty was neglected until today it is a far 
cleaner and brighter looking city than 
ever before. 

No one who has not experienced the 
flood days could hardly conceive that 
water stood four and five feet in height 
on all of the principal streets and higher 
in some of the lower portions as the 
marks on the buildings have been effaced 
through the clean-up campaign. It has 
been truly a remarkable “Come Back.” 


Coming Business Conventions 


Date Place Organization 
Sept. 
2- 8....Los Angeles........ National Radio Show. 
4.......New York.........American Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. p 
eee Glacier National National Association of Rail 
Park, Montana. road and Utilities Commis 
sioners. es : 
10-14... .San Francisco... ... National Association of Retail 
Druggists. f 
10-13. ..Los Angeles........ Western Division American 


Mining Congress. of Life 


12-14... Detroit............National Association 
Underwriters. : : 
13-14. ..Los Angeles........ Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 7 
Wk.16.Chicago........ _.-National Macaroni Manufse 
turers. ; 
57-06: ; Ballale..i5 5s sce American Institute of Ac 
countants. G sation. 
17-21... Coronado, Calif.... Pacifie Coast Gas Agsociation. 
17-20... .Los Angeles... ... . . Pacific Forde Trade Comsat 
18-20....Detroit............ Track Supply Associa! 
19-21....Grand Rapids,Mich.American _ Industrial Lenders 
Assoc'ation. ‘ 
Wie: a pO cans cutee National Wood Chemical Asse 
ciation. . 
20-22....Cleveland..........American Electric Railway 
Association. “ 
ee Ma er New England Manufacturing 
onfections Associates 
26-29....Chicago......... Railway Equipment 
turers Association. of the 
26 ..San Francisco... .. Sipovees Se 
acific : 
27-28.... Memphis, Tenn... .. National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


On dull days, darkness comes while the city 
is still at work. Then, millions of fingers 
reach for millions of switches. Office 
buildings spring to life against the dark- 
ness of the sky; shadows are driven from 
the streets; electric signs ripple and flash; 
store windows are flooded with light; 
homes gleam with the warm welcome of 
cheerful lamps. 


Five o’clock! The roar of traffic grows 
louder. Out of the stores, the offices, the 
factories, people pour into the streets, 
gathering in crowds at the corners. One 
after another, street cars swing through 
the lines of traffic. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCESPAL CITIES 











SERVES 


5 


EVERYWHERE 





and street cars-.-and gets them 


These millions of lights, these thousands 
of homebound people, make a staggering 
demand for electric power and for street 
cars. To answer that demand, your electric 
service and transportation company keeps 
in readiness extensive equipment and many 
cars that areidle at other hours of the day. 

The twilight climax is but one of many 
peak demands for electricity that your 
light, power and transportation company 
has equipped itself to meet. 


7 7 7 
Pioneering in every electrical field, Westinghouse 
works shoulder to shoulder with your electric service 
and transportation company to assure you both 
continuous service and continuously improving 
service from reliable, efficient electrical equipment. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
’ REPRESENTATIVES BVERYWHERB 


Westinghouse 





When writing to WesttncHouse Execrric & Manuracrurtnc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Motors 


for driving 
machine 
tools 


The Wagner Electric Cor- 
poration makes a complete 
lineof A.C.motorsforma- 
chinetoolapplications. These | 
motors can be furnished in | 
open, closed orsemi-enclosed || 
designs. ~ B 












Wagner Motors are avail- © 
able in the split-phase,repul- 
sion-induction, squirrel cage, 





- 
4 slip-ring, Fynn-Weichsel, 
_ |, and air-jacketed types, fur- 
4 nished with either sleeve or 
|, _ ball bearings for horizontal or 
& vertical operation. 
; Literature upon request 
E 










MOTORS... Single-phase, 
Polyphase and Fyr.n-Weichsel Motors 
TRANSFORMERS... Power, Distribution 
and Instrument 


FANS... Desk, Wall and Ceiling types 





6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


ra er carte 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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N THESE days when the matter of 
valuation is a constantly growing 
subject of discussion and the “inter- 

ested parties” form an ever widening 
circle, it is to be expected that the litera- 
ture on the subject will likewise expand 
and occupy its own niche in the library 
of literature dealing with the problems of 
business. 

To be noted in this field is the new 
book, “Principles of Valuation.” The au- 
thors describe it as follows: 

Eight mathematical methods for the 
valuation of income are described and 
compared. Both formulas and arithme- 
tical tabulations ‘illustrate the valuation 
of many types of income; terminable or 
perpetual; subject to income tax or tax- 


| free; equal, changing by regular amounts 


or percentages, or irregular in annual 
amount. This technical subject is pre- 
sented in a manner understandable by 
anyone having elementary knowledge of 
algebra. 

One appendix contains 27,000 valua- 
tion factors; the other being a compila- 
tion of numerous long term interest rate 
series. One such series comprises aver- 
age yields on interest bearing debt of the 


i| United States from 1802 to 1927. 


However that may be, the book is 
worthy of notice by those who are en- 


'}| gaged in financing manufacturing enter- 


prises, rental properties, natural re- 


sources and public utilities. 


R. MEAD’S book’ is another example 

of what the farmer has to endure 
from persons who presumably are well 
meaning, but cannot think straight. 

The authors perform all sorts of fan- 
tastic stunts with facts and figures. They 
begin by assuming that public utilities 
and railroads are guaranteeing a return 
on their investments. How a professor 
of finance in the same university as Em- 
ery Johnson can cut this particular caper 
is hard to imagine. 

It is assumed that common labor is 
employed regularly 300 days of the year. 
In other words, that the millennium has 
come for common labor. But ask the 
coal miners and some others. 

The authors assume that the farmer 
is a serf tied to the soil and his home- 
stead and laboring 36514 days a year. 
There may be some who do it, but they 
are few and far between. In fact, farm- 
ers have been known to enjoy the rainy 
days as holidays (except when odd jobs 
kept them working indoors) as well as 
most of the legal ones. 

That vocational schools under the Fed- 





eral government be established as sug- 
gested in the rural districts to train the 
children on the farms to go to town to 
make their living, would hardly meet 
with the approval of the farmers. Per. 
sonally we think it would be better to 
let the marginal farmers go to town 
when they find that they cannot make a 
living on the farm. 

There is a revolution in agriculture 
just as there has been and now is in in- 
dustry. Panaceas will only prolong the 
period of adjustment. There were farm- 


ers who made profits through the worst . 


of the agricultural depression. It re- 
mains for the others to learn their meth- 
ods. 


ROFESSOR FISHER, of Yale Uni- 

versity, discusses in “The Money II- 
lusion’”” what he calls the most important 
problem before business today. And, 
strangely enough, it is a problem that 
business—much of business at least—is 
not aware of. 

Every measure that business uses is 
fixed except the calendar and the dollar. 
Even the calendar doesn’t vary more than 
three days between the shortest month 
and the longest. 

But our dollar, fixed in weight by 
23.22 grains of gold, varies in value from 
time to time. For convenience the value 
of the dollar in terms of purchasing 
power is measured by the prices of com- 
modities in 1913. The purchasing power 
of the dollar—the real value—is express- 
ed as 100 cents in 1913. In 1910 it was 
only 99 cents. In 1915 it was 99 cents. 
In 1920 the dollar would buy only 44 
per cent as much as it would in 1913. 
There was in 1920 no great scarcity of 
all the commodities that go to make up 
the typical market basket. The answer 
is in the large importation of gold during 
the War. Then quite logically the price 
of gold went down because of the sur- 
plus. But since the dollar is fixed at 
23.22 grains of gold, the value of the 
dollar went down as the price of gold 
measured in other commodities, de- 


'Principles of Valuation, by John Alden 
Grimes and William Horace Craigue. 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, New York 
City, 1928. $10.00. 


*Harvey Baum—A Study of the Agricul- 
tural Revolution, by Edward Sher- 
wood Mead and Bernhard Ostrolenk. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1928. $2. 


*The Money Illusion, by Irving Fisher. 
Adelphi Company, New York, 1928. 
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POWER 
WITHOUT 
CONTROL 
IS WORSE 

THAN 


WASTED 7 


CUTLER 


INDUSTRY CANT AFFORD THE FEED BILL 


Brute power never takes kindly to harness. 
Bucking and thrashing, it asserts its wild na- 
ture when man demands that it work for him. 
This is as true of electric power as it is of 
horse flesh. Electric motors are ever eager to 
throw off restraint—to thrash about in de- 
fiance or idle instead of labor. 

That is why alert purchasers of electric 
motors give close attention to the selection of 
Motor Control equipment. Motor Control is 
the harness for electric power—and industry 
today cannot afford “wild” horsepower in mo- 
tors. [hus progressive machinery builders and 
users, who insist on full utilization of every 
electric motor installed, spec ify Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control anal recognize its per- 
formance as too vital to allow for substitution. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








AMMER 





Wild Horse Power 


([Prirten Times The 


Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s 
industries today provide work- 
ing capacity equal to 250 mil- 
lion workmen. That is more 
than 13 times the actual num- 
ber of men employed. How 
effectively this army of “un- 
seen” workers is used to bring 
down costs is determined by 
the care with which Motor 
Control is selected. 














The Control Equipment ood Electric Motors Deserve 


When writing to Tue Cutter-Hammer Mra. ¢ please mention Nation's Busine 





Insure your 





parcel post 


























packages damaged, stolen or de- 
stroyed in transit. Simply supply 
yourself with a North America 
Coupon Book, as issued in con- 
venient denominations, and, at the 
cost of a few cents per package, 
you are assured of prompt and 


HERE is no need to take a chance 
of suffering a loss on parcel post 


satisfactory adjustment in 
the event of mishap. 
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**The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company’’ 


Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of North America 


Z 
Fy 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 


Lewwnwnn-— ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee oe ee 


Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.N.o 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta 


for Air Mail x * The South’s Supreme Hotel 


USB the Air Post Regularly. Rate now 5 


cents an ounce—any distance—10 centsfor | A Bowman Biltmore Institution 


each additional ounce or fraction. Reduce 
weight and bulk of correspondence by using 
Dexstar Manifold Paper. Equally valuable 


for Foreign mail. 


Dexstar Air Mai Manifold is light and 
strong (rag stock); available in various 


weights of white, and in 7 colors. 
Send for Sample Book 


C.H. DEXTER & SONS 


*“*Where Southern Hospitality Flowers’’ 


Guests’ Comforts above all else 


Rates from 
$3.50 








al Incorporated sas Golf for Biltmore Guests 
NDSOR LOCKS ‘. 
a * * * * es 9-5 eng “mae eile 
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scended. This gave the illusion of high 
general prices in 1920. 

That, however, was not the only time 
the dollar has fluctuated in value. 

The great majority of the people are 
not aware of any fluctuations in the value 
of our dollar. They thought that aj 
prices were going up when only gold was 
coming down. They considered that all 
prices were coming down when only gold 
was going up. This is the Money Illusion 
that is the subject of Professor Fisher's 
book. His book is interesting and ep- 
lightening. His program was given in 
“Stabilizing the Dollar.” His present 
work is an expansion and review of the 
theory. 

Stabilizing our dollar is an economie 
need of business today. Professor Fisher 
discusses the methods proposed. Ag he 
himself says: 

The object of this book is not to provide 
any cut and dried solution but to put it up 
to the reader, especially if he is a business 
TARR. 5 « 6 

All that this book can or should attempt 
“ to stimulate the wish to solve the prob- 
em. 


We have been enjoying a fairly stable 
dollar for the last few years more because 
of the policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem than because the old plan of letting it 
fluctuate haphazardly has been remedied. 


MONG the more important programs 
suggested for stabilizing the dollar 
are these: 

Stabilization through the influence ex- 
erted by the Federal Reserve. The Re- 
serve may, by various ways, increase or 
decrease the amount of money in cireu- 
lation thus increasing or decreasing the 
total supply which by the law of supply 
and demand acts to decrease or increase 
the value of the dollar. The Reserve 
System has by this means been able re- 
cently to keep the dollar fairly stable. 

One of the most important means, 
which the Reserve has, of varying the 
amount of gold is to vary the gold re- 
serve between 40 per cent which is its 
legal minimum and 100 per cent which 
is the economical maximum. 

Control of the production of gold. It 
has been suggested that an international 
commission be established to limit or en- 
courage the output of gold mines as the 
world has enough or lacks gold. 

Control of the weight of gold in a dol- 
lar. This is ordinarily referred to as the 
compensated dollar plan. The principle 
of it is to vary the weight of gold repre- 
sented by a dollar as the value of gold 
measured by commodities goes up 
down. This would keep the dollar sta- 
bilized by commodities and not fluetu- 
ating with gold. 

The best of these plans would seem 
be varying the reserve ratio of gold ex- 
cept that some method should be found 
to keep the dollar steady even if the re 
serve should have to go above 100 er 
low 40 per cent to do so. The present 
policy of the Federal Reserve will work 


| fairly well until such time, but then the 
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old unstable dollar with all its attendant 
ills will be back. 

Professor Fisher favors the compen- 
sated dollar and has an ingenious scheme 
to put it into effect which might or might 
not work. 

The gold dollar, despite its faults, is 
the best yet tried. We should be care- 
ful not to discard it before finding a bet- 
ter substitute. 


_ is something unusual about a 
book that sells for $100. In looking 
through the present book* we find these 
things: The copy is numbered. The 
preface contains a promise to*send cor- 
rections for any important error that 
may be found to every purchaser of the 
book. An almost infinite number of 
mathematical calculations are contained 
in its preparation. The information con- 
tained could not be obtained elsewhere 
except at great expense. But the most 
important item in setting the price at 
$100 is that the circulation is very lim- 
ited. 

In brief, this book is a detailed analysis 
of the values of newspapers in adver- 
tising. But how valuable is it? The 
system here used is not one ordinarily 
considered by those buying advertising 
space. 


E Pacific Ocean* is the next center 
of world struggle. It is the meeting 
ground of progressive West and awaken- 
ing East. Great Britain, the United 
States, China, Japan, and Russia all have 
vital interests there. Their interests may 
clash. The authors of this book assumed 
that they would clash. That is their 
forecast. 

This book discusses everything from 
the length of the beam of searchlights on 
French airways and destructive distilla- 
tion of coal in Germany to the rate of 
population increase in Japan. (Inci- 
dentally these topics are all taken from 
the same chapter, No. VI). But this is 
not such a fault as would seem; the book 
furnishes a general background for the 
Pacific situation. 

It was written by Englishmen, but it 
does not neglect the United States. It 
is, we think, well worth reading. 


AFETY campaigns’ are brought about 
by the realization of the cost of in- 
dustrial accidents to the industry as well 
as to the injured employe. The new in- 
terest in safety has brought about a re- 
duction of accidents by half in some in- 
dustries. 
Our record for industrial accident pre- 
vention had gradually grown better up 





‘Newspaper Rate and Circulation Analysis 
compiled and published by Chas. W. 
Mears, Cleveland. 1928. $100.00. 


"The Pacific—A Forecast by Lieut.-Col. P. 
T. Etherton and H. Hessell Tiltman. 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston. $3. 


‘Safety and Production, a report by the 
American Engineering Council. Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, New York. $5. 
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are accomplishing the same re- 
sults by conserving human 
energy, lessening fatigue and 
affording a comfortable, rest- 
ful seat. These chairs, made 
in many styles, are easily ad- 
justable to fit each individual 
worker. 

The back rest fits 
snugly the small of 
the back, giving sup- 
port where it is really 
needed. The seat is 
sculptured to distrib- 
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Comfort Cuts Costs! 


ODERN, labor-saving machinery has increased production 
and decreased manufacturing costs—by enabling one indi- 
vidual to do many times the amount of work in a given period of 
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UHL Steel Posture - Chairs 
are made of cold-rolled U- 
Shaped channel steel and they 
are welded at points of great- 
est strain. This eliminates 
breakage and reduces to a 
minimum the cost of main- 
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We also make a complete line 
of UHL steel furniture for 
office, shop, school and cafe- 
teria. Catalog sent on request. 
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“Don Clifford oughtto take up boxing 
-——he fought a great round with his 
ball today.” 
“Yeah. On the 3rd he took a hay- 
maker that knocked the bail clean off 
the tee—three feet at least.” 

“Don’s vicious. Have you seen his 
uppercut? It gets beautiful distance 
—straight up in the heavens! Why if 
that bimbo’s ball gave off smoke he 


| detail for the various industries. 





could do sky-writing with it.” 
“Why don’t we start him playing the | 
Silver King?” 
“What for? I’d hate to see my fav- 
orite ball in the hands of that Jack- 
the-Ripper.” 

“More to it than that. Every able- 
bodied golfer has possibilities— and | 
the Silver King brings ’em out. It) 
gives a man confidence. He knows 
the King flies far and true with an 
easy swing so he quits pressing. Per- 
haps itseems toimprove the beginner’s 
game most but the King js great psy- 
chology for anybody—whether he's 
temporarily off his - or at top| 
form. It takes one big uncertainty 
out of a very uncertain game to play | 


the Silver King.” Silver King— 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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until the last few years. Since then the 
number of accidents has been increasing, 
but the proportion of accidents to pro- 
duction is still growing less. It is not 
enough to have this proportion grow 
smaller; the total number of accidents 
should decrease, according to the findings 
of the Committee. 

Accidents can be controlled as is shown 
by the firms that have records several 
times as good as other companies engaged 
in similar work. 

“Industrial accidents can be controlled 
under modern conditions of highly effi- 
cient productivity by the same manage- 
rial skill that controls production itself. 
In spite of the belief which is still held in 
many quarters, safety does not interfere 


| with production, but on the contrary, 
| aids it.” 
| have in general a close positive correla- 


Safety and efficiency, in fact, 


tion. 

These are only generalizations from the 
report. The Committee goes into great 
Sections 
are devoted to each of sixteen industries, 
and to make sure none are omitted as the 
Greeks worshipped Pan, another section 
is added which the authors label “mis- 
cellaneous industries.” 

Less facetiously, the book is not hard 
reading as one might expect of such a 
work. Many charts are included, and to 
say the least, charts are more quickly 
read than type and are more easily under- 
stood. 


HE first volume of Mr. Hickernell’s 

book’ is largely a history of panics 
and depressions of the early period of 
the history of the United States. Such 
data in our history is too often lacking. 
The data of Mr. Hickernell were collected 
originally for a doctor’s dissertation at 
Yale. Fortunately for him who reads, the 
material was rewritten until it is readable 
by the lay mind. 

We might epigrammatically summarize 
the second volume by saying the way to 
forecast business conditions is to know 
what is happening now. Mr. Hickernell 
discusses the various indexes of business 
and common methods of forecasting busi- 
ness. He emphasizes the availability of 
statistics. 

This paragraph is worth quoting: 


Business men sometimes expect too much 
from a mathematical chart. They have an 
undue reverence for mathematics. There 
is something exact about a mathematical 
equation. Consequently, if a mathematical 
formula is employed in constructing a chart 
used in forecasting, the layman 
anticipates that the chart will do the work 
unaided by human judgment. Some col- 
lege instructors have a tendency to teach 
business forecasting as if it were merely a 
question of using mathematical formulae 
in making charts. The construction of such 
a chart, however, is only a minor phase of 
business forecasting. In fact. a business 
forecaster can perform his work success- 
fully without employing the method of 
least squares, or any other mathematical 
formula, to eliminate secular trend, and 
without making any use of the coefficient 
of correlation, while a mathematical chart 
is useless unless supplemented with an 


business 


analysis of a number of outside factors and 
good judgment in their intcrpretation, 


ee every manufacturer adver. 

tises at home. Why not abroad if he 
sells abroad? The book" by Mr. Hart jg 
one of the first attempts to aid the man- 
ufacturer in advertising abroad. He hag 
chapters on the Orient, including the ad- 
vertising in motion pictures there; on 
Latin America; and on the different Ry. 
ropean countries. 


R. KURT KAUFFMANN considers 

that the greatest of all wastes is the 
waste of brain power.” He is probably 
right. His present book is an attempt 
at waste elimination in that sphere. 

Although the book is nominally a trangs- 
lation of Dr. Kurt Kauffmann’s book 
which has sold widely in Germany, read- 
ers will recognize the lucid style of Her- 
bert N. Casson, who has contributed sey- 
eral articles to NATION’s Business. Mr, 
Casson is perhaps one of the most facile 
business writers in English. We would 
attribute the English translation of this 
work to the best of the author and the 
translator. 

The jacket of the book says the far- 
mula for creative thought is alone worth 
the price of the book (five shillings in 
England). We won’t argue the point, 
but rather give the summary of the for- 
mula: “First fill the mind with the facts 
that you wish to think about. Then rest 
or sleep and the-ideas will come as soon 
as the brain has recovered from the fa- 
tigue.” It’s undoubtedly valuable ad- 
vice, and with the explanation that goes 
with it, it is better. 

Readers, perhaps, will not get many 
ideas from the book. The few are good. 
It deals pretty closely with its one sub- 
ject. Of particular interest to us is the 
chapter on reading. 

The great books are the ones to read— 
the books like those of Huxley, Darwin, 
Shakespeare, and Marcus Aurelius that 
shaped the course of nations. Multitudes 
of lesser writers have made bad rehashes 
of their original ideas. 

Both sides should be read in a contro- 
versial subject. We should read for facts, 
not opinions. Opinions are one-sided. 

Taste a book before reading it thor- 
oughly. It may be something which 
holds no value for you, then you should 
not read it. There is a limited amount of 
time which may be devoted to reading, 
therefore we must exercise great care Mm 
choosing the most valuable reading. 

After reading, some method is required 


"Financial and Business Forecasting, by 
Warren F. Hickernell. Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


‘Foreign Advertising Methods, by Charles 
S. Hart. The de Bower Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York, 1928. 


’The Brain Workers’ Handbook, by Kurt 
Kauffmann and Uve Jens Kruse. 
Translated by Frederick H. Burgess 
and Herbert N. Casson. The Efficiency 
Magazine, London. 5 shillings. 
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Photograph from ACrOSS 
the Country as easily as 


from across the Street. 


OUR local commercial photographer can now give 
you a photographic service that extends from one 
Portland to the other; from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 


No matter what the subject may be, or where it is located, 
just tell your local man what you require. Through the 
national network of the Photographers Association of 
America, he will see that you get quick, dependable, 
economical service. 

Your local photographer transmits the order to his asso- 
ciate in the distant city. He attends to all details, shoulders 
all responsibility, relieves you of every worry and de- 
livers the finished print direct to you. 
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a Nationwide Pho- 
tographic Service 


Sponsored by the 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


of 


AMERICA 


FTEN you have want- 

ed a photograph of 
some subject in a city a 
hundred or a thousand 
miles away. To get such 
photographs has meant 
trouble, disappointment, 
delay. Now, a cooperative 
service sponsored by the 
P.A. of A., does away with 
allthedifficulty. You sim- 
ply call in the local man 
who makes your commer- 
cial photographs, and he 
assumes full responsibil- 
ity for any distant photo- 


graph you may desire. ra) 
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_ The ONE TIRE 
that is Engineered for 
All Truck and Bus 





Gut ipP™ Heavy Duty Pneumatics 


Never before in history has a tire won ALL records for safety, 
speed, endurance and mileage inthis heavy duty service, because 
never before has there been a tire so perfectly designed for trucks 
and buses—with such balanced construction from beads to 
tread—with every part of the tire engineered to function per- 
fectly under the special conditions that trucks and buses meet. 

How have these tires consistently out-performed all others 
under all conditions—high speed or normal—truck or bus— 
heavy transport or light delivery? 

BETTER ENGINEERING—-This is the answer! These tires 
give record-breaking results because better performance—more 
miles, greater safety, maximum riding comfort and protection 
to vehicle—is built into them. 

Call the nearest Firestone Service Dealer. He is trained and 
equipped to save you money and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER Umax Sita 
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If You Import or Export— 


THIS 42-page pamphlet—‘‘Foreign Commerce Hand- 
book, 1928-1929”’—contains valuable information. 


It includes a hundred names and addresses handily 
arranged under 93 alphabetical subject headings and 
it directs you to first-hand sources of information in the 
foreign trade and service field. 
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10 Cents a Copy in any quantity 





FOREIGN COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


United States Chamber of Commerce Washington, D. C. 
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by most people to retain the thought of 
the book. A ecard file is the best help, 
Annotating the book and indexing the 
notes in the front is very helpful but pe. 
quires a little more time in hunting up 
the information when it is to be used. 

Mr. Gebhart has made a study” of the 
high cost of funerals. Are they too high 
and can they be reduced ?—W. L. H. 


“Funeral Costs, by John C. Gebhart. GP. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1928. $3.59, 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Sociology of Life Insurance, by Eqd- 
ward A. Woods. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1928. $2.50, 


The Labor Problem, by J. A. Estey. Me. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine., New 
York, 1928. $3. 


The Cost of Living in the United States 
1914-1927, National Industrial Cop- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, 1928, 
$2. 

How to Solve Typical Business Problems, 
by William R. Basset. The B, ¢ 
Forbes Publishing Company, New 
York, 1928. $2.50. 

Tests of a Foreign Government Bond, by 


Ernest Minor Patterson. Payson and 
Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1928. $250, 


Economics of Consumption, by Warren 
C. Waite. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1928. $3. 


The Principles of Factory Organization 
and Management, by Ralph Currier 
Davis. Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers, New York, 1928. $5. 


German Commerce Yearbook 1928, edit- 
ed by Hellmut Kuhnert. B. Wester- 
man Co., Inc., New York. $5. 


The Problem of Indian Administration, 
Institute for Government Research. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1928. $5. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, by Darrell Hevenor Smith, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1928. 
$1.50. 


A Way of Order for Bituminous Coal, by 
Walton H. Hamilton and Helen 
R. Wright. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1928. $2.50. 

Grain, by S. J. Duly. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York, 
1928. $3. 

Financial History of the American Auto- 
mobile Industry, by Lawrence H. Seltz- 
ler. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton and New York, 1928. $3. 

European Tariff Policies Since the World 
War, by O. Delle Donne. Adelphi 
Company, New York, 1928. $3.50. 

Labor Relations—A Study Made in the 
Procter and Gamble Company, by 
Herbert Feis. Adelphi Company, New 
York, 1928. $2. 

The Execution of the Experts’ Plan, te 
ports of the Agent General for repara- 
tion payments. Published by the Office 
for Reparation Payments, Berlin. Dis 
tributed by A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago. Two volumes, $4. 

Jay Gould—The Story of a Fortune, by 
Robert Irving Warshow. Greenberg, 
Publisher, New York, 1928. $3.50. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 
SPECS 





HE Nation’s Business prize— 

value and size of cup not yet de- 

cided—for the best contribution 
to the discussion of farm relief, goes to 
the following: 

The Wichita Eagle was commenting on 
the accomplishment of Andy Payne, the 
winner of C. C. Pyle’s Cross Country 
Derby. 

“Well,” said the Eagle, “Andy paid the 
mortgage on his farm, which is something 
very few farmers have been able to do.” 

Pip Thompson of the Kansas City Star 
quoted the Zagle’s comment and said: 

“But Andy ran to New York, not 
Washington.” 








5 peers second prize for the best con- 
tribution goes to the Daily Jowan 
publication in lowa City, which com- 
munity is famous in part as the seat of 
the University of lowa. Says the Jowan: 

Do Iowans favor the McNary-Haugen 
Bill? If so, how do they know they do? 

After a careful canvass of the city, in- 
cluding every likely place of both town 
and university, it was found that there was 
not a single copy that the public could 
obtain. 

The first day of the Sixth Common- 
wealth conference was devoted to a dis- 
enssion of the farm relief bill drafted by 
MeNary and Haugen. All persons pres- 
ent apparently had quite definite beliefs 
concerning the measure. 

Where did they get these definite opin- 
ions? If residents of Iowa City, the edu- 
cational center of the state, are denied 
the privilege of reading the bill, what 
about less fortunate persons living in small 
towns with poor library facilities? 


OME MEN are too literal-minded. 

Safety razor blades made in this coun- 
try are exported to England. One make 
alone, it was estimated recently, would, if 
spread out, serve as a cover for the coun- 
try eight times over. The picturesque 
mind which arrived at this conclusion was 
English, and thereupon another English- 
man, Sir William Pope, a Cambridge pro- 
fessor, began to do some figuring. Ac- 
cepting the eight times over statement, 
he reasoned thus: 


The area and population of England are 
iown as also are the dimensions and 
Weight of the safety razor blades. A sim- 
ple caleulation shows that nearly 800,000,- 
000 tons of this particular type of blade 
our shores annually, and that every 

year each man, woman and child consumes 
On the average about 20,000,000 blades, 
Weighing between nineteen and twenty tons. 
aking the cost of the blades at the mod- 
erate figure of two pence apiece, each in- 
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O matter how much you may say in your letters about the re’ 

sponsiblity and integrity of your business, it is possible that 
your letterheads may be telling an entirely different story. There is 
an elusive something in Genuine Engraved Stationery that seems to 
say “Success! Dependability! Quality!" Make your letterheads 
work for you instead of against you. Consult any dealer displaying 
the Mark of Genuine Engraving—he will gladly help you. 
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At the famous < 


(ateau Lumix — 


F™ minutes walk from the Houses of Parliament, 
this dignified and beautiful hostelry is a natural 
meeting place for leaders in the social and political life 
of Canada’s capital. Here statesmen from all over the : 
world gather. At night the social activities of fashion- 
able Ottawa find expression in the Chateau’s ballrooms 
and salons. 


é 


Chateau a Or- 
. tawa, Canada. Con- 

A patronage such as this demands excellence ce 
appointments ... faultless service .. . infallible comfort. sion of this beautiful 
. bane hotel are: — Architect: 

To meet these requirements, the Chateau Laurier in turn john S. Archibald. As- 
demands perfection from the staff and equipment which _sociate Architect: John 
. Scofield. Associate Con- 

SCEVES HS Qucsts. sulting Engineers: Alex 
Wilson and Jas. A. 
Kearns. Heating and 


When the Hotel Department of the Canadian National 


Railways recently decided to increase the accommodations —_ Ventilating Contractor: 
é : John Colford, Limited 
of the Chateau by two hundred rooms, architects and = “7 of Mentnal, Con. 


engineers met the demand for perfection in ventilating 
equipment by specifying Sturtevant fans, air washing ap- 
paratus and motors. 

B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. «* Camden,N.J. ec Framingham, Mass. 


Galt, Ontario © Hyde Park, Mass. cx» Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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HEATING-VENTILATING AND 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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habitant of the country spends over £159. 
000 per annum on safety blades. This tells 
us who pays the supertax. 

Whilst disclaiming any desire to interfere 
with the innocent amusements of the peo. 
ple, I feel that this safety razor businesg jg 
being overdone; traffic will be impeded and 
the scenery spoilt when the dj 
blades cover our fair England eight deep 
A mere million safety razor blades per an. 
num should suffice to keep the normal indj- 
vidual clean shaven. 


Why break down our faith? Always 
we have been ready to believe that if all 
the chewing gum stuck under the arms of 
moving picture theater seats could be 
turned into synthetic rubber it would sup. 
ply all the tires (including spares) for the 
ears that Henry Ford did not make in 
1927. 

Why question figures, especially the 
“end-to-end” and “heaped one on the 
other” figures? They sound so imposing. 





ERE is a woman reader who has a 
little program for dealing with this 
magazine of ours. She writes: 


Every month immediately your magazine 
comes into the office, I use a portion of 
| time, sometimes half hour or more, first for 
a cursory perusal and when time permits 
read one or more of the articles, or make a 
mental note to read special parts as soon 
as spare time will permit. 


Moved by the box which went with 
Robert Duke’s article, “Graft and the 
Helping Hand,” in our May number, she 
discusses the courage of business men and 
makes this disheartening summary: 

Also the doctrine would spread and men 
would more become the being, which wom- 





en were lead to believe they were, 2. ¢, 
courageous, fearless and able to stand on 
their own convictions and to have sound 
convictions. This was the idea of character 


| the woman used to have put before her, as 
| that of a man, in the days when she was 


a 1 | 


wholly in the home, but has been much dis- 
illusioned since she went into the world and 
worked with them side by side in business, 
when she finds them far cattier one with an- 
other, small-minded and lacking in courage 
than any average woman could be. 


\ L. WARD, Vice-President of the 

Bank of Baton Rouge, knows how 
to put this magazine to work. Says he 
in a letter: 


I was much interested in the article in 
the May issue of your magazine entitled, 
“Graft and the Helping Hand,” by Robert 
Duke. 

Only this morning I was approached by 
a customer of this bank with the request 
for donation of $10.00 for a set of curtams 
in a neighborhood school. I answered him 
by presenting the article above referred to. 
He accepted it in the spirit in which it was 
given and departed—without the donation. 


ERE’S a Massachusetts farmer, Eara 
I. Shaw, who says of agriculture: 


I do feel that our great industry should 
be free from the meddling imfluence of the 
various government bureaus. 

The extension service is the greatest of 
fender. They spend vast sums of publie 





| money to stimulate production and i 
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the surplus of farm products for 

‘sh a market does not exist. 
The experiment stations render a real 
so in advancing our knowledge and 
this information is available to any one 
who is interested enough to seek it. Be- 
sides all farm publications feature the re- 

sults of their findings. 

The extension service is a superfluous 

ization that does positive harm be- 
equse it is forever trying to get the farmers 
to produce more stuff regardless of market 
conditions. ; 

The population of this country will have 
to increase greatly before the American 
farmer will fail to produce enough food 
for all, provided his returns are encourag- 


a and Federal departments of Agri- 
culture, instead of trying to improve the 
condition of the farmer are constantly en- 
deavoring to get him to produce more for 
Meow long would our labor unions exist 
if they served labor as the agricultural 
bureaus serve the tillers of the soil? Un- 
der the guise of aid to agriculture countless 
jobs are created to add to the cost of gov- 
ernment and the burdens of the taxpayers. 

Before Congress for consideration are 
two propositions that vitally effect the 
farmer. I refer to the Boulder Dam and 
the Columbia river irrigation project. 

These projects will bring 2,000,000 acres 
of additional land into production at a 
time when existing farms cannot be run 
at % profit. 


HAINS and the individual store! How 

much of our correspondence runs on 
that subject? From Athens, Ohio, a 
wholesale grocer, writes us: 


What about the common law of “eco- 
nomics?” The Chain System is today cen- 
tralizing our money too rapidly. It is not 
getting its opportunity to show a normal 
turnover in the miuions of American com- 


_ munities. 


For instance consider the Grocery busi- 
ness of 335 billion annually as a basic in- 
dustry instead of merely a form of distri- 
bution. Other so-called basic industries 
are mere infants in comparison. What per- 
centage of this 335 billion are the chains 
controlling today and what effect is the 
centralizing of this money having on the 
economic welfare of the country? 

Ever hear the story of the cork and the 
whale? It would continue to bob up de- 
spite the best efforts of the whale to keep 
it down. It is also true of the chain prob- 
lem and it may as well be faced squarely 
and handled properly at this time as it 
will continually keep bobbing up despite 
efforts to “squelch” it or give it the run- 
around. The chain system is a menace and 
the fundamentals of arithmetic alone need 
be considered to prove this fact. 


BEFORE Sinclair Lewis added Babbitt 
to our vocabulary, his Main Street 
Was more or less synonymous with small- 
town life but a glance at the post office 
rtment’s street directory of cities 
would show anyone that Main Street is 
nO More typical of small towns than of 
tge. Of our ten largest cities New York 
@ Main Street and so also has Brook- 
lyn, one of its boroughs. Philadelphia, 
Angeles, St. Louis, Baltimore, Boston 
and Pittsburgh all have Main Streets. 
Only Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland are 
without them and Chicago has one as near 


§8 Chicago Heights, while Boston, city of 








R. H. Grasstey, 
Manager, 






Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Oakland 





Oldest MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Ships from OAKLAND 


ITH over fifty-six years of expe- 

rience in shipping everything from 
needles to gas engines, from fine silks to 
linoleum, Montgomery Ward & Co. en- 
dorses Oakland. What the company has 
found through actual experience in the 
territory is interesting both to manufac- 
turers and chain store operators. R. H. 
Glassley, manager of the Oakland divi- 


sion, writes: 


“Our original choice of Oakland was 
made because of its facilities as a distrib- 
uting center for the Pacific Southwest. 
Our experience since locating here has 
satisfied us that whether shipping by mail, 
express, rail or water freight— Oakland 
is the natural distributing center of the 
Pacific Coast and unexcelled by any other 
city in this regard. It is likewise the nat- 
ural shopping center of Central Califor- 
nia, a fact supported by the growth of, 


and territory served by, our retail store. 


“Here is an abundance of high-grade 
labor of the better class available at all 
times. Over 60% of the workers in this 
district own their homes. 


“Since commencing operations in Oak- 
land our business has more than tripled, 
all in the short space of four and one- 
half years. During this time we have 
found it necessary to increase our floor 
space from 220,000 square feet to 635,000 
square feet and further expansion is now 
being planned We are now at the point 
which we had not hoped to reach before 
1930. 


“The Oakland division of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. itself furnishes a con- 
siderable market for manufacturers lo- 
cated in this growing industrial territory. 
Last year we bought 43% of our mer- 
chandise on the Pacific Coast and expect 
to make it 50% for this year.” 





Statements of other nationally-known concerns giving their 
actual experience in the Oakland Industrial District have been 
published in the booklet, “We Selected Oakland,” mailed on 
request without cost or obligation. Send for your copy. 


An industrial survey will be prepared for any manufadurer 
intereSted in a Pacific Coat plant. Write I ndustrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce + Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 











When writing to OsKLanp CHamper or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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are the 


Evils of Vibration 
wrecking the motor you use ? 


O you know that the tangential velocity of only 

five hundredths of an ounce of unbalanced 
armature weight in an electric motor will cause 
destructive vibration! 


Vibration cannot always be heard. Long before you 
hear the rat-a-tat of loose bearings, vibration will have 
taken its toll of wear and lost power. The cause of vi- 
bration must be removed before you receive the motor! 


Dumore Motors are free from the costly evils of vibra- 
tion. Every Dumore armature is dynamically balanced 
on special balancing machines of our own design and 
construction. Vibration elimination, smoothness and 
quietness of operation, and freedom from bearing 
trouble are valuable features characteristic of Wis- 
consin Electric Company motors. 


Send your product to our Engineering Research De- 
partment for experimental tests with Dumore Motors. 
We will submit a detailed report of these tests, rec- 
ommending a motor which will be the most efficient 
and dependable for your unit. This service is gratis. 
WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8&¥ Sixteenth Street ine, Wisconsin 


TRADE MARK-REG U S PAT. OFF 
Dynamically Balanced Motors 


When writing to Wisconsin Brecrraic Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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culture and refinement, rejoices in no less 
than ten Main Streets. 

All of our great cities are but Gopher 
Prairies grown up, and they have not 
changed much in the growing. 

Broadway differs but little from Main 
Street. And after all, Broadway does not 
belong to New York. The middle west 
is full of towns which count their popula. 
tions in four figures but boast both g 
Main Street and a Broadway. 


lees newspapers having reported that 
the ice industry seeks to meet com. 
petition by employing only ice men of 
good looks and pleasing manners, Stod. 
dard King in Spokesman Review breaks 
into verse on the new competition: 


It used to be true that, regardless of price, 

All that we got from the iceman was ice, 

As to manicured nails 

He was no prince of Wales, 

And there sometimes were rumors concerning his 
scales, 

Yet his tread on the porch we were happy to hear 

When the weather was hot and the firmament clear. 


They are making the iceman both clever and clean, 
To compete with a shiny, enameled machine; 
They are teaching him charm, 

Which will do him no harm, 

Though old-fashioned icemen may view with alarm 
(And no’one can blame them) the sort of a plan 
That may make a dude ot a hard-working man, 


So let us prepare to be thoroughly nice 

To the lovely young man who will bring us our ice, 
lor the personal touch 

Means so terribly much 

When dealing with iceman, and plumbers, and such. 
We must mobilize quickly all cultural aids 

To give polish and charm to our cooks and our maids, 


MERICAN cities are getting their 
faces scrubbed, and a new industry is 
rapidly assuming very interesting propor- 
tions. Send your office building to the 
laundry and get it back by Saturday 
night, nicely washed and ironed! Wash- 
ington, a number of northern municipal- 


| ities, and, in the South, Atlanta, are going 


in for cleanliness, and as the dingy build- 
ings shake off their soot and dust, and 
emerge with shining facades, all dolled up, 
and well-lathered behind the ears, one 
has to rub his eyes to recognize his 
own home town. 

In Washington, for example, a new 
white city, spick and span, is coming into 
view by the magic of soap and water, and 
within the past year the artistic beauty 
of the Nation’s Capital has been greatly 
enhanced. It costs around $2,500 to 
steam clean and press an office building 
of average size, while the job of spicking 
and spanning up the Treasury, or the 
Union Station, might run up as high as 
$12,000. It is worth it. Beauty and 
cleanliness are real assets to any COM 
munity. 


CORRESPONDENT in North Caro- 

lina who writes from the heart an 
feels that business is blind to the real 
plight of the farmer, writes as follows: 


There is one solution, and one only 
the farmer’s problems. The solution is © 
quit absolutely producing anything on 
farms except what their families need— 
certainly for two years. Whenever there 
is a surplus there is always a corr 
ing lowering of prices. This step need work 
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hardship upon the world for we are told 
= toad hes supplies sufficient to feed 
clothe it for at least two years. 
ag bo I write here is not the whine of 
an old man. The consensus of opinion 
among the most intelligent farmers is that 
we are fighting “with our backs to the 
” 


~. of the most intelligent and eco- 
nomical farmers in our section who has 
associated with him his son, a graduate of 
our State Agricultural College, told me 
that the combined efforts of his son and 
himself on their 400-acre farm did not 
pring profits equal to what a negro brake- 
man (who could neither read nor write) 
on the Atlantic Coast Line Road makes in 


a year. 


“1T IS hard to make a foreigner who 

Pooks about him in this country pay 
much attention to talk about profitless 
rosperity,” so writes Mr. A. Monteith 
Airth Richardson. 

He says in his letter, “I was born ina 
poor country, Ireland, with no under- 
ground natural resources, and I have 
spent enough time here, in Mexico and 
Canada, to know that when people write 
‘No profits to be made in U. S. A.’ they 
are talking through their hats.” 

Mr. Richardson does think that we 
should progress faster if it were easier for 
new ideas to find acceptance. He writes: 

“Tf you had a page where the poor man 
with genius could lay before your readers 
what he has to offer, say in 100 words, for 


a $10 bill, you would be putting business | 


men in touch with American genius. 
Brains looking for an opportunity to get 
recognition. . . . ‘Entrenched Capital’ 
seldom smiles on ‘New Ideas’ which would 
‘Scrap a Lot of Their Investment.’ Some- 
times they get them and they are pigeon- 
holed. Not so in Germany. There they 
want the newest and best systems.” 


_— foreign newspaper writers can- 
not understand how this country gets 
such a lead in the business world. We 
guess they never read about that Ameri- 
can salesman who sold a huge cold stor- 
age ice-making apparatus to Lomen 


Brothers, the reindeer barons of Nome, 
Alaska. 


Ot in California where the West is 
really West and it can’t be much 
wester until you get to China, and there 
the East begins, a baby was born the 
other day. The fond parerits, so The 
World Tomorrow tells us, thus announced 
the child in a local paper: 


The 1928 model of the Calkins runa- 
bout, John Gerry, arrived at 4:35 a.m. 
May 16, 1928. Mohair top and red body. 
Chassis length 20 inches. Full weight 
Seven pounds. Engine hesitated when first 
turned over, sputtered a couple of times, 
and then choked. Later gave an example 
of perfect performance, and has operated 
Continuously for over 12 hours without re- 
fueling. We shall be glad to have you call 
and inspect the latest model in motordom 
at our show rooms on College Way where 

runabout will 


speak for itself. Sign- 
ed, James and Marion ‘ 
Calkins, Inc. ‘ 
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A Statf of Metallurgists 


Sor Held Service 


NDER existing conditions of keen com- 

petition and changing demands, the 

necessity to “use the right steel. for the 
right purpose” frequently calls for expert metal- 
lurgical advice. Plant executives are continually 
facing unusual problems requiring the use of 
different types of steels or heat treatments. 


To meet this need we maintain a staff of 
experts thoroughly trained and experienced in 
steel applications as well as machine design and 
set-up. Without obligation, their service is ren- 
dered right in the plants of those manufacturers 
desiring such cooperation. 


UNION DRAWN STEEL Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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When writing to Unton Drawn Street Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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(Tus is the fourth of a series : “4 ro 


of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen. 
eral subject of “Advertising” 








It’s Old, 
Before the New 
Wears Off 





















HARLES F. KETTERING 

head of the General Motors Re 

search Laboratories, recently 
pointed out how the automotive engk 
neer, no less than the designer of cloth 7 
ing, ‘must keep everlastingly abreast of 
public taste. 

To illustrate he said: “Suppose wer 
were to take today a new automobile and” a 
enclose it in an airtight glass case. Then = 
suppose that at the end of a year we ™ 
should ask the public to come in and) 
look at the car. They would find ig) 
finish still lustrous, its upholstery flaw 
less and its chassis as perfect as the day 
it left the factory. But if we were 
ask them to write what they would pay 
for the car, the figure would be less than | 
the list price it carries today. 

“Then if we had them come back a year 
later—two years later—and asked the™ 
same question, we would find that each™ 
estimate would always be less than the? 
preceding. Ultimately they would say: 7 
‘Although the car has never been used, ~ 
it’s obsolete. We are not interested init! 

“Our car would be the same but public @ 
taste would have changed.’ 

In that story is food for thought for 
all who use advertising. Public taste and 7 
public opinion are always in a state of 
flux; what is fresh and stimulating today 
is old-fashioned tomorrow. 

Advertising is governed by the same 
broad rule. The principle, “Let well 





Za 
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enough alone,” means stagnation and de 

cay. What stirs the imagination today 7 | 

arouses only casual interest tomorrow. | : 
All this seems very simple—because it | 
s fundamental. It can be disregarded | , 

att with disastrous results by the man 

who is concerned in the continued eb 7 ( 


fectiveness of advertising effort. 

Let him be watchful of changing trends 
in public taste, and manner of living. 
Let him discard the old without regret] 
and act promptly to meet new conditions| 
with fresh ideas and methods of attack \\ 
If he does, he is destined to come OU® 
on top. 

H. T. Ewaup 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Detroit, Michigan © 











